
































Back from the Wash, Dainty and 
Delightful, Thanks to Lux 


Ix 


LL the dainty and delightful fabrics 

which comprise My Lady’s Wardrobe 
can be washed over and over again without 
harm if Lux ts used. Lux coaxes rather than 
forces the dirt from dainty things. It keeps 
woollens as soft, fleecy, and as unshrunken 
as when new. Lux will not harm a silken 
thread. 


Pac kets (two sizes) may be obtained everywhere 








In a bowl of warm water the 
beautiful | ux flakes are quicksy 
whisked into a lovely cream- 
like lather. Gently squeeze the 
Lux suds through and through 
the texture then rinse the 
fabric in clean water and 
hang to dry 


264-23 LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT 
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u | High Spirits .) 


Which is the youngest of these three 
children ? 

As far as youthfulness of spirit goes, 
there’s not much to choose between them. 
The “old boy” is just as full of “go” as 


he was half a century back ; his robust | 


heaith and keen enjoyment of life never | 


seem to get less. And the two cheery 
Kruschen Kiddies g aily back him up in 
all his boyish exp sloits, for they have dis- 
covered that his heart is just as young as 
their own, 


—given him that glorious ‘“ Kruschen 
eling” of perfect health and happiness 
that mal ces him lorget his years. 
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That 
** Kruschen”’ 
Feeling! 





Every morning he drops into his breakfast 
cup of tea just enough Kruschen Salts to cover 
a sixpence. He cannot taste the tiny dose, 
but its effects are almost magical. He knows 
nothing of headaches, depression, constipation, 
the scores of little ills that make life a burden 
to so many people. Gout and rheumatism 
pass him by. The little daily dose of Kruschen 
removes the cause of them all—the cause that 
is to be found in an impure blood stream and 
a sluggish internal system. 

The Kruschen Habit gently but thoroughly 
stimulates the liver and kidneys to a proper 


a a a oe a performance of their duty, removes waste 
ats at sche las done Ic | m 


matter and impurities from the system, sends 
clear, vigorous blood streaming to. every part 
of the body, renewing health and happiness 
and whole-hearted enjoyment of life, 


Kruschen Salts 


Good Health for a Farthing a Day 





Tasteless in Tea 
Q. 


a day. The dose prescribed for daily use is 
on a sixpence,” taken in the breakfast cup of tea. 
sells Kruschen. Get a ts. 9d. bottle to-day and start to-morrow, 


A 1s. 9d. bottle of Kruschen Salts contains 96 doses—enough 
for three months—which means good bealth for less than a farthing 
‘““as much as will lie 
Every chemist 


i 
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2. Fashion’s Favourite 


: Direct from our : 
: Model North- : 


; ampton Factory. : You may be startled by the low price, but you will be more 
: ; than pleased with the stylish cut, beautiful appearance and 
excellent workmanship. Remember this is ot a middleman’s 
price, but the bare cost at the factory. That is why such 
superb quality costs you so little by post. 


Refined Footwear for Ladies Who 


Dress Well Barratts Special Oxford Model with 


permanently biight Patent cap Cut 
from the finest Glace Kid in correct glove-fitting Style on 
fashionable, slim-fronted lines. Note the snugly-fitting back 
quarters, the smart, well-set military heel and the graceful 
instep. All work first grade. Best English leather soles 
flexibly stitched (handsewn process). Insoles solid leather 
and quite smooth. Cost you 25/- at least in the ordinary 
way. Fully guaranteed. Money returned if shoes are 
returned unsoiled, 


Post Your Order Now—This Way 


Give usual size worn. Sizes stocked are 2, st, 3 

4 44, 5, 5%, 6, 6%, 7. Each size is made in ah 
widths—4 (med ium) 5 (wide). If unce 

of size send ‘‘footshape,” got by g 

pencil round stoc ged toot whicl rests with 

normal pressure on paper. State sty le 2557- 

Enclose cheque or money order for 15/9 for 

home orders, and overseas orce where C.O.D, 

is not used. Postage extraoverseas. Send 10}- 

deposit only with Cash on Delivery orders, 


W. BARRATT & Co., Ltd., 76 Footshape Works, Northampton 


auncenen NT Send xi. age) for Barratts 162 page Catalogue, “* Social Events of the Year by Lady 
Duff Gordon, Beautifully illustrated in colours. Re ned Postwear Sor Ladies, Gent lemen pas Children, 












































19/9 


| POST FREE 


Overseas Extra 


Style 2557 























PATRONISED BY H.M, THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 
















CIVEN AWAY! =. c With own, | CUARANTEED CENUINE BARCAINS. This Phenomenal Offer 
GIVEN AWAY! : Atsolately | seit toreass direet trots our Lives ta'yter addvens'ane of out 14/6 (sre.) 

THIS : Give away a| “!RUDENTIAL” Real Seamless Woven Bordered, Suitable for Drawing-room, Dining 
OFFER handsome Rug = 

MAY to match, or we 
NOT BE send Two Car- 

ne : pets and Two 

PEATED Rugs for 


28/6 


equire 
Free nd large 
enough to cover 
any ordinary 





sized room. These 
Carpets will be sent out as Bp e Carpets with PREE slot thus 
identical quality we supply in all sizes. They are madeof material ¢ alto wool, 
ciality of ¢ can only be obtained direct fr ur 
MM _ oe 400,000 sold during the past rt} cones ho 


im A Few Remarkable 
Testimonials from our 
— numerous patrons 
eriginnlomeg beoven 














. + Repeat Orders received trom the Royal Palace, Stockholm. POST wag 


Caiary Miustvatwea Bargain Cat eS « pes, Hearthrugs, Lmoreoider Linen, ana 218 nent, eas 
Overmaniels, Lincieums, £ lanhets, Curtains, Coprer Acros, cu. Post Free % when writing, you me Fuss 13 


F, HODGSON & SONS Dept. Q.J, Manufacturers, Importers and Merchants, WOODSLEY RD., "LEEDS 
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>. of Health | 


which tell their own story. 





This beautiful child, an ‘Allenburys’ baby from birth, is an example of 

the fine, healthy development resulting from a sound constitution, proper 

care and feeding. ‘Betty’ is one of the many thousands of happy, 
strong and vigorous children reared on the 






Progressive System of Infant © Feeding 


Modelled on Nature, it provides a scientifically graduated series of foods adapted to 
each stage of baby’s developing digestive capacity. Generations ot children have been 
healthily reared on these Foods—the standard of excellence since grandmother's time. 


Milk Food No. 1 Milk Food No. 2 Malted Food No. 3 











<> . f I = nS 
hundred and one perplexing problems concerning baby. Vn 2 fst Sear 
x : 











Allen& Hanburys L'® 74 ote 
37 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 47° * * S366 FS 


Birth to 3 months. 3 to 6 months. 6 months and onwards. Pie 

‘ Allenburys’ Rusks—Baby’s first solid food. ri | 

The * Allenburys’ Foods are prepared at Ware, Hertfordshire, from the pure milk 4 | 

of pedigree cows pastured in the Home Counties. / ® 

Special Free Offer . 4 of ft 

Post this Sf, | 

Upon receipt of attached Coupon, Messrs. Allen & Hanburys J at Ss 

will fcrward, free of all charge, a sample of food, together with Coupon VA 2 ae os § | 
a copy of their book “Infant Feeding and Management.” This T d oy ws ‘2 

work ha; been written by a medical man—a children’s special- o-day. P Ve Sf FF bi a 

jstand will be found a constant help in the solution of the . 2 Ss i 2 ie | 





° Her baby's age is....-.--sseseseee Q. i 
oe © 6 
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“1 rapidly improved from 
the first, and felt a reinforce- 
ment of strength every day.” 


So writes a Carlisle physician (Nov. 29th, 1922) and his 
letter is so interesting that we publish it in full :— 


“In my case the results of Sanatogen have been nothing 
short of marvellous. For over six weeks I had been confined to 
bed suffering from Malarial Debility and Recurrent Dysentery. I 
was reduced to a very low condition, had lost 35 Ibs. in weight, 
and was so weak that it was quite impossible for me to ascend 
a stair of twelve steps. I was continually sick and nothing 
would stay on my stomach. 


“ Three weeks ago I was ordered Sanatogen and milk. This 
is my sole diet, and I have lived on it ever since. I rapidly 
improved from the first, and felt a reinforcement of strength 
every day. My enteritis is much improved, my weight is 
increasing, and, extraordinary as it may seem, to-day I have 
been able easily to walk three miles. 


“T give you these details spontaneously, so much has the 
change impressed me in view of my condition three weeks ago. 
And I can assure you that when I resume work I shall not 
fail, in the public interest, to recommend your preparation.” 

A..——M.LB. 

Whether you are seriously ill or only a little run-down — nothing 

can do such marvellous a s for your health as Sanatogen. Buy a tin 


at your chemist’s— from m4 to 10/9—and send a postcard for full 
information to Genatosan, ye Loughborough, Leicestershire. 








(The True Tonic Food.) 


























SANAIOGEN 
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Luckily, it’s 
“ Rexine’’ Leathercloth ! 


LITTLE mishap like _ this 
would stain velvet or tapestry, 
but can do no harm to 
 Rexine” Leathercloth, which 
is stain, grease and waterproof, 


' 
| 


“ Rexine ” Leathercloth will not fade, 
and can be washed over when soiled. 
And the appearance is that of leather, 
grain for grain ; there's a special pro- 
cess which reproduces the actual leather 
grain so faithfully that you positively 
cannot distinguish “ Rexine " Leather- 
cloth from leather itself. 


There is a wide variety of leather grains and 
colourings to choose yn gl furnishing 
ouse can show you samples. “ Rexine 


Leathercloth is British throughout and costs 
considerably less than leather. 





** Rexine'’ is Spec ified 
on the invoice to prevent substitution, 


REXINE Ltd., 
Rexine Works, HYDE, Nr. MANCHESTER. 
London: 42 Ne wgate Sireet, E.C.1. 
@7. 
UU MLL LLL 
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"’ MIND-TRAINING IN 


SUMMER-TIME 


Half-Hours of Pleasure and Profit 





with the “Little Grey Books.” 
HOUSANDS ofmen 

T and women are 

spending many 


half-hours of pleasure 
and profit this summer 
with the “Little Grey 
Books” issued by the 
Pelman Institute. 
‘“Pelmanism,” writes 
Miss Lillah McCarthy 
(Lady Keeble), ‘‘ makes 
you do your best; and, 
moreover, it makes your 
(rousham «& Bunjeld. best better than you 
Miss Lillah McCarthy thought it possible to be. 





gt 
“At any convenient moment one may take 
up the ‘Little Grey Books’ and enjoy real 


mental recreation—to employ that much- 
abused word in its proper sense. In my 
experience, Pelmanism does more than 


educate in the ordinary sense of the term. It 
recreates the mind, fills one with a new energy 
for work, stimulates one to a greater deter- 
mination of will-power, and increases the 
capacity for concentration.” 


Doubled and Trebled Incomes. 

As a result of studying these “ Little Grey 
Books,” the efficiency of the student’s mind 
is so greatly increased that reports are con- 
tinually reaching the Pelman Institute from 
men and women who have doubled and even 
trebled their incomes as a direct consequence 
of taking the Course. The following are 
typical letters: 

‘* After taking up Pelmanism for about three 
months, I was offered a very high post in the 
firm in which I was employed. This advance- 
ment, which incidentally doubled my salary, I 
attribute entirely to Pelmanism.” 

—From a MANAGER, 

‘‘Since I commenced your Course my 
efficiency has vastly increased, My income 
has gone up 300 per cent. I attribute all this 
to the Pelman Course.’ 

—From an ARCHITECT. 

‘The Course takes up very little time, and the results 
are rapid. You experience a mental change for the 
better almost immediately. Confusion of Thought, 
Depression, Forgetfulness, and other mental faults 
vanish, and in their place you find yourself the possessor 
of trained and efficient mental faculties, a stronger will, 


| and a clear, direct, and consistently capable mind, 


Write to-day for a free copy of ‘‘The Efficient 
Mind” (which fully describes the Pe!man Course, aud 
shows you how you can enrol on special terms) to the 
Pelman Institute, 155 Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Baby Jackson of Wembley. 





SHORT TRIAL of Mellin’s Food affords 
convincing proof that it is the right food 
for babies deprived of mother’s milk. 
Samples 
postage free on receipt of 6d. in stamps. 
ticulars of a unique and interesting “ Progress 
Book”’ will also be sent you. 


MNMellins ood 


MELLIN’S FOOD, Ltd., LONDON, S.E.15. 


and descriptive booklet forwarded 


Par- 














you right. 
diately, giving permanent relief. 


affect the heart. 


3/- per box. 


for size required to 


who will send it to you Post Free. 
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(@ephos 


HE great pain soother will quickly put 
It banishes headaches imme- 


It is the one safe remedy for headaches because 
it contains no injurious drugs or narcotics that 
That is why physicians use 
and recommend Cephos not only for headaches, 
but for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and Influenza. 


Obtainable from Boots the Chemists, Taylors’ 
Drug Stores, and all other chemists at 1/3 and 
If your local chemist does not 
happen to have it in stock, send P.O. or stamps 


CEPHOS Ltd, BLACKBURN 


hove NOW for FREE SAMPLE, mentioning 


m 
° e 2 














5 But restore your grey and 
laded — totheir natural 
colour with 
LOCKYER’S Sulphur HAIR RESTORER. 
Its quality of deepening greyness to the tormer colour in a few days, 
thus securing a preserved appearance, has enabled thousands to retain 
their position. 2/- Sold Everywhere. - 
Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural colour. It 
cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect Hair Dressin 
This world-famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the great Hair 
Specialists, J. PAPPER & Co., Ltd, 12 Bedford Laboratories, London, 
S.E.1, and can be obtained direct trom them by post, or irom any 
chemists and stores throughout the world. 





SULPHOLINE 


This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring a clear 
complexion. The slightest rash, iaintest spot, irritable plinples, disfigur- 
i blotches, obstinate eczema, disappear by applying SULPHOLINH, 
which renders the skin spotiess, soft, clear, supple, comiortable. F 
4 years it has been the remedy for 


uptions Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
Pimples oughness Scurf Spots 
dness Rashes Acne Rosea 





Puiphotee i$ prepared by the great Skin Speciausts, J. PEPPRK & Co, 
Ltd., 12 Bedford Laboratories, London, S.E.1, and is sold in bottles at 
13 and 4. It can be obtained direct from them t y post or trom any 
Chemists and Stores throughout the world 


Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch 


“HOME STUDY 


—THE KEY TO SUCCESS.” 


This Booklet gives full particulars of Pitman’s 8 Posta 
Courses, embracing : English and Secretarial subjects, Short 
hand, Book-keeping and Accountancy, Banking, Law and 
Accounts, Economics, Modern Languages, subjects of general 
education.— Write for free copy to-day to 


Pitman's School, 221 Southampton Row. W.C.1. 














Cassell’s 0" Sale 


Everywhere 
Weekly D. Every 
Men : Women : Books Thursday 
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IF KIDNEYS ONL 






If you could only look into the 
kidneys and see the appalling 
amount of damage inflicted upon 
the delicate cells by uric acid 
and other impurities! About a 
quart of blood passes through 
every twenty seconds, and 
healthy kidneys normally filter 


>. ly Out of this and excrete during 
yi —_ Ones every twenty-four hours more 
kidneys andsee than an ounce of uric acid, lime, 


the havoc 
wrought by 
Uric Acid and 
other potsons. 


urate of soda, and various other 
mineral impurities in solution. 
The trouble is that these acids, 
mineral salts, etc., accumulate 
rapidly, and do not stay in solution when weakened 
or deranged kidneys stop filtering them out 
regularly. Instead of remaining melted and in 
liquid form they deposit as tiny sharp crystals. 
These grind about in the blood vessels, greatly 
irritate the kidneys, and lodge in joints or 
tissues, also in certain nerve sheaths, particularly 
those of the back and legs. Blood analysis and 
the microscope prove this conclusively, as any 
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Y HAD WINDOWS 


Then the cause of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 

LUMBAGO, BACKACHE, etc., would be no 

mystery, and you would know what to do. 
By ALICE LANDLES (Certified Nurse). 


standard medical work will assure you. A still 
better way to prove it is by drinking a medicinal 
water containing strongly alkaline elements 
which are soon absorbed into the blood and 
quickly dissolve, neutralise and wash the acids 
and impurities out through the kidneys. The 
pains will naturally have to disappear with the 
acids and toxins which cause them. Non-alkaline 
preparations cannot possibly produce the same 
results, because uric acid, like other acids, is 
neutralised only by an alkaline substance, this 
of course being elementary 
chemistry. A level teaspoon- 
ful of the refined Alkia 
Saltrates compound (powder 
form), dissolved in a tumbler 
of hot water and taken before 
breakfast, is all you need, and 
it is pleasant to drink, having 
no bitter, sour, salty or other 


objectionable taste. Any 
good chemist can supply 
a few ounces of Alkia 


Saltrates at very little cost. 











President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, £.2, 


which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 
for admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman : CoL. Lorn WM. CkCIL, C.V.0. T. GLENTON-KERR, Sec 


National 


HOTEL 

















Imperial 
HOTEL 








Russell Upper Bedford 
sae LONGO |<: London 
Central, 1000 Rooms. | 500 Rooms with hot and 
Orchestra Daily. cold water, Bath, and oT 
Finest Turkish Baths. Attendance. NOTIPS 
i ae ome 








Direct from . 
CLEARANCE SHEET and CATALOGUE. 
vet, and Casement Curtains. 
FOLDER A—Casement Nets; Sunta 
Colour Net, s2 ins. wide, 25 yar’. FOLD RK B 
Casement Curtainings from 1/04 yard 
C—Cretonnes for Loose Covers, Curtains, et 
Torchon Laces. 44d. 


. —~ 
the Looms. Send for SUMMER | 
2 N 1 Write for } 
patterns. Ss t | 


FOLDER 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, It being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE, 




















KITCHEN PESTS 


Cleared the Sheffield Union Workhouse after all 
other preparations had tailed. The pe 


BUACH PASTE 





nel oe | 
Overrun the place that the Government Inspector 

Suggested the buildings st Ibe pulled dow 

The Inspector a Gua 4 urt rise 4 at ma 

vellous result. Post free 1/6, 2/10, 5/-, with 

interesting particular 


J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Strect, SHEFFIELD 


Black Beetles scien. | si 
tifically exterminated | 
by the UNION CUC&. | 


nat 
Beautiful 


make you fit— |r‘ b'y.s. 
keep you fit. 9d. 2°") 


users. Free 
‘ ‘ & 
From all Chemists, Stores, 1] { 


discs and full 
particulars in 
& Boots’ & Taylors’ branches 
Cormbrook, MANCHESTER 
@ iy 


every bottle. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd, 








v4 
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A new chocolate, made by 


Mackintosh’S............c000. and as 
good as the famous Toffee 
GR EAB T onc ccesccscscccsceseosseseses. that’s 


if you prefer 
a chocolate that is — 


—not too sweet 
—not too milky 


much more 


“chocolate-y 
and completely delicious 
ask for 


93 


DESSERT 


Chocolate 


TABLETS NEAPOLITANS 
43d. & 9d. per packet 44d. G 9d. per packet on 


Made by John Mackintosh G@ Sons, Ltd., Halifax, Yorks. 


——«<, 
—, 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY CUT 


Yobaceo & C igarettes 


Tobacco Cigarettes 


Packed in varying degrees of strength Made from fine quality Virginian 

to suit every class of smoker. Tobacco and sold in two strengths. 
GOLD LEAF - ——s MILD (Gold Leaf) 

MEDIUM- - \ 1/ 100 for 5/10; 5O for 2/11 

TAWNY - a j = 24 for 1/5; 12 for 84d. 

MEDIUM 
Per oz. 100 for 4/8; 50 for 2/5 
WHITE LABEL 103d 20 for 11}d.; 10 for 6d. 


Sold by all Tobacconists and Stores. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 



















Reg. No. 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. SY (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
P.1001 , J 
~ 
> —$—$————$—$—————————— Ray AQ nn 
SPI SQ NY Py yy COS oye rr Ay 
ELS err PPP 
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UMBRELLAS, "3 


ae Le 


Any article of ladies’, 
children’s, or gentlemen’s 
wearing apparel, or ; 
household furnishingthat | |] Just Wrap Your "a 
has been soiled by use, | |} OLD UMBRELLA 








It’s | in paper, tie to a board 
Chea er or faded by exposure. or stick, and post to us 
p : ill to-day with P.O. for 7/6, 
now Pullars processes wi By next post it will come 
se back “‘as good as new,” 
— improve its appearance | re-covered with our 
P | “ Defiance"’ Union and 

pay beyond belief and securely packed. 
Return jengthen its life and | org polaris gies 
osta e ers é a. post 
pom 6® usefulness. Send to any | |} cit! wil bine you ou 
lustrate alogue o 
Pullar Branch or Agency, | }} jjsfance ” Umibccllas, 
or post direct to covering umbrellas from 


| 6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., fo 


Northern Umbrella Works, } eh 


PULLARS 
Cueanens & Dyers Pertu ||| BLACKBURN. | | 
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¢ 
Consult me about 
| SPECIALISE cia 
a Rockeries 
in the planning and designing of Beautiful Dutch Gardens 
Gardens (large or small) at moderate cost. semaatnlle 
Every garden a perfect picture. Trained men sent to nce ae 
any part of the Kingdom to advise or prepare estimates. nst 
Only the best work will last. This is what we do. Artistic Flag 
Write us about your Garden. Paths, &c. 


ARTHUR LARKE, 154 High Street, Kensington, London, W. 


Established 40 Years. Telephone : PARK 5235. 
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Mrs. B.: ‘‘ Why not doas we did? When ¢ 
Fred and I were married he insisted on J 
going to Jelks and buying \ 
- ‘A 
High-Grade Second -|% 
Hand Furniture, |: 
A friend had told him about it." @ 
Mrs. A.: ‘‘ Yes, dear, but you couldn't ex- 
pect us to do that.” ») 
Mrs. B.: ‘* Why not? The furniture is high- 


grade quality Come round and see ourf{ 
house—you’ll be surprised. And you can 
get over the money difficulty too—they’ve 
a perfectly delightful instalment plan which 
makes furnishing quite easy."’ 
Invitation— 

Our Showrooms cover an area of 500,000 
square feet. You are cordially invited to 
pay a visit of inspection, or write for 
Bargain Booklet. 


£100,000 WORTH 


a Cash or Easy Terms 


Points on Furnishing W JELK AND 
Mrs. A.: ‘We simply must refurnish this ° SONS, 


room, but we can’t afford to with prices as 263-275 Holloway Road, London, N.7 
they are. Besides, y -an' ff. 


Besides, you can't depend on new Sit. erat oo eal 
furniture to-day "’ 


Telephone : 2598 & 2599 North. 


We send furniture to all parts of the country. 


TRO RIO AU OS ORS ORI OS DAS OASOASTORS TORSO ZY 


f2- € 








IA eS Or a. 








LIAS ALO RS DALES O AOR RBS 














THE The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
H4KAD NOISES, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 
slasses are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
HEAR fortable. Worn monthswithout removal. 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. | 
THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





























se Healthy Women 


» especially Nurses and Mothers, 
ay ¥ must wear “hea althy ” Corsets, and 


the “* Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 

grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth. 


the CORSET ot HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 
8 11 -. POST 

/ pall FREE 
Complete with Special 


Detachable Suspenders. 
Stocked in all on 
from 20 to 30. ade 
a | {| | ; => j in finest quality Drill. 

| | th SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST, 


No bones or steels to are, hurt or break. 











CASSELL’S GUARANTEE. 


HE HOUSE OF CASSELL 

guarantees the standing of every 
advertisement appearing in ‘*‘ THE 
QUIVER.” The name of Cassell has 
claimed the confidence of the public 
for over 70 years, and we have decided 
that under no circumstances shall | 
our advertisement pages be used to | 
give publicity to any firm or article 
Not in every way absolutely genuine. 
If any purchases prove unsatisfac tory 
we will promptly refund the money 
Invested should the advertiser fail to 
do so on request. This applies to 
purchases made through your retailer 
as well as direct from the advertiser 
The only condition is th: ut, in mi king 
purchases, the reader she ull always 
State the advertisement was seen in 


‘THE QUIVER.” 
CASSELL & CO., LTD. 





No lacing at the 
Made of strong, durable drill of finest 
quality, with special suspenders, detachable for washing purposes. 
It is lacud at the sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 

breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder-straps. 
it has a short (9-in.) busk in front which ensures a perfect shape 

& is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooks& Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, having nothing to rust or bcs 

These * Health” Corsets are scialiy recommended tor ladies whe 
enjoy ine . tennis, dancing , as there is nothin 
Actre 










ind wonderful assi e, 

enable them to breathe v t freedom. All women, es peciall y 
housewives and those employed in occupations demanding constant 
movement, appreciate the ee They yield freely to 
every mc wement of the boc jy, and whil iving beauty of figure are 
the most comtortabie Corsets ever wort 


—- Fa non yours — DAY, 


Cross your 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, ackace Mxiatouszice 
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your own 
child 


were in suffering or danger, you would 
not know a moment’s peace until you 
had seen the wrong set right. 


The N.S.P.C.C. 


exists for the purpose of fighting the 
wrongs of little people who are defence- 
less. From city streets and rural 
hamlets, every day throughout the 
year, this work is going on. 


3,167,153 
CHILDREN HAVE 
BEEN HELPED 


Will you Assist 
in giving back some of the 


JOYS OF CHILDHOOD 


to thousands of little ones enduring 
harsh cruelty or neglect ? 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT TO-DAY, 














to ROBERT J. PARR, O.B. E.. sf 
Director,CentralOffices,N.S.P.C C., 
Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 











| THE SWEET 
| ALWAYS 


APPRECIATED 











Already sweetened 
with —— Sugar 
onl y.- 


CHOCOLATE in 


chocolates most 
Celicious form. 
Of High Class Grocers € Stores everywhere 


HJ-GREENcGL? 
“BRIGHTON * 
Manufactu 

_GREEN'S. 
SPONGE 








ieee Silver S i 
Cloudy 


Sole Manufacturers : 








For 
the Bath 


‘Ammonia. 


G. F. Sutton Sons & Co., 


Osborne Works, King's Cross, London, N.7. 






























BLACK. 
money. 
and non-injurious. 





2/-; large size, 3/6 
Sample Hottle. Ve 
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lustrous [Wee in either BLONDE, BROWN, DARK BROWN or NATURAL 
It will do all and more than articles costing three times the 
‘May be relied upon for SAFETY. 
In use for thirty years without one complaint. 
: IF CANNOT PROCURE ~Write to PARTON-SON & CoLT?, 





DID IT. Ladies ¢ are no euiies 
highly in favour of COLORATE—the 
(one liquid) Safe Hair Dye. It is easily 
applied, and after a little use will last 
for a considerable time, It produces 
arich and captivating wealth of lovely 









Is absolutely non-poisonous 









BULL RING , BIRMINGHAM. 
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UN Weok  “™5™;>—w— ">t 


SMM 
You can hang 
an Onoto over 


a Dress Shirt | 


—or pack it in your linen and it ; the market. It holds more ink 
will not leak. than any other self-filling pen. 

The self-filling safety Onoto only British craftsmanship is respon- 
gives ink when you want it. You sible for its beautiful design and 
control the ink-flow, you shut it off finish, British invention for its 
by a twist of the finger and thumb. | unique method of filling and its 

The Onoto fills itself, by an | safety device. Ask to see the 
original method. It is the best | Onoto Streamline Model at your 
type of self-filling safety pen on | Stationer’s, Price 21/-. 


Onoto «: Pen 


2 SELF-FILLING SAFETY MODEL 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD., 110, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens, &c. 


Means Nicer Cooking and Cleaner Food. 
Recommended by all Principal Gas Companies. Ask your 
Ironmonger or Gas Company for it. If they do not stock, 


send 6d. for TRIAL SAMPLE, post free. 
THE KLEENOFF CO. (Dept. s), 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, LONDON, E.C.3. 


: SHOES, and be sure of Reliability, 
: Style, and Comfort ALWAYS 


\: Style Bookiet free from Norvic Shoe Co., Norwich. :"gp 


& 10%. “KLEENOFF” Cooker Cleaning Jelly 








A_LASTING IMPRESSION 18 PUT ON YOUR LINEN BY USING 
JOHN BOND'S 

“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED).- 















carte: we 

















“convene enemas ae aHeas: | Pata tond| | Of Sie tn the Royal Households. 
| delicious Sponge 
Is best made from MASON'S Sandwiches. Swiss 
EXTRACT OF HERBS. One Rolls and other 
Tablespoonful of this Extract makes dainty cakes use 


aGallonof Dexicious Boranic BEER. 
Send 2/- ana we will 
Jorward you 2 


> | 
ole (om | MEd ay bs 
make 16 galions, IT’S 
Gert ML | SPONGE MIXTURE 
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How to control 


“STAGE-FRIGHT” 


and other forms of 


NERVOUSNESS 


Next time you have to face a try- 
ing, nervous ordeal — on stage or 
concert platform — at a Company 
meeting, public dinner, or im- 
portant interview — take two or 
three Genasprin tablets (disinte- 
grated in wvrter) about half an 
hour before the event. 


When the fatal moment arrives, you 
will find yourself calm, cool and col- 
lected — with unflurried nerves and 
a clear, concentrated mind — so that 
you can do justice to yourself and to 
the occasion. 


In case that occasion comes sooner than 
you expect, why not prepare for it now by 


sending fora Free Sample of Genasprin? 
G The Safe Brand of Aspirin. 


There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
“stage fright’’ and other forms of ner- 
vous panic —it is usually the sign of a 
highly - strung, sensitive temperament. 
But it has to be controlled, and Gen- 
asprin does help you to control it — be- 
cause these harmless little tablets havea 
soothing, quietening effect on thenervous 
system, which facilitates self-mastery. 


Incidentally, there is no doubt that Gen- 
asprin prevents Colds, Chills, Headaches, 
Influenza and many feverish and infec- 
tive conditions to which you are particu- 
larly liable when appearing in public. 


Ask your Chemist for 


qeeveseseseene end this Coupon to-day... 
for FREE SAMPLE 
To GENATOSAN, Ltd., 
Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
Please send me a Free Sample of Genasprin 
Tablets and Explanatory Booklet. I enclose 
a 2d. stamp for postage. 
Name... 


Address 








~ 


-T/ 











Once you have experienced for yourself the won- 
derful nerve-soothing effect of Genasprin you 
will take care never to be without it. Yourchemist 
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sells it, price 2/- per bottle of 35 tablets - 

— but see that he gives you Genasprin &S 

“> not ordinary “ aspirin." or yy 
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For the tool-kit of your car or motor cycle 


Prepared.” 


tins, price &d., 1/4 and 2/8, 
Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to show you 


REDUCED 


PAV WMAADHHA ATH UHA AMADA TGR EANSMATIGONTTT TTT 
‘ } Wail 


VUE 





“ That’s saved the old kettle,’’ 
Quoth Sprite Number One; 
“ Fluxite’s the staff—you'll agree.” 
Says Sprite Number Two, 
“It’s now good as new, 


And so for a good cup o’ tea.” 


Kettles have a happy knack of leaking at 


inopportune moments, so it is well you 
should remember the Scout's motto—* Be 


Keep a tin of FLUXITE handy. 


ALL MECHANICS WILL E 


HAV 


FLUXIT 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell Flucite in 
BUY A TIN TO-DAY. 


the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


It is perfectly Gate to use, and will last for years 
in constant use. t contains a special “ small-space” 
Soldering Iron with non-heating metal handle, a Pocket 
Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Bolder, etc., and full instructions 
Price 7/6, Sample Set, post paid United Kingdom. 


FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, Eng. 






PRICE 


or any soldering jobs about the home. 
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HF Ripe Fruit. J uices 







Sctone, Wholesome, 
Refreshing. 


The favourite table sweet for 
over a quarter of a century. 
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this. brush 

sterilized 
by a 

Certified 


Process 


(leanliness. 


an 
LONG SERVICE. 


Your Dealer will show you the 


CLEMAK 


SHAVING BRUSH 


Clemak Safety Razor Co., Kingsway, London. 
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DANGEROUS SKIN DIS. 
ORDERS AND HOW 
I CURED THEM. 


CHEMIST TELLS OF WONDERFUL 
RESULTS FROM THE OXYGENATED AND 
MEDICATED WATER OF BATHS CON. 
TAINING REUDEL BATH SALTRATES. 











For nearly ten years I was afflicted with a 
complication of bad skin disorders, which 
caused untold anguish and often rendered sleep 
at night utterly impossible, my body and face 
being literally a mass of eruptions and rashes. 
I also suffered from rheum atism, and one day 
while resting my right leg in an ordinary hot 
saltrated water bath to reduce uric acid swelling, 
pain and stiffness, I was surprised to notice that 
the skin had lost its red, inflamed appearance 
and most of the soreness had disappeared. I 
immediately bathed my entire body in the 
saltrated water, and that night enjoyed my first 
sound sleep in months. After continuing for ten 
days, my skin became beautifully clear and 
healthy, and, better still, the disorders have not 
returned since. Any chemist can supply at slight 
cost a half-pound of the refined Reude? Bath 
Saltrates, and about two tablespoonfuls are 
enough to transform the water of a_ bath. 
Dissolve a teaspoonful in a hand-basin for wash- 
ing the face, and cloth compresses wet with the 
saltrated water are useful for quickly drawing 
any pain from affected parts. I always recom- 
mend this treatment for any skin affections, and 
when prepared very strong, even for corns, tired, 
tender, aching feet, and all foot troubles. It 
never fails, and from analysis I know that, 
among other strong healing and antiseptic 
qualities, it releases a very large amount of 
free oxygen in the water, which accounts for 
much of its remarkable curative power, since 
oxygen is Nature’s own purifier, bactericide and 
skin-clearing tonic. The saltrates compound will 
form a British reproduction of practically the 
exact medicinal and highly oxygenated waters 
which have given a world-wide reputation to 
the natural curative baths at Aix-les-Bains, 
Eilsen, Aix-la-Chapelle and other famous springs. 
These wonderful waters a/2 act dy releasing 
oxygen.—J.L.C. 









THEJAR ‘ 
THAT PLEASES 


j S 
Les ent THE REAL 


FOOD DAINTY. 


GUARANTEED MADE FROM 
OD THE PUREST INGREDIENTS 



















Colouring Competition for Children, Valuable 





Prizes given monthly. Write for particulars: 
Sutcliffe & Bingham, Ltd., Cornbrook, Manchester. 
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EVONSHIRE is, by common consent, one of 
D the most beautiful of English Counties ; in fact, 
~— many authorities whose opinion must carry great 
: weight regard it as our finest County. 


Yj 
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WA 


The Holiday Resorts of fair Devon are household 
words the wide world over. Only to mention them is to 
conjure up visions of gems of natural beauty unrivalled 
in the confines of Great Britain. 


On the North coast, Ilfracombe, Lynton and Lynmouth, 
and other places compete for the favour of the holiday- 
maker, with their Southern confreres, Torquay, Paignton, 
Brixham, Dartmouth, Kingsbridge, Salcombe, Plymouth, 
Newton Abbot, Dawlish, Teignmouth, etc. 
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Swift and luxurious trains run from all parts of the 
country, and in a short time by most routes the traveller 
is in Devon, the land of leafy lanes, fair combes, wide 
spreading landscapes, and a coastline the sheer beauty 
of which is a joy for ever. 
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The G.W.R. Company have arranged a comprehensive 
programme of Summer Holiday Excursions to Devonshire 
resorts, and Tourist and Week-End Tickets are also 
issued. Information of train services and fares may be 
obtained from any G.W.R. Station or office, or will be 
sent on application to the Superintendent of the Line, 


G.W.R., Paddington Station, W.2. 
FELIX Jj. C. POLE, 


General Manager. 


G.W.R., Paddington Station, 
London, W.2. 
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BLOUSES 
veady to wear. ase 
ottatnable inall new- 
est styles and designs. 
None genuine wsth- 
out the neck tab. 

r§ISCA”™ 
DARD 
GUARANTEED 
BLOUSES with the 
BLUE Neck labare 
the best possible v slue 
in * LUVISCA,” 
Any Blouse bearing 
this Tab not giving 
unqualified satisfac- 
tion w be immedi- 











FOR BLOUSES. 





A **LUVISCA” blouse, so smart and stylish—so 
inherently beautiful, so really practical for all occa- 


sions 


All Leading Drapers sell 
* LUVISCA™ in the latest 
shades and colourings, including 
new cord effects, 37-38 ins. wide. | (Depr. 83 

; London, F.¢ 


Striped 112 Plain 4 per | 
designs 2 shades yd. 
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is indispensable to the well-dressed woman. 
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The Editor’s Announcement Page : 
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A Real Holiday for the Housewife? 


A ‘‘ quiet time at the sea-side” is all very well for 
the man of business. But is it a holiday for the house- 
8 wife, when she has to cater, look after the children, etc. ? 
8 The question will be debated in a helpful article in my 

next number—which I hope to make a real Holiday 
3 Number. 
9 


Commencing in that issue will be a fine three-part 
serial by Anne Weaver, entitled ‘“‘ Nine Parts of the 


> 


Law,’ 


and the short stories will be of a special character. 


Take The Quiver away with you {) J ’ 
on Holiday. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Annual Collection 


300,000 HALF-GROWNS 


Please spare 


2/6 


to help feed the 
Largest Family in the World, 


in memory of the Founder. 
















Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
Will ** Quiver’’ Founder’s Day Fund,"’ and crossed, may be addressed to 
readers please help us the Hon. Treasurer, Howard Williams, Esq. (Dept. Q-), 
to reach the 300,000? 18-26 Stepney Causeway, E.I. 
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MANY DYSPEPTICS WHO ARE OBLIGED 
TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY 
CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH 


ut 
HAIR ON THE FACE 


Removed by a painless method, Explanatory Booklet sent Free. 

Beauty of face is often disfigured by hairy growths, and how to remove these has caused much 
anxiety to ladies who study their personal appearances. Some have tried the painful process of 
Electrolysis, which leaves the skin perforated, and often these small holes become clogged, and hence 
other blemishes arise, such as Blackheads, Pimples, &c. There is also the dangerous depilatory, which 
only burns off the hair, and often burns the skin. But at last science has devised a method which 
entirely supersedes the antiquated harmful methods. 

Every lady suffering from hairy growths will be pleased to learn that these can be removed for ever 
by a new method which cannot possibly harm the most delicate skin. It is so sure that it is just a 
matter of days, and the hair has gone for ever, leaving a beautiful clear skin. ‘There is no expensive 
treatment or appliances to buy. You will not be put to any inconvenience, All you have to do can 
be done in the privacy ef your own apartments. his new method is worthy of your interest, We 
specially want those sufferers who have tried other methods to write, as, unless we can prove that we 
can do all that we claim, we do not ask you to take up this treatment. 

wW TO OBTAIN INFORMATION OF THIS NEW METHOD. 
Just send your name and address, with a stagp fer postage. to The Capillus Manufacturing Co., 339 Palace House, 
128 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. You will receive a full description of this simple and remarkable method, which 
will enable you to remove all superfluous hair at home at avery slight expense. The description is posted to you FREE in a 
perfectly plain and sealed package, and you should have no besitation in writing. You will be delighted to learn how easily 
and surely superfluous hair can be painlessly removed. Why not write to-day? 


























Te STROCLU-MOMENT 
: ’PRESERVING APPARATUS 


Creates a Vacuum in, and 
hermetically seals, the Pre- 
serving Jar without heating. 





Fruits, Vegetables, Meat, Butter and other 
Foods kept fresh for unlimited periods. 











The discovery that staggered the 20th Century. 





Preserve without sterilizing. 
Save time and fuel. 
Tc Mhicie tne ONLY Don’t be tyrannised by the seasons any longer. 


| 

| 

' 

i} 

not turn bad £92 2s Have the food you like when you like it. 
1 a 

| 

| 

' 





food into good. Enjoy fresh fruit all the year round. 


Your dealer should stock it. If not, write to— 


PERCY CLARK & CO. (White Horse Yard) 
16 COLEMAN ST, LONDON,E.C.2. 


" Te’ephone: London Wall 3223 
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HANDY SIZE 


1/9 


HOUSEHOLD 
SIZE 
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The Verdict of 


Historu’ 


“FRUIT SALT” was first com- 


pounded at Newcastle-on-Tyne by 
Mr.J. C. ENO, a qualified and experi- 
enced apothecary. That was over half 
a century ago. To-day, it is known 
in every country in the world, and 
recommended extensively by doctors, 


Great and widespread as is its sale, the 
demand for ENO increases steadily. 
That is because people are getting 
ever more alive to the dangers of 
drastic mineral salts which, even if they 
do not upset one’s constitution, are 
apt to form a harmful habit. 


Time, the great tester, has proved 
ENO; History, the great judge, has 
given ENO the premier place among 
salines. The wise accept the verdict 
of history, and adopt Nature’s Golden 
Rule of Health : 


First thing every morning, 
drink a glass of water, 
sparkling with a 


dash of ENO 





























































































Short Cuts 


There are short cuts in life, just 
as there are short cuts across 
fields. The man who invented 
matches provided a short cut that 
humanity has used ever since. 

We ought always to be on 
the look-out for short cuts—labour- 
saving devices, save-time for- 
mulas. But recognize this, that 
a real short cut is a rare and 
refreshing thing. Some inven- 
tions have been accidental dis- 
coverics—most of them have been 
achieved by patient and persistent 
endeavour. It’s a long, long way 
to a short cut, and there are many 
blind turnings. 

No, the ordinary man can- 
not achieve wealth, goodness or 
scholarship by short cuts: sheer 
hard work is the formula for 
everyday people, and, singularly 
enough, sheer hard work is the 
secret of success for geniuses too. 




























































The Awe of the Inland Seas 
(The Naerodal Fjord) 


A characteristic view of the mountain-sided fjords of Norway. (See article “ 
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T was not merely sudden. It was vol- 
canic! And as unlike the usual light, 
spring-time fancies which the poet 

ascribes to young men in general as a 
meteor differs from a fire-fly. But in ordet 
to appreciate that one must understand John 
Clarke. And few people did, as a matter 
of fact. 

Colby, who had roomed with him at col 
lege, was one of these. It was an admira- 
tion of qualities other than those of his own 
convivial nature that had drawn him to the 
serious-minded, retiring young fellow in the 
first place. Sut something congenially 
native to both had risen to seal the interest 
into a gripping friendship. 

Colby had tried arouse enthusiasm fo 
his new friend among the rest of his crowd, 
who took life and learning with a hearty 
unconcern and absorbed themselves in foot 
ball and frat initiations. 

“He’s worth the whole lot of us,” Colby 
would assert when he could hearing. 
“T tell you, fellows, he’s a good egg!” 

“Well, get him out of cold storage, then,” 
the crowd would suggest 

John Clarke, as he pursued his scholarly 
course, Was not aware of the lack of youth 
ful hilarities. . 


‘ unimpressed, 


He had not been accustomed 
to them in the quiet country parsonagt 
where he had grown up, and the large life 
at college had fired him with far different 
desires. The enchanted world of know 
ledge lay richly about him the 
minds of the ages suddenly seemed beckon 
ing him to comradeship ; 


‘ hoi« rd 


: philosophy, 
science, the classics—all waited alluring!y 
to ) be possessed. And dailv he delighted in 
is firmer grasp upon the golden key which 
Would admit him to the treasure house of 


the past 


metimes on week-ends Colby bore him 


ager A 
Home with him, where he had a taste of 


« 
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wealthy ease. He was not embarrassed by 
the social demands of these visits, however. 
From his mother, who had been exotic to 


he country parsonas 


he had received un- 
consciously the gentle graces of good breed- 
ing. So he was appraised at once by the 
family: a thorough-going gentleman, a littl« 
too shy, a great deal too serious, and as 
May, Colby’s young sister, 





appended, too 
unconscious of how handsome he would be 
if he only got wakened up a little. 

In the long vacations he worked at what- 
ever he could find to do. First because he 
needed the money, and second because the 
old home was now occupied by another par- 
son and his family. He was quite alone 
except for tender memories and the great 
bequeathment. For though the material 
patrimony had been small, John Clarke had 
an inheritance. 

It was this that urged him on even when 
his brain grew tired; that pushed his hori- 
zon farther and farther back. For this in- 
heritance was a purpose so sacred that he 
had not spoken of it, even to Colby. It 
was not only the height of his own aspira 
tion, but the accomplishment ef it was to 
complete the unfulfilled in his father’s life, 
to carry out that which his father had 
vearned to do with a zealot’s fervour and 
been deprived of doing, and to which hi 
had dedicated his son from babyhood, 

‘What are you going to do when you 
finish, John? Teach o1 preach 

‘ Preach,” said John oravely. 
than this he did not confide. 

So it was not until his last year at col 
lege, when he had been capt ired and hut 
ried off to lunch one early spring day by 


’ 


But further 


Colby, who, when not otherwise engag 





was making gentle overtures toward 


law, that the whole of the purpose 


Te. ealed. 


uw 


I suppose.” 
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When the stream of gay banter and gos- 
sip which he always expected had spent 
itself somewhat, he said quietly 

“T’ve news for you, Colby. Great 
I sail the first of August for China.” In 


spite of his even voice his dark 


news! 
eyes were 
shining with excitement. 

What 
Good 


Colby sputtered, “China! 
the 
heavens, man, not a missionary! 
‘Or It’s 


how, to about, 


yaspe d. 


Clarke, vou don’t mean - 


” 

been a 
but 
go if they would 


John smiled. 
hard thing, 
I’ve always known I 


course. 
talk 


soni 


would 


take me. It was father’s greatest ambition, 
but they turned him down on_ physical 
grounds. Then the thing got hold of me 
when I was a youngster, and I’ve looked 
forward to it ever since. I know it seem 
a queer choice to vou, but I'd rather do it 


than anything else on earth.” 
Colby still “Well, look 
here, how long do you g for?” 
John smiled again. “For life, I 
There’s nothing in the way of family ties 
to bring me back even on furlough.” 


appeared dazed. 
> out 


suppose am 


Colby’s face was flushed with earnest 
affection. “But, you old, hard-skinned 
rhinoceros, where do I come in? Don't I 


count for anything in y cosmic scheme 


Look here, John, you 
off to spend your life 


can’t just casually skip 


in China without gi 


ing me some time. You've got to come out 
home soon. How about Easter vacation? 
May’s got a little house-party on for then, 
but we can stick around by ourselves and 
evade the mob. Mother will be crazy to 
have you, and—you know, 


old man, how I 
feel. You’ve got to come!” 

So it was that unoccupied for the 
to herself in the 


the 


moment, smiled knowingly 


shadows and pulled one of her strings 


one that brought John Clarke with an irre 
proachable blue suit and a shiny new suit- 
case to the bie house on the Colby estate 
one day in early April 

He had a swift warming of the heart as 


they greeted hin Mrs. Colby was all 
motherly interest in his strange prospects, 
and the others kind in their usual hearty 
fashion. As to the ucsts, Mav's ¢ illege 
friends seemed to be clever, fine-looking 
girls, and the men from Colby’s law school 
were good fellows 


Fourteen it down at long 


the 
hir 


table, and John found himself relaxing 
pleasantly in the atmosphere of youthful 
fun. He de ded later, as he eated himself 
luxuriously for the night, that perhap 


week’s play would do him good. 








The next day 
it outdoors 


’ altho oh he snc nt r 

with Colby, he was cons 
of an attitude of expectation n the 
the other guests. 


There was much te lept 
and 


ing talk of trains after lunch an 


general air of waiting for the party to he 





‘Is someone else to yniie ” he ing 
of Colby. 

“Well, rather! The t Bet ( } 
that’s right; vou don’t kt Jetty VW 
She’s lived over at W\ for the last + 
years with an aunt. Wait lL ve 
Keven the girls rave weren't 
darned old anchorite you'd pronoun 
the greatest little | h you eve 
Watch ’em all scramble for favours 
she gets here. I may « n 9 
ful gymnastics along that lir 

It was five o’clock when setty 
with her escort of 1 » had gor 


meet the train. John found himself a 





behind the others in t} hall, sl 
curious, and eager in his nscienti 
to leave no courtesy in to 
party of which Colby’s ndness had 
him one. 

It was a few minutes before h I 
but at last the flutt I 
braces by the doorway sul led s 1 
and she was standin \ Coll 
fore him. 

a tiny, exquisite creatu na bl 
and a demure ermine nec] . & @ 
cornered black hat perched upon a browr 
golden fluff of hair. 1 feature bel 
was delicately piquant the nose, 
turned up just a trifle; the red li 
curved so easily into smiles; the 
prominent, provocative little hin. 1 
brown-lashed, clear blue eyes looked 
his dark ones now, lat nd | 

And John Clarke, in hose ord ‘ 
cholarly past and ascet ly p! 
future there had been no 1 e allotte 
the emotion called love, nly 
dering through his veins a mad 1 t 
and heard in his heart tl | 
which every son of Ada | n 
one, out of all the world, I desire for) 
own. 

There had been n I I] passions, 
flitting fancies in | before t 
him distrust the reality n it cal 

» he gave himself } if ( I 
thi trange thin 

nd contemplated t I ] 

hi himeclf with 2 n 

‘ ‘ 





st of 


rin 
egin, 


uired 


saw 


never 
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been so strong as when he found that his 
hostess had placed Betty, a vision of rose- 
buds and blue satin, himself and 
Colby at dinner. And Colby, after several 
surprised glances at his friend’s eager eyes 
and the quick interest on had 
turned his attention towards the end 
of the table. 

The next morning John and Betty left 
early for the links, where they were dis 


between 


3etty’ lace, 


other 


covered later, sitting beside the second tee, 
absorbed, but not in golf. In the afternoon, 
by a skilful piece of strategy, they set off 
over the hill in search of wild flowers. 
In the evenings there was dancing in the 
John had felt shy and 
awkward on the first occasion, for his prac- 
tice had been limited. But that night, with 
Betty’s twinkling white slippers and_ her 
pliant little body to guide him, he found the 
steps easy, and thrilled to a rapturous de- 
light. He moved to enchanted 
through a Jand of faery. In his arms he 
held the Princess of Dreams—the incarna- 
tion of all those beauties of romance and 
poetry that had stirred his sensitivé soul in 
the book world where he had mainly lived. 
Now, as he released her at last, he knew 
that the world of realities, with its pas 
sionate joys and its terrifying fears, had 
claimed him, and that to lose her utterly 
would mean the rending of his own heart. 
During the next days the girls whispered 
and surmised and marvelled and the men 
fumed and envied secretly, but Betty and 
John managed to spend the time together. 
Mrs. Colby tried to look unconscious, and 


big music-room. 


musik 


only succeeded in evincing such a tender 
solicitude that everybody took the 
seriously from the start. 

On Friday a cool rain had fallen all day. 
There had been bridge and dancing and 
then more dancing and bridge, until by even- 
ing everyone was ready to gather about the 
open fire in the library and trust to sudden 
Colby had just 
finished a clever yarn when May looked up 
from a book of limericks she and one of the 
other girls had been leafing, gave a 
squeal of delight. 

“Listen, do! 


natter 


inspirations for amusement. 


and 


This must have been made 


for John!” And she read cheerfully: 
“If I were a cassowary 
In the wilds of Timbuctoo, 


I would eat a mi 
Skin 


Siona,4 

and bones and hymn-book too!” 
Sut the laughter due never cam 

there was a cry 

her face white 


In tead 
and Betty leaned forward, 





“Oh, dowt/” she entreated. 


And the un 
mistakablk 


meaning in her tone cut throyot 
the conventional lightness Lik a knife rr 
think that’s Aorrible. They don't do that 
do they—in China?” 


She was looking at John, and instead of 


answering he looked back at her with suc} 





open worship in his dark eyes that Colh 
began at once to be particularly volubl 
about nothing, and everyone else tri 
elaborately to ignore the fact that. th 
had just seen two hearts | 1. Then tl 
two principals of the scen se without 
word and left the room 

They walked through the porch and dow 
one of the earden path \ll around 
the freshly pl inted e; th, veet f 
day’s rain, breathed out the subtle incens 
of the spring. 

When the tall lila bushes were bel 
them John stopped and caught Bett 
hands in his own. 

“Do you care so much as_ that—what 
happens to me?” he asked tensely, 

She raised the blue eyes, clouded by 


tender tears. 
“Oh, so much! 


!’’ she said with a litt 
sob. 
And then he drew her, like a drooping 
rose, against his breast. 
So sudden as that, it had come and s 
deathless. 
When at last they roused fi the firs 


breathless ecstasy Betty whispered : 
“John, it’s Fate, 
And Fate, hearing her name mentioned, 
smiled again inscrutably in the shadows, 
and set about pulling another 


isn’t it?” 
string. 


II \ 


AT precisely twenty-two minutes past seven 
on the first Monday morning in June tl 
Reverend Doctor Samuel Woods gave 
last delicate brush to the small hirsute « 





that broke the bald desert which now ex 
tended out of sight as he looked int 
mirror. It was the final t h to his 
maculate toilet. At seven-thirty he 
take his place at the breakfast-table wi 
the fruit would be already placed. Nev 
was there more than a n s Variation 
fror this schedule 
There were a number of things wl 
Doctor Woods never ; sed freely to } 
f. One was that the extré y methodi 
ibits in which he found himself funct 
ng were not of his own ing. TI | 
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matter of retiring, for example. They 
always went to bed at ten. He would have 
liked to prop himself up in bed, with the 
pillows lumped in comfortable distortions 
behind him, and read himself to sleep. But 
the light was disturbing to the other occu- 
pant of the room, and besides, after the 
perils of eyestrain had been pointed out to 
him with more severity and greater length 
on each occasion, he had given up all 
thought of it. 

Failing that, he would have enjoyed re- 
maining alone in the living-room occasion- 
ally, till midnight or later, to finish a book. 
But remonstrances had been so continuous 
and the arguments against the. practice so 
sound that he had quietly relinquished the 
idea. 

Getting up in the morning, too. Of course, 
regularity was essential, but once in awhile 
he longed to over-sleep with the sweet, 
guilty, half-consciousness that he was doing 
so, then bolt his breakfast and hurry the 
two squares to the station in time to catch 
the train by a hair’s-breadth. There would be 
some zest in that. And he could run like a 
young hare, if he was sixty-five. But 
the opportunity never came. The alarm 
clock went off exactly at a quarter to 
seven each morning and the usual routine 
followed. 

It was the matter of muffins, however, 
that oftenest crossed his mind. He had 
iggested them in his courteous fashion 

ony times. Hot muffins for breakfast. 
The thought sent a small appreciative 
trickle across his palate. But the muffins 
were ruled out on two scores. First, be- 
cause all hot breads were indigestible, and 
second, because the making of them would 
necessitate a change in the perfectly ad- 
justed machinery of the morning. Each 
time the thing was settled with calm, 
logical negation. And being a gentleman he 
did not insist. 

The great admission, indeed, which Doc- 
tor Woods never made was that he was not 
the captain of his own soul. He was merely 
second mate, as it were. By which subtle 
innuendo we arrive at Mrs. Samuel Woods. 

If the human race may be divided into 
those born to obey and those born to com- 
mand, Matilda Woods would head the latter 
column. Positiveness was written on each 
of her large, serious features. Decision 
flashed from her eyes. There was, more- 
over, such a superior wisdom, such an in- 
fallibility about her judgment, that those who 
tried to disagree with her felt unreasonable 
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or foolish, whether the subject was the 
proper size for a garbage pail or the site of 
the new church. 

A facetious young man remarked once 
that, when she had inquired severely 
whether he would have cream or lemon in 
his tea, he had just saved himself from 
replying docilely, “whichever you think 
best, ma’am.” 

So perfect was her system that she man- 
aged her housework without a maid; 
directed the charities of the large suburban 
town where she lived; was president of the 
Confederated Missionary Societies of that 
end of the State, and absolute dictator of 
the local one; found time to prepare a seri¢s 
of articles upon the needs of the foreign 
field; to deliver numerous addresses; to give 
advice and statistics upon all subjects to 
everybody; and to supervise the work of her 
husband. 

A super-woman in zeal and capability, yet 
Jacking withal that most excellent gift of 
charity which covers the frailties of many 
less competent sisters in its gracious mantle. 
Mrs. Woods, it might be noted, was not 
aware of any such lack in herself. 

Forty years ago she and Samuel Woods, 
as young missionaries, had met on a vessel 
bound for China. It had seemed natural 
and proper, considering the unity of their 
purpose and the loneliness of their position, 
that they should marry. There had been 
no pretence at sentiment then or later. The 
work had engrossed them both. 

When illness had brought them back home 
nearly twenty years before, a secretaryship 
on the Foreign Board had been offered 
Doctor Woods because of his distinguished 
faithfulness abroad, and she had quickly 
applied her own organizing touch to the 
activities within reach and developed a new 
circle of influence in which she was again 
the directing, efficient centre. 

On this particular morning her move- 
ments, each one calculated to save time and 
energy, could be heard in the kitchen as 
Doctor Woods came downstairs and opened 
the front door. The green lawn sparkled 
back at him, and the rose bushes on either 
side of the walk and about the little arbour 
he had painstakingly constructed the sum- 
mer before showed their first fresh, sweet 
blossoms. He drew in the fragrance and 
his eyes lighted with pleasure. A poet's 
soul lurked within him. 

There was a decided tapping of a spoon 
on the edge of a glass to indicate that the 
absolute breakfast moment had come. He 
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went out to the dining-room and the morn- 
ing meal began. 
“7 


exact 


Mrs. Woods in 
this is the day young 


said hea 
“that 
Clarke is to bring his fiancée for her inter- 
view, is it not?” 

Doctor Woods started guiltily. A long- 
ing, lingering thought of muffins had just 
then been rising from his inner conscious- 


ness. 


believe,” 
tones, 


“So it is,’ he admitted. “So it is. I’m 
very eager to meet the young woman. | 


consider Clarke one of the finest candidates 
we've sent to the field. You 
hear him talk about it. It makes me long 
to go back with him.” 

“Well,” said his wife judicially, “7 think 
youll find something peculiar about that 
girl. Why should he insist on bringing her 
to see you personally before she fills out 
the usual application blank and sends refe1 
ences? It’s my opinion that she has no 
qualifications that can be set down in black 
and white, and they think they can brazen 
it out in an interview. I hope, 
Samuel, that you will be on your guard.” 

“T wish,” he said uncomfortably, “that 
the Board had not left this matter of pass 
ing the applicant entirely to me; it’s a great 
responsibility.” 

Mrs. Woods bridled perceptibly. “I think 
it is highly reasonable that the Board should 


ever should 


somehow 


leave it to you. Aren’t you the one who 
knows conditions in China? And who” 
she ended with emphasis—“knows more 


about the qualifications a missionary’s wife 
should possess?” 

“That's true, of course,” he agreed with 
hasty policy; “and yet it’s a responsibility. 
I hope, however, she will prove suitable in 
every way. 

“T doubt it.” 
ally final. 

Doctor Woods kept thinking of his wife’s 
predictions as he rode to the city. Out of 
them ugly little possibilities, distressing 
problems leaped and dodged about among 
the headlines of his paper. His heart had 
gone out to John Clarke as to a son on their 
first meeting. It would horrible if 
now it should fall to him to bring the young 
fellow pain. For over and over he remem 
himself that the the 
must stand before ali personal feeling. 

Once at the the 
the day crowded out al! 


The words were metallic 


be too 


bered good of work 


othce f 


routine aflairs of 
thoughts 
in the afternoon, as it neared the hour 


the interview, 


these But 
for 


the uneasiness returned. 


Promptly at three the two were ushered 





in. 


Doctor Woods started slightly, An, 
other honest lover of the beautiful might 
have done likewise. , 

Out of respect to the occasion setty had 
worn her plainest, most suitable suit an 


imported rose homespun. On her head was 


a hat to match, with a rose feather rampant. 


Zeneath it were rose cheeks which even 
Doctor Woods’ untutored eye detected as 
nature’s own handiwork; and as a bright 


foil to them were the clear, blue eves and 
golden-brown hair. 


John advanced eagerly—a_ proud, ney 
John, with shoulders that had had_ the 
slightest scholarly stoop before now proud 
erect. His eyes glowed. There was trium- 
phant joy about his whole bearing, 

*“ Doctor W oods,” he exclai led, “this is 
Miss Webb, of whom I’ve written you.” 

When the greetings were over John left 
for the outer office with a tender, half 
anxious glance behind at Betty, looking 
very small on the edge of a large chair. 

The Doctor spread some papers before 
him, adjusted his glasses, cleared his throa 
and began : 


“It is necessary, Miss Webb, as you no 
doubt fe 1 to make careful 
inquiry concerning the character and train 


kn yw, 1 the Soar 


ing of all candidates for the mission field. 
And since would-be wives of those going 
out are considered in the light of candi 
dates there are certain questions = You 
understand, I’m sure. Your first name, 
please ? ”" 

‘ Betty.” 

“ Er—Elizabeth ?” 

‘No, just Betty. Tt doesn’t sound very 
dignified ” reerettully 

“Your age! <3 

“Twenty-one.” 

“Your motive in taking u 1e work?’ 

“My m-motive?” Be ooked blank. 

‘Your reason for wishing to go to China.” 

Jetty smiled. The blue eyes shone Two 
hints of dimples appeared. Doctor Wood 


had 


irmth and 


a sudden feeling that the vw 
sweetness of June had pencti d the drab 
oftice 

“Oh,” she said, “do you have to put that 
down: Why, because I e John, ot 
course,” 

Doctor Woods looked at } en. 

‘Hlad you any thought ng into 
ion work before you Mr. Clarke?’ 

Oh, dear no!’ The 1¢ ned n 
than amusin “Tt’s so awful queel 
think of my doing such a thing Nob 
believes me when T tell tl But ’—1 
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voice dropped seriously—“I would go any- 
where with him!” 

At the end of ten minutes Doctor Woods’ 
brow was corrugated; deep lines held his 
mouth in a worried parenthesis ; he was star- 
ing’ at the following facts among those re- 
corded on the paper : 

Education; Miss Allen’s Finishing School. 

Courses in Bible study: None. 

Executive experience: None. 

Training in social service: None. 

Forms of Church work engaged in at any 
time: None. 

General Welfare Work engaged in at any 
time: Danced in costume at charity ball. 

Length of time missionary service has 
been completed: Six weeks. 

Length of time interest has been felt in 
the missionary enterprise: Six weeks. 

He looked at Betty’s face, flushed and a 
little anxious, and hard. His 
hands fumbled nervously with the papers. 

“Miss Webb,” he began finally, “do you 
feel you have given this matter sufficient 
consideration? Do you realize the hardships 
that the life of a missionary entails? Your 
life hitherto, from your own statements, has 
been one of sheltered care, of pleasure——” 

Betty interrupted him eagerly. “But I’m 
glad to give that all up. I don’t know how 
to make you understand how much I—I 
care.” Her blue eyes shone with something 
bright and steadfast. “If I knew we would 
both lose our lives out there I would still go 
if John wanted to. I love him—like that!” 

Perspiration stood upon Doctor Woods’ 
brow. “My dear Miss Webb, unfortunately 
the Board is not greatly concerned with the 
question of your love.” 

Betty’s face was piteous in its amazement. 

“But compared with that, what else can 
possibly matter?” 

“The work! Your fitness for it, your in- 
terest in it. It is that must 
I fear you are forgetting it.” 

“Oh, but I’m not; John has told me. 
truly sorry for those poor people. There 
will be little things I can do to help. 
And if I make an awfully happy home for 
John, won't I be helping the work? I'll take 
such wonderful care of He needs 
someone to watch him cheer him 
really.” 

Doctor Woods pushed the papers from him 
and rose. “I think,” he said in a 


swallowed 


we consider. 


I’m 


him 


and up, 


strained 


voice, “that I had _ bette speak to Mr. 
Clarke alone for a few moments.” 
Betty rose quickly and came close to him 
Doctor Woods,” he said earnestly, 





Tell 


“you've been to China. 
ail be horrid and sordid and ugly, will jt? 


me, it won't 


You know at first it will be ou honeymootr 
There are some beautiful things out ther 
aren't there?” 

Doctor Woods’ eyes were suddenly fa; 
His face relaxed. He was forgetting 
the réle expected of him. He was living 
over his youth in a strange land. 

“Ah,” he breathed, “so beautiful! Thy 
Feast of the Lanterns! I watched it onc 
under a full moon. Then the golden island 
of the Yang Tse, with the mottled blue sk 
the junks on the and the old 
temples with the sunset behind them 


away. 


over Tivel 


—and 


the weird, sweet magic of the Orienta 
nights! And once on a short furlough 
” 


saw Japan 
“In cherry-blossom time?” Betty wi 
pered., 





“In cherry-blossom time!” His kind] 
voice looked into the ardent. loveliness 
the one raised to his. The glow in his eyes 
deepened. 


“Tt could be heaven there,” he finished. 


Then he caught himself sharply, A fleet- 
ing vision of his wife’s ironclad counten 
ance came before him. He felt again 


burden of responsibility, and a great sen 
of shame at his weakness in 
forgetting it. 

“Will you kindly ask Mr. Clarke to cor 
in for a moment?” 

When John entered an old man sat at th 
desk who would not meet his eyes. 

“Clarke,” he began, “I would give every 
thing I possess if I could honestly recom 
mend Miss Webb to be sent out with 
but I can’t. She is utterly untrained, 
has no interest in the 
relation to you; she has no realization « 
what the thing actually means—I can unde! 
stand your—ah—dceep attachment fot I 
but, my dear boy, I have to considet 
work first. Zhat’s my plain duty.” 

John’s face was white. The 
from him like flames. In them was all th 
force of the two mighty passions of h 





momentarily 


} 


cause except in 


words burs 


Wf 


“You don’t mean—you can’t mean, it W 
be a choice between Acr and my % rk?” 

“I’m afraid so. It’s a sore trial now, but 
you are both young, and -your friend 
ship has been very short. Time heals 
And as to your work, ‘He that putteth hi 
hand to the plough as 

The stricken anguish in the other's fe 
topped him. 

“But you can’t mean it. She és interested 
and she will learn. I'll teach her. I tho 
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if you only saw her you would understand. 
And our love—I tell you, love like ours is 
born of God. It’s for ever. Can't you see it 
couldn’t be otherwise ?” 

Doctor Woods did see—that and much 
more. Before him stood a young man, 
white to the lips, all the gladness of life 
struck from him by the blow he had re- 
ceived. In the next room sat the girl, still 
confident, afire with her tender love. The 
effect upon her when she knew he could only 
conjecture. He felt himself trembling under 
the strain of it, but the stern voice of duty 
fell heavily upon his ear. 

“T wish you would take the matter up 
with the other members of the Board,” he 
began. “I can only act as I am given to 
see the right. Some of the others may see 
it all differently.” The words were laboured. 

John’s face did not brighten. “It’s your 
opinion that counts. The others won't go 
over it, 1 know that.” He gripped the desk 
with his hands. “This thing is so sudden 
and so terrible I can’t find words to discuss 
it further now. I never dreamed of this. 
Of course, I knew her training was lacking, 
but it seemed a small thing against her abso- 
lute goodness, the wonder of her willing- 
ness to share my life. It’s not a question of 
advancing more facts. There aren’t any 
more. It’s something above facts that enters 
in. Won’t you reconsidet Won't you re- 
serve your judgment for a few hours at 
least? Think what it means to me—it’s life 
and death. Won't you keep thinking of it 
this evening, and I'll be in my room till 
midnight, hoping and praying that you can 
alter your decision? If you do, will you 
call me up? I know you're both honest and 
kind; put yourself in my place!” 


Il 


WHEN Doctor Woods reached home that 
evening he found his wife calmly working 


g 
on reports at the living-room table. This 
meant a cold dinner. It irritated him 


strangely, although there was nothing new 
in the situation. Cold dinner and reports 
always went hand in hand. 

When he had finished serving the potato 
salad and tongue, his wife eyed him ques- 
tioningly. 

“Well, what did you discover in your in- 
terview?” 

Doctor Woods rearr: nged the silver be 
side his plate with meticulous care. 


« _” ‘ a 
I fear,” he said slowly, “that your sup 


o 
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positions were correct. She is very young, 
very beautiful, very much in love, but 
entirely unprepared for the work.” 

Mrs. Woods’ expression was almost com- 
placent. “I knew it! Well, I'm glad you 
settled the matter promptly and finally. 
For that’s what you did, I suppose?” Her 
critical eyes raked him. 

His face flushed slightly. “I told Clarke 
I could not honestly recommend her, and 
the poor fellow was even more broken up 
than I had expected. It—it was very hard 
for me, Matilda.” 

“And what did you do?” she asked. 
“Did you weaken on account of a piece of 
sentiment ?” 

“He begged me to promise that I would 
reconsider the matter this evening and call 
him up if I changed my opinion. I could 
hardly refuse to do that. They’re so ¢er- 
ribly in love, it struck me as rather tragic.” 

Mrs. Woods sniffed. “The tragedy,” she 
stated, “would be in sending a silly, love- 
sick, untrained girl to such an important 
post. It is surely unnecessary to point that 
out to you. Your decision, of course, will 
stand.” 

“Of course,” her husband agreed faintly. 

After dinner she seated herself at the open 
window to finish her reports. Doctor Woods 
wandered towards the small rose arbour and 
sat down. 

The air was haunted with perfume as the 
light winds blew—now delicately languorous 
from the honeysuckle, now warmly volup- 
tuous from the roses. One gold star 
appeared to watch the lingering sunset. 
Softly the twilight came on like a still, 
breathless dream. 

In the arbour Doctor Woods bowed his 
head. He has just done a tremendous thing. 
He had opened wide a fast-locked chamber 
of his mind, and down dim, silent corridors 
buried ghosts of himself were coming forth, 
warmly alive, lighting again the ashes of 
dead fires. He was re-living a long past 
dav. 

He was seeing himself forty years ago, 
another John Clarke, young 
scholarly, highly eager to be gone on his 
ereat commission. He saw them move 


earnest, 


, 


slowly in review, the long, loyal years of 
service in the cause he loved. The quiet, 
faithful vears abroad and at home that had 
brought him peace. 

And now, from out that peace, the man 
within him he had thought dead was crying 
out bitterly for the thing he had missed 
for the thing those years had not brought. 


w~ 
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remembering the old 
the 
spell of the Oriental nights lay upon him. 
Great longing for- soft, 
sweet lips to kiss; for the feel of tender 
curving arms; for a heart that loved him to 


He was deliberately 


mad desires he had fought when rich 


surging waves ol 


beat against his own; for understanding eyes 
to look and find rapture in 
the magic of the scenes That night by 
the old Temple of Buddha when the wind 
came bringing the little 
bells, and the curving, dragon-peopled eaves 


with him new 


tinkle of distant 
were drenched in golden moonlight 
The strange hush of pertect summer noons 
in the fields . . The 
against the full spread sails on the Yangtse 
And then the nights again 
the 
sweetness 
Strange, 


wide rice sunsets 
every 


where nights of haunting, sorrowful 
thoughts to be 
like 


watercourses 


far-off 
brain 


pouring 


through his urgent streams 


through long, dry , sweeping 


him away away 


From the doorway came a voice firmly 
reproving. 

ten o'clock ?” 
sat 


emphasis. 


“Samuel, do you know it’s 


Mechanically he half rose 
He spoke with deliberat 


, then down 
again. 

“T’m thinking, Matilda; I do 
be disturbed.” 

The 
surprise, took a step forward, paused, then 
back to 1 
quently towards the arbour, 

Doctor Woods drew 
o'clock. John Clarke w 
counting the 
fear 


not wish to 


figure in the doorway started in 


went her records, glancing fre 
a deep breath. Ten 


vuld be 


minutes, agonizing 


in his room, 

between 
the choice 
Life 


horror ot 


mted 


hope and and the 


which almost him. and 


death he had said it was 
Samuel 


conti 


Woods 
] 


And who was he, in whose 
heart altar had alwavs 
darken the flame bef 


betore 
were W 


one cen empty, to 
which those two 
orshipping ? Who was 

of love Did 
Who dared say 


prepare d, 7ea 


young hearts 


he to measure the possibilitic 
it not provide for its own 
what thev two, the perfectly 
lous young apostle girl who merely 
loved might accom igh the years? 
He rem mb re d again the days of weary 
futile com 


he avy 


such 


ing discouragement, of strainin; 


yassion, when his heart had been 
} ’ 


within him. Clarke would know many 


1 who tried to serve those 
\nd kn wine 
heaven it would be to leave 

for the rest and peace of love, 
little teudernesses and 


days. Everyone dic 


pitiful thousands. them, what 
them at night 
of foolish 
small, happy 


things! Would the next day not bring more 


Qa 


perfect strength? After all, it was the hearts 
of men that grew tired unto death, 

A line from Keats flashed upon him, TI 
was it! That was the thought he 
striving to fit into words. 
mortality of a love like that! 
quickening, 
undying ! 


lat 
had beer 


n 
‘| he ble ssed 
The « tern; 


renewing power of it—vyout 


“For ever wilt thou love and she }y 
fair!” 

And the girl had said, “But comp: 
with that, what else can possibly matte: 

And Clarke had said, “I tell you, 
like ours is born of God.” 


Whe n he 


was eleven, 


looked at his watch at last 


Mrs. Woods Was arranging he 


record books in orderly piles. He wat 
her hands as they moved—strong, 
capable hands. Hands that had never 
softly at rest within another’s; hands 
never caressed; that knew no curves of 


tenderness. 
He rose slowly to hi rect His head W 
heavy, but an exaltation fted his | 


He went up the rose-bordered wa 
ing the fragrance. 


Mrs. Woods eyed him in n ré 
“Do vou realize, Samuel, that it’s el 
o'¢ lock * a 

Doctor Woods did not answet He wall 
to the telephone and gave a numb H 
wife’s expression changed f ne of f 
astonishment. 

“Samuel,” she cried hrilly, wl 


you going to do?” 





There was no reply She ume 
her face flushing angril\ 

“You don’t mean that you're ng t 
John Clarke? That you're » be 
enough to— “a 

‘lam calling John Clarke,” her husb 
replied with dignity. ‘I a lling | 
because I’m convinced that tl t I 
people have somethin too pricele 
tamper with, and I don't proy ti 

There was a buzzing on tl her 
quick, trong voice almost hoked 
eagerness Doctor Woods w n 
derly as he spoke. 

“Ves, lve changed n decision N 
don’t thank me. I’m doing what I 
to be the best for the ] ’ l asf 
you.” 

His eves rested on hi f She w 
sitting down in a new he ( 
her face was a look he had er see 
there—a composite of amazement disay 


proval chagrin and——« 
, ‘ ’ 
respect? 
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He spoke again with gentle deliberation, 
his eyes fixed on her. 

“And please tell Miss Webb that when 
she sees Japan in cherry-blossom time she 
is to think of—me.” 

He hung up the receiver. The look on his 
wife’s face seemed frozen there. A sudden 
thrill came over him, warm, delicious, 
masterful. 

He walked firmly to his reading-chair and 


sat down, 


THE WORSHIPPERS 





“Matilda,” he said in the voice of one 
having authority, “go to bed. 


I am going 
to sit up and read Keats. 


And in the morn- 
ing I am going to sleep late, so there will 
be plenty of time for muffins for breakfast. 
In fact,” he ended in a tone of delicate com- 
mand, “I am going to expect them! ” 


<Je 


And Fate, smiling a soft, inscrutable 


t=) 


smile, turned to busy herself elsewhere. 








The 
Worshippers 


I 


Draw nigh to God. 

Yes, that I will, 

O voice so small and still. 

Yet, 1 must drink my spirit full 

Of righteous aids to holiness. 

First, let me don my chasuble, 
Then I'll prostrate myself, and make 
The Holy Sign, ere 1 partake 

Of this most blessed Eucharist, 


Or come to any holy tryst. 
I would not with unseemly haste 
Rush to my Lord. But, meekly, 


chaste, 
With priestly 
saintly care 
I will draw nigh to God within His 
house Or prayer, 


vestments and with 


Il 


Draw nigh to God. 

t gladly l 

solemn reverence draw nigh. 
And I shall need no white-robed choir 
To make my wistful soul aspire. 

I shall not seek the mystic plaint 

Of throbbing music; nor the faint 
Religious light. I want no priest 
lo stand between me and the feast. 
No hollow ritual will I bring 
To dull this audience with my King. 
No ornate building me appals, 

I worship God ’mid four bare walls. 








Pimssmns 


Fay Inchfawn 


Nought that the senses can possess 
Shall hinder me from holiness, 


Draw nigh to God, 

Out I will stray 

And find Him on the broad highway, 
In cleansing wind, in scented air, 

I’1l seek for Him, and find Him there. 
Not in the incense-laden aisle, 

But in some copse where violets smile, 
Not in the close conventicle, 

But by the hedgerow, dreamy-full 

Of primrose and of celandine. 

So, with His rainbow for a sign 

I shall come very near the One 

Who times the rain and rules the sun, 


IV 


Draw nigh to God. 

I needs must take 

My apron off . and, first, I’1] bake 

These little pasties ; then I’ll spread 

The table-cloth. YVll make my bed. 

I’ll tidy up, and wash the floor, 

And shake the mats, and lock the 
door. 

When all is done, then I’ll upstairs, 

And reverently Ill say my prayers. 


¥ 


Draw nigh 
Lord, here am I. 





i 
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Do Good Wives Make Good 
: ‘Husbands ? ' 











Your paths were two when first the tale began, of the slum districts in Nott Hill. A 
And now are one, and still with every year crowd outside ai ding brick chur \ 
Love, the Divine Roadmaker works His Will seitiail jue piiiebiidliiels c drifted 
And of those paths he makes one perfect Road ; ; ’ ; : 
Which those that follow after shall find smooth, M them just in time to see what I 
And with more easy steps shall seek the Dawn. b it them tog: \ coup 
the rtizan cla id just t married. He 
HEN I put such a striking que stion wa a tall. reedv \ uth. = a flower 
this | am under no illusion as to 71 buttonhole. and ve aie 2 
what type of answer will be given) cpe on the contrar 
to me by the vast majority of readers. blue costume. and a hat t 
They will tell me, with happy confidence, = cence of refinemet .d q 
that it is overwhelmingly in the affirmative a domestic servant. but bot! 1 a kind of 
that there can be no suc h creature a8 a2 gOOd) = padian: Innk thas ’ , 

5 radian LOOK that made rie l 
husband without a good wife, and that,  gowards the m. and wish them all maz of 
even if a man is but an indifferent partner ay ee ne Sey Seem = : 
at the start of his matrimonial career, a ee a , ges | ee 4 eanhana : 
good wife will make all the difference to 7 et as I pressed a 112 f 
him, and almost inevitably will transmute = ¢yq a ; 
what was but poor dross at the outset into ppcery Pie irprised 
pure gold. motherly-looking ld ‘ lutte t 

another he nue 
No Easy Solution that e is! She'll - a 
Now I do not want to shock any sensi ot eS 
tive man or woman, but | feel I must point 
out, here, at the beginning, that the ques **Much too Good for Him” 
tion, “Do good Wive make good hu I tu ed walked a t ] 
bands?” is, by no means, capable of so wot comn t | 
imple, so easy, « o satisfactory a solu mv 1 1 I did 
tion There are a lot of pitfall hidden ‘ narried, but T | 
behind it, and parents who would let good 1 to the ticis! S] t 
girls marry but middling kind of men 1 for him, ces 
under the impression that those girls will Ca i wife be too 
inevitably pull the beam level, are often | Should men and w é . 
destined to have a cruel awaker ng as to a choose partner pil | 
true matrimonial balance when the real 1 intellectual Ie ] yf « 
strain of married life begin The answet vt ne wise pre t I 
to th problem is, in no 1 ready « | Wd sav that ' hes 
obviou ftirmative \ eve . arith ' ' ! , ' level of tl 
metic don’ ve ta 1 that Societ ; enefit 
\is simple ad 1! Let me i 
exp n | 1 hat tout the r v 
I ther d Il was pa through ¢« 1] e a vood deal of in tl 
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DO GOOD WIVES MAKE GOOD HUSBANDS ? 





rough and at close quarters, particularly if 
they live in a slum where too often a 
“home ” means one room. And, anyway, 
Married Life is a curious thing. You may 
have beautiful theories about it, but it has 
got to be lived on a level of Gradgrind fact. 
: Unsatisfied, I turned to concrete cases—to 
examples of married life that | had met of 
late. Some of the men were what would be 
called: good husbands. 
were everywhere regarded as good wives— 
but oftentimes, if I had to express the 
couples in figures, I could not use 2 + 2 to 
indicate 4, but would have to have recourse 
to1 + 3 or 244 + 1%. Indeed, I could not 
just then recall a case where | could say 
emphatically, “There, at all events, go a 


Some of the women 


model couple Meg 
The truth, of course, is that good wives do 
not necessarily make good husbands, neither 


do good husbands, even to a much smalle1 


: ? 
degree, make good wives. One might even 
eo so far as to assert that the Scheme of 
Creation does not expect it, and does not 
demand it. Life is growth, particularly 
married life, and deep in the mystery of 
Pain, in Joy and Sorrow, and Hope and 
Failure and Tears, is hidden the secret of 
that exact amount of growth that is de- 
manded from us all. Goodness, it is true, 
has a certain compelling force of its own, 
ut how often do you see a most selfish 
husband or wife yoked to a most perfectly 
unselfish mate? Surely that is not always 
an accident? It may even be design. 
A Smile that Covered a 

Broken Heart 

When I was young I quite justifiably 
believed that every successful man owed his 
advancement to his good wife. 
of the things that one learnt insensibly from 
1 mother, and whenever it fell to my lot to 
respond for the toast of “The Ladies,” as 


probably the youngest bachelor present, | 


It was one 


found it almost a habit to allude to this ci 
cumstance—until—one fatal night the guest 

honour was a famous Yorkshire magnate 
that Queen Victoria had just specially 
honoured. And then I. too, brought it out, 
and said I was sure our di tinguished visitor 
would be the first to admit how much he 
owed to his rood wife. 

The baronet 


smiled pleasantly in= my 
cirection, and 


. bowed when applause 
followed, and many a yeat passed before I 
learnt that his wife was at that time abso 
lutely insane, and for vears 


previous had 
been the source of 


terrible unhappiness to must 
847 


/ 


him, but so well was the secret kept nobody 
outside the family circle suspected it. 
People merely thought that his deepening 
look of severity and reserve sprang from 
consciousness of power and pride in his 
own achievements. In sober truth, they 
did simply this—they covered a_ broken 
heart. 

All the same, I am not at all sure that 
one can put these hidden tragedies down 
entirely on the debit side. Somehow I have 
found many husbands grow in strength, and 
wisdom, and sweetness through what an 
Irish professor I know loves to call “the 
heart-scald,’’ and if husbands wax in stature 
through a long, sad gamut of such experi- 
ences, may not women? Are there not 
many admirable women who only feebly 
wish to be good—women who run preferably 
after happiness, social 
commercial success? They, like men, have 
to be brought into line with what Carlyle 
called the Eternal Verities. 


brilliance, even 


Married Life a Great Discipline 

I suppose, when you get right down to 
bed-rock, most married people will tell you 
that married life is really a great discipline, 
and that if you want to get a true concep- 
tion of it, a fair perspective, you must view 
it—not as it is at any given moment, but 
as Bergson taught, when it is in never- 
Unfortunately, many 
young couples do not see this. They only 
recall that on such and such a date He did 
this or She said that, and so they pontificate 
about the failure of Marriage, the Hopeless 
Character of Husbands, or the Wayward- 
ness of Wives till true love flies shuddering 
into the impenetrable and the unseen. 

A society woman I once knew very well 
was apt to discourse rather at large on what 
she called the Great Mystery of Married 
Life. From her standpoint it was this: 
Too little was said about matrimony in the 
Bible! How silent God was when He made 
woman! Would not a day come soon when 

“Look 


where we stand at present,” she was wont 


ceasing action. 


new directions would be given? 


to observe. “The battle of the sexes has 
been fought, and ended. Women have got 
pretty well all the equality they want. 
But we still have women’s natural weapons 

greater natural hardness, 
reproaches, coldness and a nimbler brain. 
Oucht we in fairness to use them, or should 


persistence, 


we adopt the purely masculine standard 
and ‘play the game’? More and more 


be heard of this problem as time goes 
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on; it seems to me only a revelation from 





the Divine can ever finally settle it. Mean- 
while we only help our children to blunder 
forward! ” 


Even my friend, however, admitted that 


there were grave difficulties. As a writer 
of a recent work on Marriage pointed out, 
in woman love is inspired by pure idealism, 
by the raising of an altar to an unknown 
god, In man, on. the othe hand, the 
goddess appears before he builds the altar. 
And he added: “It is an old-fashioned 
theory that a man and his wife should be 
the opposite of each other, that a dark man 
should marry a tair woman, and vice versa, 
down to mental and to spiritual qualities. 
It would not be an unwise choice if the 
physical attributes of the one complemented, 
rather than intensified, the other, yet it 1s 
infinitely to be desired that harmony of 
taste and te my 


erament should prevail. 


A Trick of Fate 

There is, however, another standpoint 
from which we can view this question. It 
i is. Good women oftentimes will not 


h good men. Some trick of 


is th 
fall in love wit 
Fate seems to trap them into what looks 
uncommonly like the most unsuitable of 


marriages, but neither tears nor threats will 


make them pause on the threshold, and, 
although a life’s martyrdom usually follows, 
their love will persist even to the end. 


Now the real miracle of this déhdcle of love 
and faith is thi Th 
prove as the years of married life speed 


onward. Instead, they almost invariably 


men do not im- 


degenerate, but, in spite of all, children 
come, and they are well brought up and 
carefully launched into good careers. True, 
time silvers the hair of the martyred one, 
but when she passes away, not ‘only her 
friends say, “She was a perfect wife, a true 
woman,” but her children proclaim far and 
wide: “All that we are we owe to a good 
mother!” Is this sheer, stark tragedy or is 
it merely life? , 
Obviously here you see how an unreco 
nized factor count Now that factor is 


often of more importance than the surface 





happine of wive or husband in two 
words, it is the children Criti 
married life, and particularly present-day 


critics, too often leave the children out of 


account. They should not. The Marriage 
Service doe not Providence dot not 
If married couple re nized that the 


whole, 


I remember some years 


much impressed by th 
known official at the Fo 
just received a knight] 


at dinner talking ove 


Changed our Lives,” ar 


rose, he said to me 


my son Christopher, I 
have. He got knocked 


car and fatally injured. 


Hi 


University College Hospiti 
and | were fetched vet 


death-bed. ‘You are 1 


Heaven, sonnie, are ye 


the last brief interval 
‘No, mummie,’ he ansv 


smile, ‘not if daddy 
will, daddsie, wont ye 


always came with me 
wanted you! 


The Supreme Test 


“Well, Almighty God 


supreme ordeal of answ 


lor a econd later unc 


and poor old Chris pz 


the rest is silence. But I n 


supreme test Ol a child 


forgot again the womar 


child and went so neat 
to d 


was but a poor, sé 


ol husband. Afterwat 


atoned. 
“And maybe some pe 


added, with a slight t 


tion on his breast, “thi 
but I would give it al 


knowledge that | had 
husband and that ( 
me, poor selfish rottet 
death agony, but ha 
from the sweet, graci 
sacrificed her heart an 
him truly love me. Bu 
that is Married Life. 
Mavbe I have now 
tions 


1. Good wives do not 


husbands. 


2. Good husbands do 


ood wives. 
But I have still left 


ing away from the chi 


ome atmosphere oT ¢ 


rust! Well, do 


» sO. Up to th: 








ry of a well 
Office who had 
We sat lat 


ngs that had 
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su never met 
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The Religious 


“The Second City’’ and 
its Pulpits 


if 2 of Glasgow By Alexander Gammie 


Perhaps more than with any nation, you must understand the religious 

life of the Scots if you would rightly estimate their character and 

destiny. Changes in the church life of Glasgow make this article 
opportune. 


LASGOW has almost always been a 

city of great preachers. Along with 

the business enterprise which has 
made it the commercial capital of Scotland 
and the “second city of the Empire,” it has 
also been conspicuous for the keenness of its 
church life. 


A Very Vital Thing 

Perhaps this may have been’ more 
clearly evident in the days before the 
city harboured so great an alien population, 
But, notwithstanding the influx which has in 
the church life of Glasgow is still a very 
vital thing. The city 


generosity they built great churches, and in 
the same spirit continued to support them. 


Aggressive Churches 
Nothing could be more erroneous than to 
think of the city as wholly given over to the 
idolatry of materialism or entirely sunk in 
the depths of religious indifference. There 
is a strong current of earnest, active church 
life exercising a real and widespread in- 
fluence. If there are struggling congrega- 
tions bravely battling against adverse con- 
ditions, there are also great and flourishing 
congregations second to none in Britain, 
Nor are the Glasgow churches content to 
centre in themselves. 





has its slums and its 





Recent English and 





slum conditions, its 
ague spots and_ its 
lestering sores, its per- 
plexing problems and 
its secthing unsettle- 
ment. There is much 
to give grave cause for 
concern, as there is in 
every Other vast centre 
of population. Yet 
there is another side 
which is not to be 
ignored. Glasgow is a 
great religious centre. 
It has churches almost 
without number, and 
many of them = are 
among the finest in the 
land. The Glasgow 
people have put into 
their church life many 
of the characteristic 
qualities by which they 
have been distin 














American visitors have 
remarked on the readi- 
ness with which so 
many of the capable 
laymen throw  them- 
selves into definitely 
aggressive church and 
mission work. And 
in addition to this, 
outside the churches, 
not in opposition to, or 
in competition with 
them, but rather as 
auxiliaries, there are 
numerous organizations 
and agencies which 
have become famous by 
their far-reaching in- 
fluence for good. Yet, 
after all, what else 
might have been ex- 
pected from the city 
whose civic motto down 
through all the cen- 

















gushed in other 


turies has been: “Let 





sphere es ; : oneal 
pheres. By their pro- a John A. re nll Glasgow Flourish by 
verbially keen  entet — 5 the Preaching of the 
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A Great Succession 

It cannot be regarded as surprising that in 
sich a community there should have been 
maintained a steady succession of great 
preachers. They have, of course, varied 
from age to age, both in the nature and the 
scope of their gifts. There have been men 
of peculiar genius who touched but a ce 
tain select or restricted constituency, but 
Glasgow has seldom if ever lacked preachers 
of great pulpit gifts who could command 
the whole community irrespective of all 
denominational distinctions. Echoes. still 
linger of the preaching of men like John 
Caird and Norman Macleod, and from theit 
time to that of John Hunter and Ambrose 
Shepherd the race has never been wholly 
extinct. And in more recent days still Glas 
gow has maintained its proud pre-eminence 
in having preachers who speak not to any 
single congregation or within any circum 
scribed limits, but to the universal instinct 
in the heart of man, and thus have made 
their names famous far beyond the bounds of 
Scotland. 


Dr. Hutton’s Influence 

The most outstanding recent example of 
this has been found in the case of Dr. 
John A. Hutton, whose removal to West 
minster Chapel, London, means so great a 
loss to the Glasgow pulpit. Although he had 
become an international figure in religious 
life, Dr. Hutton continued to work on quietly 
in his own way at Belhaven Church. It 
scemed to many an inadequate sphere for a 
man of such power. Situated in the extreme 
west-end of the city, in the heart of a rich 
and fashionable district, the church is in 
keeping with its surroundings. Externally 
the building has no conspicuous features, bu 
internally it is handsome and very beautiful, 
suggestive in every feature of wealth and 
culture and the sense of the wsthetic. Th: 
pulpit is in the centre, and from their stalls 
behind the preacher a trained quartette of 
singers lead what has been not inaptly de- 
scribed as a perfect musical service con- 


ducted by a highly skilled organist 


A Select Congregation 


The building is compact rather than 


commodious. It is not the rallying 
place of a crowd, but the church ot 
a select congregation For a_ preache: 
of such range and powel it cemed 
anything but a fit setting Not that D1 


Hutton was unable to speak to such a con 
Eregation, or that his preac hing was affected 





by his surroundings—far from it. He neve 
preached more powerful or mor searching 
sermons anywhere than those given to his 
own people at Belhaven. Nor could ther 
be any greater mistake than to imagin 
his brilliance was only displayed on “sh 
occasions away from home. A gereat cro 
eagerly responsive to every 1 d of 
preacher may have fired himt 

able efforts, for he has the oratori insti 


which is receptive of the reflex influen 


an audience. But among his own peo} 

where he is perfectly at hor and under 1 
constraint, he has often been 1 e dazzlir 

than when he has been the 

some vast a semblage. To hex } 

occasions always made one r he P 

ness of his sweep and power and e¢lad 

think that his indulgent oftice-bearers 
people had made it possible for ] to ul 
dertake these oft repeated preachil 

tions in England and _farth 
America. And it is the realization that D 
Hutton is too big for Belhaven tl wil 

concile many to his leaving the lar 

birth and the church of his fat] 


Two Marked Features 


Two features of Dr. Hutton’s mir 
Glasgow call for special rema On 
the steady and marked impr 
the last year or two in his Sun 
service. The “popular” 1 wv I 
attracted and the church was never filled 
overflowing—perhaps it was 1 far W 


for that to happen. Yet the Sunday « 
ing congregations were q 
their own way. The Belh 





largely left room in the evenu f 
visitors who usually for d tl t | 
tion of the audience Dr. Hutton seer 


quite alive to this, and th 


people trom so man ( 

should be drawn, not by custor t by w 

they found in his message, ap] dt } 
him fresh inspiration. Che ther feat 

was the brotherliness he } ( W 

his fellow ministers. Holding himself 

some extent aloof in his absorption in | 


studies, he was always ready to add an ext 
service to his Sunday's engagements in 
sponse to any call for help. And 


not to what denomination h | 
longed or in what district of t] 
situated, whether far away in tl yuthern 
suburbs or in the slums of t ( end 

Of Dr. Hutton’s prowess as % nversation- 
alist those who know |} best I 
enthusiastic in their comment. lis wit and 
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humour and amazing command of language 
are well known, and in a congenial company 
his obiter dicta can be coruscating in their 
brilliance. He is a sort of clerical Chesterton 
with his paradoxes and his epigrams, and 
these brighten not only his private conversa- 
tion but also his preaching. 


Dr. G. H. Morrison 

There is no more notable feature in the re- 
ligious life of Glasgow than the ministry of 
Dr. George H. Morrison in Wellington 
Church, Although Dr. Morrison has been 
in the same pulpit now for over twenty years, 
his hold was never greater than it is to-day. 
Every Sunday evening, in foul 
weather, the queues gather long before the 
hour of service and patiently wait the open 
ing of the gates. Wellington Church, 


fair or 


spacious as it is, is always crowded. The 
extra folding seats in the side aisles and gal 
leries are almost invariably required, and 


even then many people are not infrequently 
turned away. As Dr. Morrison makes his 
vay through the pressing throng and takes 
his place in the pulpit the scene is one singu- 


larly fitted either to unnerve or to inspire a 
preacher. It is not only that the congrega- 
tion is impressive in its size; it is even more 
What a study 
it might suggest in crowd psychology! It 
is not exactly a “popular” audienee in the 
usual sense of that term. It 
ferent type, thoughtful, 


impressive in its Composition. 


strikes a dif- 
wistful, yearning. 





Wellington Church, 
Glasgow 


All ages are represented, but young men and 
Women 


are always in so great a prepon 
de , 

france as to give an added touch to 
the great Possibilities. \ famous blind 


8 


g 


I 


organist is in charge of the music, and when 
the great audience rises to sing, the volume 
of sound can be thrilling in its effect. 


The Touch of the Artist 


It is interesting to note Dr. Morrison’s 





Photo: 


Dr. George 
T. & R. Annan 


Morrison 


method of handling this remarkable congre- 
gation. There is nothing of the traditional 
popular preacher about him. He does not 
strive, nor cry, nor cause his voice to be 
heard above the gentlest tones, and yet he 
soon weaves a subtle spell over his hearers. 
There is the touch of the artist in his style. 
As all readers of his many volumes of ser- 
mons know, he has the 

tion of 


insight and imagina- 
vet, and his language 
has_a simple beauty all its 


a | 
own. 
Simplicity and lucidity are two of 
the distinguishing features of his 
simplicity and 
lucidity which are the perfection oi 
art. Dr. Morrison, in his quiet, 
effortless exerts a subtle, 
elusive charm. A lofty spiritual 
note runs through all his preach- 
ing. He has diagnosed with the 
skill of a master his great evening 
congregations with their surging 
tide of young life; he knows and 
understands even their inarticulate 
longings, and he speaks to their 
His teaching is 
suffused with sympathy. A greater 
work than is being done at Welling 
ton Church it difficult 
to imagine. In the present day it 
observers, including many 
from a distance, and in days to come it will 


1 rachine the 
preaching Cine 


way, 


deepest needs. 


would be 
impresses all 


be recalled as an epoch-making ministry of 
widespread and lasting influence. 


o 
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Rev. H. L. Simpson 

Another distinctive bit of work is being 
done by the Rev. Hubert L. 
Westbourne Church. 
described as carrying himself with the air of 





Simpson at 
Mr. Simpson has been 


an aristocrat and revealing the spirit of a 
democrat. The son of the late Professor Su 
Alexander Simpson, of Edinburgh, and the 
nephew of the famous discoverer of chloro 
form, Mr. Simpson moved from his earliest 
years in leading circles in society. He was 
also reared in a strong evangelical atmo- 
sphere, for his father was one of the evan- 
In the two bril- 
liant books by which he has made his name 
widely known, “ The Intention of his Soul ”’ 
and “Altars of Earth,” Mr. Simpson r¢ 
vealed a fearless and independent spirit and 
often a frank and unconventional mode of 
expression. 


zelical leaders of his day. 


A Varied Appeal 

The feature of his ministry 
at Westbourne has been its 
appeal to so many diverse 
types of mind. Just as Mr. 
Simpson’s own personality 
seems to include and recon 
cile many 
flicting 
ministry has attracted many 


apparently con 
elements, so his 
classes of people not usually 
found together. Westbourne 
is essentially an aristocratic 
\ Socialists 
as well as Capitalists are 
now to be 
ranks. 


congregation, yet 


Rev. H. L. 
Simpson 


found within its 


This has made 


t one of the most 
yns Mr. Simp 
ler more Hig] 
Church than is 


] 
IsUal 


cosmopolitan of congregati 





in Pres- 
byterian 
circles, On the 
oUuner hand, he 
vyeileves in QV 
ing an open 
platilorm to 
every man with 
a me sage 
Some time ago 


he ha 1 a prom- 


lTamous foot 








ballers address 








ing the congre- 
gation. More 
recently he had 


Dr. John Photo 
White Lafayette 












Dr. 
Hill 
(Who left North | 
sondon for ‘th | 
Second City”) 





A. C. 


De. 3. FF @ 
Forbes 





Phot ago for membe 
Lafayette any sittin t 
») use, I 
comers might be accommodat 
Dr. P. D. Thomson 
At Kelvinside Church, the ( 
long ministry of the late Dr. Walter R 
Taylor, who, after Principal R 
leading figure in the Church 
very effective and successful w k is being 


done by Dr. P. D. Thomson In addit 


to raising the co igregation ) ( 
point yet reached in its history, Dr. T] 
son has been revealing pow: 
manship which point to the probability of 
his being one of the leaders in days to come. 
Turning now from the United Free 
Church, which has always beer ») strong 1n 
Glasgow, to the Church : S 
significant that for two years i ession 
its Moderator of the General Assembly has 


been supplied by the “Second City.” Last 
Moderator’s chair was filled by 


Dr. Jonn Smith, the successful minister of 


year the 
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the large parish of Partick, an eminent 
educationist and man of affairs, who 
life in the city and 
become one of its leading public figures. 
This year’s Moderator, Rev. 
Milligan, is the scholarly occupant of the 
Biblical Criticism in Glasgow 


spent his whole 





Professor 


chair of 
University. 


Dr. John White 

Perhaps the outstanding figure in the 
‘hurch of Scotland ministry in Glasgow 
to-day is that of Dr. John White. He is 


} 


the present-day successor of the 





famous 
Norman Macleod in the historic pulpit 
of the Barony Church. Yet it is not the 
lace he fills, but the work he has himself 
done, that has given him the command- 
ing position he now occupies. Dr. White is 
a powerful and eloquent preacher, evangeli- 
cal in spirit, and catholic in his sympathies. 
He is foremost in every good work in the 
mmunity, for, in addition to maintaining 
the Barony Church as a great centre 


> and effort, he 


ot 
is unceasing in 
As a leader in the religious 





g 
his position is unchallenged. 

influence in the Presbvtery is 

also felt in the other courts of the Church. 


Wallace 


Scotland circles in the great cause 
Church Union, and his influence 
ever extending. He is a church 

e: 1¢ to-day, ind 1¢ Is il 




















Dr. MacLean Photo 
Watt Lofayette 


Dr. MacLean Watt 

Glasgow Cathedral, which has been so 
much before the public recently through the 
efforts made to secure Dr. Kelman for its 
pulpit, is one of the ancient attractions of 
the city. It is regarded as the most perfect 
specimen of pre-Reformation Gothic archi 
tecture in Scotland; it is visited year after 
year by tourists from all parts of the world. 


Glasgow Cathedral 
Which will now be the centre of the ministry of Dr. MacLean Watt. 
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Do 


‘he complications with regard to the Principal of the Scottish Baptist C 








forms of ecclesiastical procedure which arose carrics on at Hillhead Church a qui 
over the negotiations with Dr. Kelman were cultured, scholarly ministry, ; h 
widely regretted. It is felt, however, that Dr. preaching often touches high-water mark j 
Lauchlan MacLean Watt, with his peculiar its calm intellectual pow: fir 
endowments, will be able to make th spiritual perception. In the cent uly 
cathedral pulpit a great preaching centre. of Adelaide Place Church, R te 
His fame as a poet—-for many of his poems, ‘Tattersall, D.S.O., is rapid ne 
such as “The Tryst’? and “Carry me over power in the city. Althou ber 
the long, last mile,’’ are known everywhere only two years in Glasgow 

will attract residents and visitors alike, cstablished his position, and he promises 
and in the vast spaces of the cathedral, become one of the leading p 
hoary with the traditions of centuries, his even in a Presbyterian commu 
Celtic imagination will be stirred and his 
genius inspired. A High General Average 

Glasgow is predominantly Presbyterian, It should be said, in justice to the mai 
yet it has never been impo sible for ministers of various denominations who a 
preachers outside Presbyterianism to make at work in Glasgow, that it n e* 
their influence felt. Some of the preachers questioned if at any tim ne 
of widest influence in days gone by have been a hicher general avi of lp 
belonged to other churches, and at the ability or a more earnest ot 
present time there are several whose appeal work of the ministry. The « 
extends beyond denominational limits. In of our time. and esp cially m; t 
Elgin Place Congregational Church, the conditions of life in a city like G 
pulpit of Dr. Ambrose Shepherd (that are full of challenee, but th 1 fi 
prince of pojtular preachers) is occupied to of the ministry, no less tl e it 
day by Dr. A. C. Hill, a man of distinct prominent places, hav 
individuality and power. While he may ness to grapple with the "7 
not reach the mixed crowds who flocked have faith in their m« ‘ i] 
to Dr. Shepherd’s ministry, Dr. Hill’s spiritual and its social imp] nd 
strongly intellectual and virile preaching, they believe the re ponse i It 
sO massive in its thought and style, makes seems to me,” said an h 
its own definite appeal. to the writer 1 ntly, fines 

young minds of the city % 

The Baptists in Glasgow alive to the great questior p 

The Baptists have in Glasgow two out than they have ever beer I 
standing preachers who are as well known a minister, and that the r 
in England as in Scotland. Dr. J. T. than ever to give the } \ 
Forbes, who was quite recently appointed there is an honest attempt at 

2) 
= 





By 


Ww 1 l i] g ht Helen Compton 


HAT can | say? There are no What can I sing? My heart 


words to tell overflow 


The sweet contentment that is mine With gratitude for all G 
to-night. to me, 
A peace so great as to be infinite The priceless secret of ete 
Comes with the vesper bell. That I so soon shall kr 


What can I ask? My prayers are all fulfilled, 
The boundless ocean of His love so wide 
Doth lift me cradled in its gentle tide, 


And all my doubts are stilled 
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MAUDE. MEAGHER. 


This article, written by a young American girl now working in England, 
shows the other side of the legend that all American travellers are 
plutocrats 

RE all Americans millionaires? Ab- Now I know for a certainty that all 
surd to put the question, yet every Americans are not millionaires. Before I 

traveller knows that the tradition left America I saw many of my friends off 
has grown up among innkeepers and shop- for a holiday in Europe, and I know that in 
owners all over the world that the Ameri- most cases they had saved and denied them- 
can voyager has money to burn; that what _ selves for years in order to get together the 
would be rank over-charging towards a money for the trip. 


Their aim was almost 
travelling Frenchman or Englishman is to 


invariably to see as much as possible in the 
be accepted without question by an Ameri- time their money would hold out, yet they 
can. If he protests the innkeeper considers 
he has a right to feel aggrieved. Is not the 


a } ¢ h ¢} »? 
lollar the symb | of wealth the world over ? 


provided effectually against their money’s 
holding out very long by travelling always 
in the most expensive manner possible. 

Can it not be changed into unlimited quan- 
tities of francs, lire and marks? Why, Very Young Indeed 
then, should the owner of such bulging It is a cliché to speak of the adolescent 
pockets hesitate to advance the fortunes of qualities of the American people. But is 
he thrifty innkeeper? So they argue, and not this love of the regal gesture, this 
add every conceivable extra to the Ameri- pecuniary snobbishness before porters and 
can’s bill. innkeepers, these grumbling boasts of 
having been overcharged in Naples and 
cheated in Madrid—is it not all very young 


The Americans to Blame 5 
indeed? Why, I have seen Americans 


at 1 . 
It is the Americans themselves who have 
built up this tradition 


, ion. For everyone who _ shrink before the ignominy of telling the 
has watched the American traveller has porter to deposit their luggage in a third- 
deen struck with the childish glee with class carriage, and attempt to buy back his 
which he spends money, If ] } 


he grumbles at respect of them with a half-crown tip. 


the size of his bi'l it is only to taste more 
completely the joy of being overcharged. The Horror of Travelling “Third” 
He calls everywhere for the best and boasts This horror of travelling anything but 


§ 
first has its foundations in America. There 


us abi ity to pay for it 


} 
yt } 
or t 


dl 
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**Not one but half a dozen 
waiters hovered about my table.’’ 


is no third class there, for no one, not a 
newly arrived immigrant, would be 
riding in such a carriage. So people who 


seen 


cannot afford it in the least, students, 
school teachers and the like, pay, as a 
matter of course, the fifty pounds or more 


it costs to travel first from coast to coast, 


rather than pay a third the amount for a 
second-class ticket and become declassé in 
the eyes of porters, conductors and such 


friends as learn their disgraceful secret. 

The same snobbishness in travel persists 
when the American to It 
takes some realize that a 
long list of unnecessary extras on his bill is 
not an honour conferred. 


comes Europe. 


time for him to 


In Germany 

I remember when I first arrived in Ger 
It was early in 1920, Ger 
many’s floating population had become so 
largely made up of Americans, that I stopped 
at a charming little hotel in Wiesbaden. I 
was astonished at the attention w which 
The himself 
bowed me to my room with as much cere 
if I had been 
Not one b it 


my tal 


many. before 


41 
ith 


I Was rec eived. proprietor! 


mony as wearing a visibl 


coronet. half a dozen waiters 
hovered about le 


I overheard the proprietor and German 


nobleman talking about me at a little dis 


al 


tance. 

“Fine Amerikanerin,” said the innkes per 

* Ach, so?’’ returned the other “Eine 
Dollar-Prinzessin, gel?” 

Having all my life been as poor as a 
church mouse, this overheard remark gave 








me a distinct sense of 
exhilaration. I presented 
head 


times 


the Waiter with 
the tip he 


had expected and was 


three 


] 


childishly elated at his 


obsequio 


I qui w 
meagre | 
store of 


brought 





” had become marks, and 
<f therefore of no nt 
Even b W lich I 


saw had been swelled as 


large < poss1bit \ 
extras, did not dim 
sense ot po nc 
Rather it mented it, 
Drawn by with such smiles | 
ee bows was t I 


pre sented. 
my part as “Dollar-Prinz ssin’’ to remem- 


1 





ber that when my money was gone 1 
holiday must end, and that therefore I mi 
eke it out as long as possible. I comforted 
mvself with the reflection that the bill, 
reckoned in dollars, was much less than the 
bill for similar entertainment would hav 
been in America, and ignored the cons s 
ness within me that such a h i \ 
have been financially impossible for | 
my own country. 
Another Reason 

There is another reason for the average 
American’s display of wealt] It is 
an endearing one. It arises f sil 
tense awe of the age and culture t 
countries he is visiting And as a V 
small boy boasts loud 
courage in a company of untal lal 
ups, so all this talk of “God's ow! I 
this flinging about of money b \r 
can newly arrived in Er I n 

lan not a waving of | ve tl 
waters of awe th threa 1 verw m 
him. I speak, of course, only of I 
Ss ph tie ile | trave 3 \ l 1 
Kurope f the first ti 

The excess of “We ad 1 ly S 
and “You - 
the ame instinct of s¢ pre I No 
ne evidence ne comi | 

teristics of his nation like the traveller in 
trangve countrie 

| in quite well 1 ( 


ordinary impressior 


e travelling on 
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the cosmopolitans, of course, but the nice, 
ordinary English families travelling on 
their savings. Their prickly reserve and 
sooressive self-sufliciency as mamma passed 
» lie ae pe gags Se a 2 : ; 
through the Kaffee-Stube, followed by papa 
und a lanky daughter or two, all looking 
excessively bored and dowdy and superior, 
reminded me irresistibly of caricatures in 
foreign papers. 


Comic-Supplement Characteristics 
So the unaccustomed background of 
English life throws sharply into relief 
the comic-supplement characteristics of the 
Americans—the slang, the exuberance, the 
jingling pockets. To buy with money the at- 
tention of porters and innkeepers is, like 
the aggressive reserve of the English 
traveller, a refuge, a cloak to cover the 
quaking sense of littleness, of being one 
among many. 

Last summer I spent a delightful two 
lays with a large g 


girls on a cultural visit to England. One 


roup of American college 


f them, while the others agreed, confided 
her feelings in this wise: 

“This country is simply too wonderful. 
It takes my breath away. | verywhere you 


turn you bump up against something that 





was old centuries before America was heard 
of. The only thing we’ve got is money, 
and goodness knows, that doesn’t amount to 
much. But, believe me, I strew it around 
some. It’s the only way I can keep from 
feeling like an infinitesimal chunk of 


nothing.’’ 


Bewildering Half-Crowns 

Another added: 

“Even the money over here is above my 
head. How on earth the English people 
have developed the brains to work out the 
difference between half-crowns and florins 
and pounds and guineas I don’t know. I’m 
so bewildered that now I simply haul out a 
handful of silver and tell them to take their 
choice.”’ 

I saw one of them doing this to an amazed 
taxi-driver. As he hesitated, she put the 
entire handful into his palm and escaped, 
hidins 


x her discomfiture under a show of 
liberality. 

“T suppose I gave him dollars and 
dollars,’’ she said as I remonstrated. “But 
what does it matter? The exchange is in 
our favour. It couldn’t have been very 
much.’ 

For many of us it is very hard to realize 


Po ae ; ; re : : 
Their Prickly reserve and aggressive self-sufficiency reminded Drawn by 


Me irresistibly of caricatures in foreign papers 
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the positive value of any coinage except that 
to which we have been accustomed. This 
is particularly true in these days of fluc- 
tuating when | 
first went to hundred 
pang. 


exchanges. [ remember, 


Paris, losing five 
scarcely a 


bill would 





francs in the Metro witl 


The loss of a five-doll 








have 


can traveller is in a financial cla 
self, a niggardly tip from hi 
an injury, but an insult. 


An “Insulting” Tip 
Not long ago I saw 


give one mark as a tip 
who had carried her b 


‘*As a rule he is possessed of a vast ignorance of the thing 
he is about to buy, and a blind awe of its antiquity” 


Meaningless Paper 

For the 
are dai y if 
and thousands of dollars buying things { 
which they 


handful of 


have no use, simply because 
marks is to them a 


almost meaningless papet 


But in the process of readjusting them- 
selves to a new mon system, Americans 
often err on the other sid Resentful from 
havin been exploited too often, they 


rumble at perfectly fair « 
fixed idea with which 


that everything over her half or 


third what it would cost at ye Ll have 
em give ludicrously sma t \ And 


every Ameri- 


n t} 
Ctl 


ording to the tradit n lal 


same reason travellers in Ger 


wasting hundreds of pounds 


handful of 


som i them come, 


ever tip a porter at 
enough too. It’s not 
ext hange 1s in ir fav 

Yet I’ve 


a thousand mark fo 


no doubt t 


day, ex] 
the most 


expt nsive 1 

“Oh, well, it’s only « 
It is this woolly-h 
the money value 1 
characterize travelli 


than any 


should be so, for Ame1 


isolated from the _ finar 


Europe Phe travell 





aining to hersell 
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though it may be sullenly re eived, does not 
rouse co fierce a flame of resentment as the 
UUs - 


What Scandinavians Know 


For Scandinavians are neat enough to 
Europe to have, as a rule, a clear idea of 
the money values in each country. They 


e not so likely to lose the heads at the 


sight of a thick packet of notes of high face- 
value tendered them on the Continent in 
exchange for a low-value note of their own. 
The English money system is not so likely 
to be an incomprehensible mixture whose 






tricacies they do not have time to conquer 
ring a short stay. 


Antiques ? 
So the American traveller is set apart. 
He becomes the prey and often the jest of 
those who deal with him. His vaunted 
nancial shrewdness vanishes, and he be 
mes a child in the hands of th 
1, particularly if the goods in ques 
n be antiques. 


se who buy 
} ’ sf 
nd sel 
Antiques awe him, of 
course. The sale of “antique” cottage 
furniture and china to Americans in Eng- 
land and elsewhere is too well known in all 


its crudity to be mentioned here, 


After all, the American has himself to 
thank for the success of this well-known 
swindle. As a rule he is possessed of a 
vast ignorance of the thing he is about to 
buy, and a blind awe of its antiquity. This 
ignorance is perfectly understandable, of 
course, since America is so far removed 
from all such things. But it is hardly in 
human nature not to take certain advantage 
of it. = 


Vain Dreams and Foolish Harvests 

And as for the depredations of innkeepers 
and their menials, again the American 
traveller has built up his own tradition. 
American hero-worship centres to a large 
extent about the plutocrats the country has 
produced. It is true that any American boy 
may become President. But for one who 
dreams and labours to that end there are 
is the glittering throne of 


many whose goal 
ather than the Chief Execu- 


a Rockefeller 1 
tive’s chair. 

Most fail to reach this goal. But in these 
lass American can play 
the plutocrat to his heart’s content in 
Central Europe. And play it he does with 
a childish irresponsibility and inconsistency 
that brings its own evils in its train. 


days any middle- 


‘Nine Parts of the Law’”’ 


By 


ANNE WEAVER 


HAVE much pleasure in announcing that, commencing in my next 


Number, | am giving a short serial by Miss Anne Weaver. 


‘** Nine 


Parts of the Law” is a story of human interest, a study in the strength 
and weakness of ordinary people, fascinatingly told and full of surprises. 
t opens in that typical product of the twentieth century—the “ Residential 
Hotel,” depicting the typical inmates of such a place—but speedily moves on 
to an old country house, the mystery of a lost will, the eternal tangle of 


love and money. 


lhe story will be complete in three long instalments. 
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By DOROTHY 
OROTHY BLACK 
CHAPTER 1X We were alone. He t to a 
spec 1 
The Baby's Father Arrives You see, n I wa 
now I didn't \ 
UR first thought was that the Avenging India. First I went { 
Angel—who was paying great attention ch 1 it and took t 
to babies in London that year the in " nd of FI 
fluenza was bad—had come to gather littl w t have had 
Terence to his mother. But Mrs. Emmeline’s was av t e. and 1 
aspect did not, somehow, suggest death. it wa lished. S 
“Who has come ’ 1 Ke eth gently. Mavbe she thought I'd 
"E says ’e’s ’is he said. “’E’d gut I ’ad And I 
never have known nothink about ’im if it ’adn’t richt.” 
been for that cat Porter talking. Oh, m P lle t t a litt ] 

She sobbed, and then flar« nto rebellion. of t pink st 

“*E’s mine,” she said lather, indeed! I lett nd a phot 
says to ‘im: ‘ Father,’ | vs, ‘this child hasn't with the Eastern 
got no father.” Oh, miss, you won't let m I 1 packir 
tvke *im away!” It was | i I t! 

I looked at Kennet} first saw |} t ( 

We followed Mrs. Er I n silence prett ft that 

“I don’t see how | 1 i ny clain pl tovraph 
te child,”’ I said v low to K um. “Th I did t ad t 

iwi ha er t \ I r know big, + lett 
where it will have with the Iden bright 

Very net twist { t felt hat 1 there where tl vrit } 
and round in his } 1 ¢ lent imitation Now. I've had a st 
of a catherine whe Terer the First I wa to take the ] 

I thought, ‘* What a he 1 ind my heart chance, m My 1 
softened. For he was hardly morte Perha ‘ 1 e to ‘im 
twenty-four at t \ g. And Te 1 dren ind he’ ilw 
mother had not beer \ n \ le tap t 
I looked at hir t t 1 and ill fe r got l 
at ease before r \ ul into 1 ! th nd 
head : f 

“I never blyr | ! He] 1 at I 

And I thought, ** Oh, Flor 1 didn’t, Of | 
why should we? 7 e all t t \ 

And no one can ever vy al That's wl we But I tins 

are h a grudging lot would have liked him t 
[ held out my hand t It w t, a 
"Morning, mi he id, gulping ind f t that thin 

crushing my fingers in a n t rip for 1 I 

Then I tu 1 tot I vw tt 

“I am oing to ! é a litt ta vith his \r } Wait 
alone, pk I |’ 
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Jong and fetch him, so as you could see it’s detestable. So that you never can lav vour 
o 7 > 


Then Mrs. Emmeline knocked at the door bad,” or “This is all good.” 


i put a face like chalk round it. 


na fide, in the manner of speaking.’ finger definitely anvwhere and say, “This is all 






and | ’ * [oa ‘ <se 
“Can I come in?” she said breathlessly. “I 
1 what he said in’t his kid. *s mine. ’ : 
{ what he said. It ain t hi id. It’s " ference’s father turned up punctual to thi 
= S See > KNOW 3. OC 
It’s my own, it ] ee, € knows me facia minute, as a father anxious to retrieve his 
¢ w im: 


offspring should. Kenneth had stayed at home 


i a ikless Terence d niv 
obtruded the luck ; le ice sudde io to be present at the meeting. 

. s ‘r, and Terence, naturally : ] : 
» face of his father, and ‘1 nee, naturally, Mrs. Emmeline Riggs never came. 
bd ; a: At half-past nine, half an hour after the 
“Course he don’t. Ile’s mine, miss 1 a 


ate , ge appointed time, 
The young man twirled his felt hat agitatedly. “DN 





—1id : 
I?ll run across and hurry her up. Perhaps 
; I 


‘ é I 
Rien. taco fee's 1 u 1e said g : ’ ja 3 : 
ome, Jass, he S not ¥ rion he d gently lerry’s been tiresome, and I can give her a 
He spoke with a broad Lancashire accent. “I hand.” 
ght to know whose he 1s. So I slipped across. 
‘“ ) a Bie ” enhher > yigos 6s in? pan 7 ° 9 _ 
He’s mine,” sobbe i Mrs. R gs. Ain’t Phe little front door was locked. The garage 
ou, dearie? <Ain’t you, honey: 


was closed, for Mortimer Riggs, wearing his 
pink wax, unmovable face, was touring with the 


. family in Scotland. 
< perhaps if you would come over and I 


ak to Dr. Somerville,” I said. “You see, I 
a little difficult. Mrs. Riggs has been 


And Terence, now thoroughly frightened, 


to her and howled. 


1 








knocked and called. But nobody answered. 
fetched the front door key from our own 





door. ‘There is something singularly wholesome 


leunted to Terr’ She’ lonely wo , “1 
levoted to ferry. °< he’s a lonely woman, about the front door keys of unimportant 
nd he has filled up her life, and I don’t know Radian geil th Meee caida 
vhat she’ll do.” ’ . 
8 che ; Mack It was what I had started to fear. 
He told me his name was Tet > Ma a. r . 
eee ee ee Perence sapere The little house was empty. Scrupulously 
ft him with Kenneth, and went up and told 


. iN ; clean and tidy, ever, 
\ y h pper She a ] ral , > 
leg what had happene She an orah were Mrs. Emmeline and 


] 
n the sitting-room together. Norah’s eyes filled 
7 e 7 I LK¢ 
th tears But Meg only said: 
‘Poor Mrs. Emmeline! And her cat has run 


g in its place. But 


were not. 





an animal a stranger looking 
had risen at dawn 


and fled. 1 half imagined her like a mother 





into its nest, Mrs. 











dees we an i cat, furtively carrying Terry away in her mouth 
Eventually we told Terence MacKenna to by the back of his nec] 
back the next morning, and Kenneth was, “As I came out, Mrs. Porter’s helpful head 
the meantime, to talk to Mrs. Emmeline obtruded from her window next door. 
“Was you locking for ’e1 learie? She's 
gone, dear. Couldn't a-bear to think of losing 
her. ‘im. I heard her go early on.’ 
t times. He ** Do you know where she has gone, Mrs. 
ferry would Porter? ® I asked 
ince of being “Well, | might, and then I might not,” 
averred Mrs. Porter cautiously. “I’m not a 
her pale blue one for giving away the confidences of another 
tyes roving furtively about the room, reminding lydie, dearie, although, as you might say, they 

me of some wild field animal caught in a trap, wasn’t really confidences, being more what y« u 

wildly searching for a way out of it, the while call found out. Still F 

said : She ruminated. 

; sir, Of irse, sir. I see, sir.” “TI don’t like to give the pore thing away,” 
ohe was t away and think it over, and she mused, “and her s truck on that kid. 
I back the next mornin when Terry's Like as not he’s no @e 1, dear. For all we 

r came, and talk to him. She went home, know he may have a many more. Men were 

‘tinging a bit of her apron in her nervous, deceivers hever, as the saying his.” 

hand I went slowly upstairs 
Poor woman 1 Kenneth It’s hard on I’m afraid she’s run away,” I said. 
But I thir the man has the first call He flushed hotl 

Mter all, he’s not a rotter.’ “She didn’t trust me,” he said. “I known 
He wasn’t It would have made it so much that from the first. I'll just have a look round 

fasier lor us all if he had been But life is and find her. The like of her’ll not be hard 

aiways complicated in this way. In story books to find. I’m that set on having Terry, miss.” 

_ is entirel bad. Le bad all Ile went away. 

He - know where you've got him. Kenneth and I packed up and cleared off to 
= “A _ on to perpetrate only evil. the hospital. Norah went to her dressmaking. 
, in lite the very worst of us has some Meg had the little house to herself 

mp sp R. lhe most villainous son quality “Meg,” I whispered, “be nice to her if she 

yon makes him uncomfortably lovable. The comes back.” 

Nery best something that makes him utterly Meg is so dreadfully hard-hearted. 
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“What you 
“Eat her? l 
Ilas it 
be 


dc think I'll do?” she 
won't 
struck you, 
after Terence’ 
] shook my head. 
“It’s not that,” I 
anything about it. 
child.” 

Meg smiled, an 
which meant she 


laugh 
the 


may 


ed 
ogre ! 


just 


throw 
D 


bank ; nt 


ever 





that he warts his 
annoyin 
didn’t me. Then sh 
started to read “Pathological Physiology.” She 
was swotting for 


Medi 


super ior smile, 


believe 


an ecXam. 





women hard, I am afraid. 
to try and pretend it didn’t, but I 
grew older, and saw more of the women amongst 
whom I had to work, I did. We all 
start our little dear belief 
about life. 


ine does mak« 


knew it 


full of dreams and 
But presently the disinfectants 

our hearts. And it all | 

sterile and sensible. 


But, oh! 


get right int 
mes very clean and 


so hard and dull. 


<se 


we got a post card from 


said simply 
It said simply 


Two 
Te rence 


days later 
MiacKenna. j 

“Wave found her and child. Hoping to see 
you soon.’ 

The post: Lirs. 

“Poor Mrs. Emmeline,” I sighed. I pictured 


her run to eat 


nark was Broadst: 


th, her paic blue ¢ furtively 


seeking for a lo ph ] of escape I w 


ndered 
how he had traced her; but what he had said 


was so true. She was one of those people who 
be hard to find. Iler most subtk 

schemes were pathetically 
When I got back from hospital that n 
behold, on the threshold of the Mortimer R 
loor I {i 
l 


would never 


threadbare. 








( yind the late Mortimer Riggs’ cat. It 
looked tattered, dishevelled and repentant. It 
looked like the prodigal son returned and pining 
for domesticity. 

I took it in and fed it. 

“She may be glad to have it back,” I said 

Meg snorted. 

“Really, Dum he said 1 are ridicu 
lously sentimental.” 

The prodigal cat slept meanwhile on the 
hearth. 

And the following we t wander 

t ] 

I braced n lf f L pali te minut 
with Mi Emmeline fears we things I d 
| 1 int ly, and I failed to see how | 
} il { d sl Idi ] ept the cat 
up my 4 t k, as a fort I 
to hold t to her S} \ | bly be j 

tt id t t! t 

Ix t h t t | I N t f 
th nt CW ho { } 
p { tic t ( At 

| n l tiled M 
| ] idiant ~. t t Te 

| rn | + ‘ 

Terry l i t at ery m 


velvet raised p arnish 


vas not what 1l’d expected. 
le mmeline it \ i tl 








the 
l intly, bold] She w } ‘ 
most timid of women 
\ tell the deari ' 
blush 
Ss ‘ a Ci 1 had t 
v vy her wardrobe prett t 
Wa I t l a » 
ha n it tor < 
It like thi , m Sa \I 
fhrough her not bein 
kid, and me that anxious to get m, we t 
the best in would | I 
marry, which has | 1 é I 
: ll be to t 
Chen, clearing his throat, 1 Ih 
all the me t 
Astounded, I said it was 
me, and I was very 1 t 
h pe they would be v 
I’m going to Live l wv 
Mrs. Teren Mackenna, t 
d nt i t 
t nd t 7 no nN 
nere spinste 
But when the otl t 
to fath and ie th st 
me. 


wa i 1! t 
brown i In 1 l 
out r lives t « 
ent 1 
And cat remained 
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CHAPTER X 
A Week-end in the Country 

PERFECT orgy of gaiety started with 

that Drury Lane Theatre. He said it 

was to celebrate his return from France, 

but the celebration seemed to go on for rather a 
long time. 

We had supper altogether at the Trocadero. 

Norah was looking lovely, at her very best. 

It was one of those evenings when 1 could 

hardly take my eyes off her, though she is my 
wn sister. 

And I was looking rather better than usual, 

hough I says it as shouldn’t. lor Norah had 

ade me a present of a black evening dress, 





th 


which made me think that, after all, there was 
something to be said for clothes. 
\listaire Denham was very quiet. I felt 
lutely certain he didn’t want all of us, 
really, but that as we sort of “went” with 
Norah he had to take us, just as you have to 
purchase fittings you don’t like one bit because 
they go with the house you want. 

We went home tired but elated, and Norah 
hattered away as she let me brush out her 
blue-black hair. 

“He’s nice, Dumps. It’s a pity he’s so ill 
king. I think he wants feeding up. Why 
esn’t his mother live with him and _ look 
after him? ” 

“T suppose she’s too busy looking after that 
spiritual son of hers. What was its name— 
)boe, or something? Do you remember? ” 

And we fell to laughing at the memories it 











» said Norah, after the light was 
ho do you think I saw at the theatre 
to-night, down in the stalls?” 





I was too sleepy to play our family game, 
which consisted of guessing the most unlikely 
nd impossible people, like Nebuchadnezzar, or 
the Kaiser, or Hall Caine. 

“Dunno,” I murmured. 


“Dillys and Peter Chase,” she said. 





“Rot!” I said, waking up. “How can you 
eso silly? Dillys simply hates him.” 
They wer 
“They must have been in different parties, 
placed side by side just by accident. 
Norah, how can you be such an ass? Why, 


Wik _ } j 
lys stopped coming on Thursdays just be- 
Of 
’ 
I know you are always right, Dumps. I 
Id ¢ 
‘a never venture to argue with anyone as 
ny as you,’ 
And she went to sleep. 


Tcouldn’t get it out of my head, though, that 
Norah was laughi) 
As though 


course she did,” said Norah, very meekly. 








at me, and it annoyed me. 





ne could be taken in over a 





I used to lie awake 


{ r 
ter Norah was a leep. Everything seemed 


om settled. In my own mind i had not a 


wt as to what would eventually happen. 


often that spring long 


Alistaire Denham came round io us very often, 
and organized little jaunts for us all over the 
place and took us to theatres. 

I wondered whether mother would think I had 
fulfilled my promise. He wasn’t very rich, of 
course, but he would give Norah a lot of things 
she hadn’t got, and he would take her away 
from the grey side of life and the need of 
working. 

Norah would be gone. Meg would be gone. 
It was a dreadful spring. I had never had it 
brought home to me so poignantly before that 
in the spring a young man’s fancy does lightly 
turn. 

Anyway, it did that year. 

The trouble was it didn’t stop at the young 
men. 

Meg, hard-hearted, prosaic Meg, had sud- 
denly become the pivot upon which the world 
of Dr. Patterson now turned. Dr. Patterson 
was the most ordinary of men, blessed, or 
burdened, with an unnecessary profuse mous- 
tache. 

He had worked in the same hospital with 
us for five years. He and Meg had known 
each other all that time quite calmly, and Meg 
had poked horrible fun at his whiskers, and 
was the originator of a cruel story about him 
that rocked the common room with mirth for 
many months. 

It was rumoured that during an operation 
he sewed up one end of his moustache in the 
patient, and had to unpick her again to get it 
out, as he was too vain to allow them to cut 
the end off. He had gli at Meg with hatred 
for ages after this story started. He was rather 
pompous and hated ridicule. He often came 
to our Thursday nights, staying late and hardly 
ever speaking. 

But now he looked at her with soft eyes. 
And I had seen Meg’s hand tremble when she 
took the bandages from him in the theatre. 

So she would be gone. 

And Norah would be gone. 

There would only be Kenneth and me and the 
cat left. Poor Kenneth! He had got about 
ten years older in the last three years, and his 
black glued hair was iron grey at the ears 
and temples. It was a pity Kenneth and I 
could not keep up the general run of things 
by falling in love. But I could never marry 
anyone as quarrelsome as Kenneth. He and 
Norah were dreadful to live in the same house 


with, always wrangling or arguing. 

Kenneth might marry Dillys. Dillys made 
lot of money one way and another with her 
writing. But the trouble was he did not seem 
to like Dillvs. 

When Norah went I would give up the Goo 
Intent and live in rooms near the hospital. 
In time I would be a good aunt to my nephews 
and nieces. I knew I was one of those peopl 
intended by Nature to be an aunt. 

And I was resigned to my fate. 








And I passed mv preliminary wi urs 
and we had a special supper t th 
event 
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1 then we had 
all 


An 
Th 


silly 


made S} 


“Oh, Ken,” said Nora 





speeches. 


ecches to me, and hoped 


h unhappily, 


a shadow 











‘he celebration supper was great sport, but And he hadn’t asked her to marry h 
in a sinister way it reminded me of Norah’s After dinner we had the grar 
first shot at a wedding I could see it re- two kitchen chairs were into th 
minded Kenneth of that as well, though he for sitting-out places. It was great 5; 
never said anything. He was very quiet and Kenneth would not dance LHe it 
rather sad. corner settee, being a perfect wet 
Dillys was there in a wonderful new dress. smoking cigarettes. 25 
She had given up making her own clothes, 
which was in the nature of a blessing Alistaire Denham staved on. t 
And when we were about half-way through no real excuse. He let Nora a 
supper Peter came in new steps, which he did extremely 1 
“] heard you were celebrating Dumps’ And then we finished off wit 
victory, so came along to join you,” he said. they all started planning a great 


Whi 
Whit 


M 1 don’t know y 
Monday always 


nday. 


seems t 





I’d make a fortune cutting people open. People prominent part in our lives. P 

always seem to think this is the one aim and idea this time. He started « 

ambition of a doctor of any kind. And then of us would go in his car 

we made speeches to Norah, and Kenneth got ire Denham chimed in and 1 

up and bowed to her and said: two people in his. We had never 
“I hope you will be as happy as you deserve of asking him to come before tl 

to be.” Then Kenneth said he wouldn’t cou 


could 


his 


3 go on motor bi I f 
falling on her gay 1 1. “Is that the best glad. Kenneth was so disa ; 
you can do for 1 I shan’t be very happy, and he and Norah were al ' 
then, I’m afraid.” in the same house. t it down 

















“Don’t notice him,” said Peter amiably. being rather overv 
‘He’s got the liver. It’s a bad proposition. which made his thoughts turn to XN 
Do you see stars when you first sit up in the they always had done), and N . 
morning, Somerville? ” somebody else. 
And then the door opened once again and “It'll be beastly motoring on Whit 
admitted our landlord, Alistaire Denham. said Peter. “See here. wk not 
It was really frightfully important having end of it? Ma Grundv ain't 
a peer about the place like that. We ought anything to it. for we'll ea 
to have felt very impressed; and, reading about treat. Somerville and I can stav at on 
it, it would sound awfully important. But in Denham, and vou and D ar I 
real life he didn’t 1 the least like one, poor Meg can me place n I 
dear. You see, he was so broke and so badly sea. Let’s go to Dorsets] G I 
looked after, with no proper servants. As time ry 1 Ther . 1] t 
went on he looked mor and more like a bank pie t 4 m Z ileas ‘es . 
clerk And in the last year he had got so (‘ottage, Chalport, Dorset C t 
much older. three. Say, that’ an id 
“I didn’t expect to get back to dinner, and We weren't liv keen at first. 1 
there is nothing in the house,” he said. “I enthusiasm ré ll. 
could have sworn I left a tin of sausages some “And after 1id N » that 
where. Could you give me anything to eat?” do want a holid; 1) We } 
We gave him what was left—to wit, one out of old London f r tl we 
usa and a queen’s cake, and a meringue, So it was fixed up. 
and a cup of coffee, and Norah opened our new ‘But I bet Dillys won't I sa 
tin of biscuits for him 1 er wants to go ywhere with IP 
He sat between Norah and me, ; ‘I somehow th w N 
xplained to him t! ison of tl was right. 
\re 1 a cor te doctor 1 
One more exam, and I shall be.” + 
‘I’m rathe frightened of \ 1 he aid Vine Cottage wa ne er h ¢ tI 
But it will 1 ery 1 knowing there t I have ever found bet \ 
loct neat I shan’t have to wait till ol . til littl arden t t 
Frolley toils over from Harley Street when my hed And th 
time com t pt out law ita d ’ ] It w 
“Oh, I don’t l e here then I M Meestor w! kept it 
said. t ’ it. 
Tle tared at ( putt h { ’ t ’ , 
Are th t | 
I b! l eri ly f and le n There was a mmer 
to giggle in tl vay that Norah : table n. with stra t [ 
lor I had been ont point of I shall. und wonderful cabbacves like t ‘ 
f course, go when Norah is ma 1 in apple tree laden with a al 








et. 
and t 
rt R 
t. B 
t 
I 
is 
a | 
t 
he ¢ 
tl 
t t 
Ken! 
t 
t 
| 
I 
t 
= 
f ' 
t 
1 «Cc 
1 
a straw 
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verry bed. And away through the trees you 
sot a glimpse of the sea, turquoise blue. 

It was only a hundred yards or so to the 
beach, and we undressed and put on our bath- 
ig dresses in our own bedrooms, and then 
fitted down the lane between the honeysuckle 
es in our mackintoshes and sand shoes. 





is the only way to bathe, as you enter 
the water with a clear conscience and none 
of those dreadful qualms as to strange dogs 
going off with you squalls blowing 
jown the tent. 

Peter brought down a tin of chocolat biscuits. 
and Alistaire Denham procured a bunch of 
} from the little hotel, and we had a 


rarments OF 








fecst after cur bathe. 
“This zs joyous,” 
said Norah. 


And it was. 


n- rimmed 
lamps to the eyes 
‘lam going ton 
te theatres, and 

more picnics,” I 








‘Life is real, life 
is earnest,”’ said 
Kenneth. 

It was his second quotation, and he had not 
had a chance of airing it for ag 

“Better it alo 





and change,” said Kenneth 


“It's bad to sit about t ong in 





And they started an awful argument as to 
whether you could 





get cold from salt water 
not. But on the whole I must say Kenneth 
Was more amiable than I had known him for 
ages that week-end 


sje 
At nights a big silver moon came up over 
the tree tops and mirrored itself in the sea, and 





the world seemed almost unbearably lovely. 
, It was rather embarras ing for me, you see, 
because I was the superfluous woman of the 


ti So I was very tactful and said I had a 
bad headache, and went to lx d that first 
slorious evening. But I must say, as TI lay 
pstairs by the open window and read one of 
my exam books, 1 did wish there was someone 
else there who was in love with ni body. 1 


1585 


should have so liked to go for a walk on the 
beach by moonlight. 

Instead of which I heard the others go off 
down the lane. Peter would make the best of 
Meg, I decided, and Kenneth and Dillys, and 
Norah and Denham would pair off very nicely 
together. 













a 


— 


‘*Mrs. Emmeline’s aspect did not, somehow, suggest death, Drawn by 
‘Who has come?’ asked Kenneth gently”—~». 860 C. Morse 


So I lay and read. 

Until whiff after whiff of cigar smoke reached 
me, blown through the little open window on 
the sea breeze. I felt curious, and looked 
cautiously out. 
Someone was sitting alone on the lawn in 
the chair I had sat in earlier in the evening. 
I could not see anything but the end of a cigar, 
glow-worm-wise, in the dusk. 

Who on earth could it be? 

I decided it was Kenneth, sulking alone 
there, and mentally cursed him. That would 
break up the other couples. And if I had 
known he was going to do that, I might as well 
have gone myself. 

Kenneth, of course. ‘Tiresome old thing. 

I crept down the garden and stood behind 
his chair. 

“You are an old spoil sport,” I said, giving 
the chair a little shake. 

“Why?” asked a quiet voice. 

It was Alistaire Anstruther Victor Benjamin 
Denham ! 
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CHAPTER XI 
In Which Two Marriages Take Place 


“ H!” I gasped. ‘I thought you were 
somebody else.” 

* Well, I often wish I was,” he 
said in a depressed voice. ‘* Sit down, won't 
you?” 

As I sat down I thought, ‘** He’s going to 


speak to me about Norah,’’ and I wished I had 
read a few books on the subject. I felt I came 
as an amateur to a game that required the 
greatest skill. I knew you had to talk about 
settlements, and I did not even know very 
clearly what they were. 

He started off—well, by telling me about his 
old home. 

I loved hearing about it, and his school days, 
and his sister who had died. And then he told 
me, rather haltingly and sadly, about his 
marriage. 

‘** I was a young fool,’ he said. ‘“ I had been 
shielded from every kind of danger all my life. 
It’s a bad policy that. You've got to let a kid 
learn that fire burns. He’s not going to believe 
you just for the telling if he’s anything of a 
kid.”’ 

And he spoke so nicely and so humbly about 
the woman who had made his life a misery for 
ten years—always blaming himself, never a 
word against her. 

Whereas I knew—anyone would have known 
—that there was another side to it. A boy of 
twenty-one and a woman more than ten years 
older! You couldn’t say she didn’t know what 
she was doing. 

“*I’m just realizing all I’ve missed in life,’’ 
he said. 

It was very still. 
glow-worm-wise, a 
wanted to cry. 
sorry for him. 


The end of his cigar shone, 
gainst the sky. I felt J] 
I had always been frightfully 


** And so, you st e,”’ he said after a bit, “* life 
hasn’t been exactly fun, although I know I’ve 
only had myself to blame. I got through a 


terrible lct of money in those early years. Pra 


tically cripple 1 myself But I’ve straightened 
evervthing off, practically ll never be rich 
There’s such a fearful lot of things want 
doing always. And it goes against the grain to 
sell the old place in Yorkshire, though I expect 
I shall have to face that. I hate to see it going 
downhill without the money to pull it right.” 

He must have thought me a stick of a girl, 
sitting humped up on the deck-chair beside 
him, saying nothing. I felt so sorry. I couldn't 
find any words ; 

** Lately,”? he went on, “‘ I have dared to 
hope that perhaps there might be happier da 
in store for me.’’ 

I felt I was chokin 

“If Norah pla the fool th hits I 
thought, *‘ I will hate } lt life 

Tle threw away hi igar 1 leaned forward 

* Do you think I have hat ; | 
asked quietly 





My e 
could not see. 
** 1 think you have,”’ 


ves were wet, but it was 


I said. 
And I ran away to my room 
m my 


and flung 


down < own bed amongst my bo 


sje . 
*“ Who do think has turned up?” sa; - 
Norah gaily, coming in with radi: 
flushed cheeks. 
* The 
feebly. I 


crying. 


‘No. 


cried. 


you 


W 


of the 
didn’t 


1 Isles,” I 
to see | 


Canniba 
her 


King 
want 
creature from e |} 
the long whiskers. My dear, } dead keer 
Meg. It’s the funniest 
minds me of a beetle with anten: 
Meg has always 1 
R mance.’ 

I suppose 
said. 

**Oh no, Dumps. I am sure y never ha 
weak moments. I 
screwed on as sensibly ; 

**T never have weak moments,’’ I said 
muffled ** because I never have 
chance.’ 


That 


on thir 


who eel 8) 


everyone has weak moments,” 


only 


is jy 


tones, 
, 


+1 


** But I’m sure you coul ; 
And, Dumps, I’m sure Peter and Dil 
** Go to bed,’’ I said. Ww’! 

Norah.”’ 
She laughed softly 
**I believe I 


Dumps, I do believe I am. 


} 


am,’’ she whi pied 5 


<jJeo 
We decided to motor back t 
Monday night. There is nothir » lovely 
motoring by moonlight thr 
try, and if I can possibly 
become a ghost when I die and come back a1 
haunt the summet 
their honeysuckle-laden hedges, at the fie 
and ditches full of meadow-swee 
We had our last | 
picnic and then 
and quabbled amiabl to how 
were to pa k in I was 1 
it so that Norah 
left alone peace. I 
that Norah was playing 
could And I inted to smack her | 
The rugs were packed i nd the bagg 
fastened «¢ the bach I 
motor-cvcl I could see hi 
by the headlight 
all ly? I 


ready : rit 





lanes of Dorsetshire 


vaathe and t a 


supper the r me 1 





everyone 


and 
in 
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launcl the first | 


an 1 Dilly 




















THE HOUSE OF GOOD INTENT 





Peter laughed good humouredly. 
« The English are a great race for convention- 
he said. ‘* They make almost as great a 
fet of it as we make of money. But it’s all 
nicely arranged, Miss Dumps, for Dillys and I 
were married this morning, by special licence, 
at Chalport.” 
My head was in a whirl. 
“ Dillys,’? I gasped. “* And you—— But— 
Dillys patted me on the shoulder. 
“Poor old Dumps! I’m afraid we’ve taken 
her by surprise. But, seriously, darling, did 
u never twig? ” 
* How could I twig? Why, you used to go 





” 


away when he came, Dillys. I always thought 

1 bated him.” 
" “So I did, because he never took any notice 

me in those days,” she said softly. “I think 
eally I loved him all the time.” 

And I had prided myself so much on my quick 
rceptions! Dillys and Veter! Peter and 
5] vs! 
“Oh, Peter, why didn’t you tell us? And we 
Id have celebrated your wedding this even 
g,” said Norah. 
“Well, to tell you tl 
sking another weld 
Lady. The last one I kept was a bit of a dud, 
1 might remember.” 

Into the minds of us all flashed a memory of 
that dark sta 
uke, and t 
we all ] 1. 
“Yep,” said Peter. “So Dilly ; and I decided 
we'd celebrate this one without floral tribute 
confectionery. I guess I’m quite satisfied.” 
And he smiled quietly at Dillys in the dusk. 

“ But what on earth are we going to do about 
” asked Norah, ‘if Peter isn’t 
can’t possibly cram all the luggage 


’ 


1e truth, I didn’t feel like 


celebration so soot 


le, and the mouse ocaten wedding 





two barren kitchen chairs, and 








We 
and ourselves into one car.’ 


“Take mine, and let Kenneth drive it,” said 
eter. You can get a-hold of my man in 
wn and let him bring it back to fetch us. 


Ken can leave us his motor bike for joy ride: 


id I'll send it up by eava 








It seemed the “am pl n. 
SO we started rearranging « lves and ou 
iggage. J felt quite silly with rprise, and 
had to make about six journeys upstairs fot 
things I'd forgotten. And when at last I finally 
1 little gate of Vine Cottage behind me, 
h and Peter car had all 
and Alistaire Denham 
n the t. 
rah had off with 
] 1 } no doubt 
thre ad 
! ad it « 
t \l friend 
va n bacl 
‘ 1 i | ‘ 
nto the back of t} net 
‘or it but for me t t wit Alistair 
Denham. And the | h face hurt me 
L knew Norah wa enting the lif i { 
um. But I ht in 


the end. I wanted to tell him so. I wanted 
to say 

“She fled to vou in her hour of trouble. 1 
found her crying on your be 
right.” ; 

But I could not. When most I want to say 
things I am most dumb. So we passed along 


It will all come 


the lanes under the lovely summer night, leaving 
Dillys and Peter standing together, hand in 
hand, in the moonlight. 

“Dillys and Peter,” I said. “I can’t believe 
i" 

Alistaire Denham said, “But surely you 
knew ? ” 

I shook my head. 

“I never knew anything. She always hated 
him, 

Ife laughed. 

“Your diagnoses are as wrong as ever,” he 
said. 

‘They have been wrong rather a lot lately,” 
I said humbly. “In fact, there has been quite 
a run of it. 

“[?ve noticed that,” he said dryly. 

I thought, “He thinks I don’t know about 
him and Norah. He thinks I am unsympathetic 
enough for that.” 

“But I can still diagnose some things fairly 
correctly,” I said gently. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Quite, quite sure.” 

Ile turned and looked at me and laughed. 

And then I heard Dr. Patterson’s monotonous 
voice, telling Meg a long and complicated story 
about an operation he had performed, and Meg 
sat listening in wrapped interest. I was long 
ing to turn and ask him if it was the one he 

tt his moustache entangled in. But I knew 
it would not have been kind. Meg had _ for- 

tten all about that cruel joke. 1 dare say 
she had even persuaded herself it was started 
by somebody else. 

And the stars shone, soft summer 
wind blew in our f 1 did not talk 
much. 1 think I dozed, because presently the 
tars came to earth and I sat up with a start, 
and there lay all the light 

in the valley. 

Norah was at home, and curled up in bed 


and asleep. I don’t believe she was rea 


» 





s of London ahead of 


’ 


asleep, but she did not want me to scold her 
for her heartlessness. 

Perhaps they’ve had a lovers’ quarrel,” I 
myself. “They'll make it up, and then all 
ome right.” 

They would have plenty of tinie to make it 
ip in the next few weeks, I told myself, for I 
had to work late and early for my final exam. 
When I had passed that I would be a full 


- 
4 ¢ 
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“You'll make yourself ill, Dumps,” said 
Norah. ‘“ You are working far too hard. It's 
not good for anyone to stick at work like you 
do.” 

“I love it,” I said. “It's ali very well for 
you. Your work is a side line, although vou 


make plenty of money at it. My work is my 
life.” 

Kenneth said brightly 
earnest.” 

“You haven't said that for almost a month,” 
said Norah spitefully. 


And he threw a cushion at her. 
<SJo 
The torture of an examination is nothing to 


for the results 
kinds of unnecessary 


“Life is* real, life is 


to come 
work to 
irs in the wards. I 


the anguish of 
out. I did all 
pass the time. I put in ho 
afraid I got dreadfully in 
at last the lists 
and look 


children’s 


waiting 


everyone's way. 
were up 1 was too 
at them. I hung 
ward, afraid to go down 


I had failed. 


am 
And when 
frightened to go 
about the 


and hear the news in cast 


For if I had failed iat would be the finish 
of things for me. If I had failed there was 
nec more money to give me another try. Uncle 
Samuel’s legacy took me as far as the final, 
but no farther. 

If Il had failed! 

And then I heard someone calling my name. 


“Seen the lists? ’ 
“You'd 
at them,’ 


better trot al have a 


Meg 


and 


ng 


said 





“Oh, Meg, what is it Have I failed? Te 
me the worst.’ 

I caught sight of my face, ashen white and 
most unlovely, in a mirror as I passed. 

‘Failed, vou little ass! No. You've passe d 
top of the list, with every honour and distin 
tion and goodness knows w! I say, remem 
ber Lkdward and me when you are.” 

I don’t remember anything else I am afraid 


I fainted. 


The rest of the day was too hectic for words. 





And to cap it all 1 got a letter offering me a 
post as second in command of a | women’ 
hospital in the Far East The pay was beyond 
my wildest drean ind the prospects excellent 

They asked us to find them somebody months 
ago,” said the exar ind we've had « 
eve on yi It’s a job worth ing out to.” 

I took a bus and tore hom I must tell 
Norah It w 1 settle things for her too. 
I had rather thought lately that things were 
held up 1 her hati to leave 1 all alone 


Well, that need no longer worry het 


‘Nerah, Norah! I ried, 1 ng in and 


the letter. 


waving 





her arms on her aj 
structions about y: 
letter.” 
I took the letter w 
She had gone! 


I knew she had to 
l rhaps this was 


and | 
It was what 


all along 


ron Sh 


il supper 


ith a shal 


scheming for, ever. sin } 
she cared. And now it had |} 
was glad—glad to think of N 


ef him happy. He 


happiness. 
rt 


“DUMPS, DARLING,” 


you'll f 
nothing else for it. I 
all al neg, 
> were 
“T am 


up my n 


ever since 


married thi 


rind. I expe 


irgive me. It 


so very happy 


had 


ran the 
was Fat 
think I} 


the first 
3 mornir 
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and won’t be surpris It 
way to do it, this \ 

I leaned my head on the t 

Yes, I too had know 
the very first day they saw 

And now Dillys 1 Peter 
thought of them as w 1 last 
and hand together in tl le 
Meg and Dr. Patter Ww 1 
Only I was left—the cat 
cat didn’t care very much 
fast asleep by the empty heart 

I suppose it was the 

Ihe only cure for 1 i 

I put on an overall and ai 
nd set to work tting thir 
spring cleanin that M1 ] 
talked over ften but I 
off, becau n ne W l 
end. Well, the had a 
had a temnorary billet in | 
room was empty. I sett 

It w then, putti 
drawer that I di t 
bread that Norah ha | 
lon igo in fun, car 
handl liefs, with a 
old an ruml that 
from the nt 

Kenneth I tl t 

badly 

But, of rse, he 1 2 

t had to « f It l 
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“It’s true, all right. 


Let me see your face 


at me, 
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CHAPTER Xil 
Sylvia~and Lord Denham 
Twas getting dusk as I crossed the court- 
yard, and | took a lamp with me. There 
were still no servants at 88, and the same 
charwoman reigned there, together with the 
same desolation. 

I let myself in and went upstairs. whistling 
softly to mysclf. It was very cold and grey 
and gloomy, and my heart felt very empty. 
Everyone had gone. I tried to cheer myself 
with the thought that soon I, too, would be 
away to make my name and fortune in the Far 
last. 

I thought, in desperation: “I will go to the 
pictures to-night. Perhaps that will cheer 
me up.” 

And I went into the library. 

But it was not in darkness, as I had ex- 
pected. The reading-lamp at the writing-table 
was turned on. A fire burnt in the low grate, 
and a basket of wood and several lumps of coal 
stood beside it. On the table stood a tray, 
with the remains of a meal on it. 

And at the writing-table, busy writing, sat 
Alistaire Denham. 

I sat down weakly. 

“I thought you’d gone.” 

He looked up and laughed at me. 

“Did you? Why did you think that?” 

I passed my hand over my eyes. 

“But Norah! Is she here, then? ” 

I looked round the room. There were no 
signs of Norah there. And Norah is a person 
who cannot be in any house without leaving 
some sign of herself—an open book, or a piece 
of sewing, or needles and reels of cotton about 
on tables and chairs. 

He got up and came across the room and 
stood beside me. 

“What on earth are you talking about?” 
he asked gravely. “Why should Norah be here? 
Isn’t she at home with you?” 

I fumbled in my pocket until I found the 
letter. 

“Read it,” I said. 

I don’t know—or I didn’t know then—what 
the wild feeling was that surged in my heart. 
Norah was not with him there! 

He read it gravely, then handed it back 
to me. 

“I’m afraid it’s another of your incorrect 
diagnoses,” he said. “But I must say I think, 





considering all things, she might have been a 


little more explicit. I’ve known all along it 
was bound to happen. It’s Somerville, of 
course. You must have seen that, surely? ” 


“Seen it!” 1 said. “How could I have seen 
it? Why, they have been a perfect nuisance 
to me for months, the way they wrangled and 
quarrelled. It can’t be Kenneth. I don’t under- 
tand it all. First Dillys and Peter. Now 


thi It seems to 1 
because they don't a ! not because they 


each other 








tolerance that made me feel lik 
before a mastiff. 

“You may be very clever at books 
medicine,” he said, “but as far as life 
are a perfect little ass 

“Oh!” I gasped, very much taken aback. 
He had always been so polite and courteous, 

“You are the blindest, most hopeless little 
idiot I have ever come across, with your plans 
for everyone, and your perceptions, and all the 
rest of it. Peter and Dillys couldn’t possibly 
care, because they quarrelled and Dillys said 
she hated him! Kenneth and Norah couldn't 
possibly care, because they wrangled over the 
washing up! Do you know that the danger 


signal is when people begin to disagree? ” 

“T really think it must be. Oh, it’s dreadful 
I’ve been an awful fool. But Kenneth is poor. 
Norah always said she’d never marry a doctor. 


He laughed. 
“When you meet the only man in the world it 


doesn’t matter what he is,” he said quietly. 

I got up, feeling slightly shattered and 
stranger than I have ever felt before. Glad 
yes, I felt glad. 

“I'd better go home,” I said, and I went 


towards the door. Then— 

“Syivia!” he said. 

No one has ever called me S 
always seemed comical to connect such a nan 
with me. But now there seemed nothing funny 
about it. It sounded the sweetest name I had 
ever heard. 

“Hadn’t you better 
being a doctor?” he said, y 
eyes very steady. “Your diagnoses are 
dreadfully wrong, dear. \ thought I cared 
for Norah, didn’t you? You were alwa 
scheming to bring us together. Whilst all t 
time I was in love with y 

“With me!” I gasped. “With me! Butt 
one could ever be in love with mé¢ I’m 
plain. I’m not a bit pretty. I’: 

“I loved you from the first day I saw you, 
he said quietly. “I loved you for your own 
dear self, for your blin . l 4 
The very first time that’l sa 








unselfishness. 
you behaving hke a silly hoolgirl, in tl 
A.B.C., I knew it was you and me, dear—just 
you and me.” 

I went blindly towards him 

“Tt can’t be true,” I said. 

It seemed too wonderful, too beautiful. 

“Tt’s true all right. Sylvia, k at me. Let 
me see your face.” 

Oh, it was true enough. 

Darling—darling ! 


So 


© Well, of course any fool could have told that 


(The End) 
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IDDEN away in the heart of the 

mountains of Inverness-shire there 

nestles the most lovely glen in all the 
world, where, in the words of an old guide- 
book, “there is an assemblage of mountain, 
rock, wood and water on a scale so extended 
and magnificent that the far-famed scenery 
of Loch Katrine and the Trossachs sinks 
into insignificance beside it.” 


Scenes of Wild Doings 

In days gone by these mountains and 
woods were the scene of many a fierce en- 
counter between the warlike Highland clans 
when feuds arose between them, but all 
united in resisting the invasion of their 
fortresses by foreigners from the South, be 
they Romans or the “ Sassenach.” 

The Romans might build their high walls 
and defend them by garrisoned forts, but 
they never succeeded in subjugating and 
Romanizing the Gael, whether in the High- 
lands of Scotland, in the wilds of Wales, 
or in the sea-girt Isle of Erin. 

There are those who deem that the Gael 
has thereby suffered disadvantage in not 
going through the mill of the world con- 
querors, but if perhaps they show that they 
have hot, as a race, been drilled into 
Prussian-like exactitude and efficiency, they 
lave preserved for the world the idealism 
and the unfettered genius which are needed 
to stimulate and render effective the more 
Prosaic and machine-made products of 
State-directed schemes of educ ation. 


A Fruitful Tree 


In these Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land (or Alban as it was then called), the 
patriot missionary St. Columba from 
Ireland, found a fruitful soil for the seed 
which grew into such an abundant harvest 


un is _ 
der his assiduous care, and the remains 
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of ancient churches and crosses and monas- 
teries, and the manuscripts and illuminated 
missals which can be found in the libraries 
of all the chief cities of Europe, bear wit- 
ness to the world-wide influences in religion 
and art and education which emanated from 
the schools established by St. Columba and 
his followers in these far-away regions in 
the North. 


A Loyal Race 

In later days Prince Charlie could pass 
through these glens and mountain corries 
without a fear, in spite of a king’s ransom 
being available to anyone who would betray 
him. But no Judas was found amongst the 
clansmen, who did but compete amongst 
themselves as to who would provide the 
safest hiding-places and the most ingenious 
disguises by means of which their liege lord 
could escape from the hands of those who 
had sct their minds on capturing and 
executing the darling of the Highlands. 

It seems that the Reformation never pene- 
trated into these remote glens, for prac- 
tically all the native population belong to 
the Roman Catholic faith, save a small 
minority, who mostly came to our straths 
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as employees of the lairds and*the shooting 
tenants. 

There has much 
regard to the results which have followed 
the letting of huge portions of the High- 
lands to wealthy sportsmen, who were will- 
ing pay 
money to impoverished Highland landlords 
as to have the exclusive right of pur- 
suing the bonny brown grouse, the white 
ptarmigan, the woodcock in their 
native haunts, and of stalking the royal red 
deer over hill and dale 





been controversy with 


to large rents or big purchase- 


so 


wary 


A Blessing in Disguise 

Undoubtedly — great sprang up 
under a system which allowed everything to 
be sacrificed to sport, and which resulted in 
the eviction of thousands of small crofters 
from homesteads where they and their for- 
bears had eked out a precarious living for 
many generations from a rocky soil with the 
assistance of the free grazing they enjoyed 
for their sheep. 

These poor folk loved their homes with 
passionate devotion, and the story of their 
dispossession black one, although 
doubtless to many of them it was a blessing 
in disguise, when they found new hopes and 
ample opportunities in the adopted countries 
to which they emigrated. 

But the invasion of the Highlands by the 
sportsmen had results not 
wholly bad. In their wake came railways, 
which opened up the country, and the more 


abuses 


is a 


which were 


enlightened of the new visitors exerted 
themselves to bring in more up-to-date 
methods of agriculture, to reclaim such 
land as had agricultural value, and_ to 
enrich the soil. The wages, too, which they 


paid to the 
and 
the 


ploy i 


people as ghillies 
and household 
comfortable built 


, brought new prosper 


and keepers 
stalkers servants, 
for the 
ity, although 
the old glad freedom of the Highlands had 
departe d. 


and 


house Ss em 


A Sad Little Procession 


Near our home every year a sad little 
procession of ancient dames in their white 
mutches and plaid shawls used to wind thei! 
way up from the tidy slate-roofed stone 
cottages in the new village, built by my 
father, to the tumble-down ruin of the old 
chimneyless cottages with earthen floors 


and tiny windows and loose 
there join in a dirge of lamentation, which 
evoked the liveliest sympathy on the part of 
us children, who heartily agreed with our 


stone walls, and 





old 


weather-beaten 


the 
huts 


friends that 
were 
than the 


attractive prosai 


wooden-floored houses 
and 


appurtenances of civilization 


provi 


and all 


stoves 


neys 
It was from these old lad 
to hear stories of the fairies 
be seen dancing 
places which they used to 
all the people would avoid f 
bewitched. I also still 
stones polished by oft boil 
used as a spell to cure c 
from diseases brought on | 
My father belonged to 
shire family, and so did my 
mother’s side, whilst her fat] 
Irish, and both had the live 
with the Highland folk, 
had 


an 
made their hom: 


A Highland Heritage 


My father had always spent 
the year in the Highlands f 
manhood, and one result whi 


from his early associatior 
of “Ishbel ” (pr our 
by which I was always call 
inordinately proud 
in our strath spoke the Gael 
people “had no |] lis] 
but little. Our home wa 
chan, * Gusa a f 
Place of the I 
regions could be found 
Scotch firs 
very year there were son 
used to t 


ure the girt 


name 


I was 


from 
words, “the 


° a } } 
in the whole ce 


when my father 


tions to mea 


trees so as to record tl 
a man who loved all 

who knew the wavs of the 
He delighted, too, 
of the dftrict bi 


and 


bird 
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Aberdeen-Angus cattle; also in 
a breed of strong ponies, which 
were his pride—uniting the 
virtues of a thoroughbred sire 
with those of the sure-footed 
mountain ponies who spent a 
great part of every year roam 
ing the hills at their own sweet 
will, and sometimes coming 
into collision with the big 
horned Highland cattle or an 
excited band of red deer. 

These ponies were our de- 
light, and we children were 
taught to ride them as soon 
as we could hold on somehow. 
| never remember beginning to 
ride myself, but I know at 
the age of three I was riding 
a black pony called Filbert, 
which was the first of a series 
of beloved pony companions of 
my childhood. We were all 
initiated in the art of manag 
ing our ponies by a wise old 
coachman, who broke us and 
the ponies in together in the 
lunging ring, not allowing us 
to use either stirrups or reins, 
so as to obtain a good seat. 
Many were the games we 
played on these ponies, acting 
highwaymen and the like, and 
visiting our friends, and my 
Sunday-school pupils in theit 
ottage homes scattered over 
many miles of heather and 
forest. 


Trying Hospitality 

The hospitality of these deat 
friends was often a trial to 
me, ror, whilst I loved the oat 
akes and the scones, I ne Vel 
could assimilate the glass of 
milk fresh from the cow, which 
was always pressed on me, and 
many were my devices for pour- 
ing away the steaming draught 


ithout our kind hosts’ know 
doe—far 7 j 
fage—tor to refuse hospitality 
a serious bre ach of manners 
In the Highland 


The fact that 
twenty-three mi] 


\ 
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we were 
es away trom 
parish church, parish doctor, 
telegraph station or railway 
and that the nearest 


country 
louses were 


eighteen and 
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Affaric Lodge 
Loch Affaric (Beauly) 


twenty miles away, naturally made us a 
very self-contained community living in a 
somewhat patriarchal fashion, in those pre- 


motor and pre-bicycle days, 


Twenty-three Miles from 

the Doctor 

It was far too expensive a matter to send 
for a doctor twenty-three miles, for 
some and 
sO my mother prevailed upon her doctor in 
London to teach her the elements of First 
Aid and simple doctoring and pharmacy, 
and became the family adviser in 
matters of health for the whole glen. 

In her boudoir was a deep cupboard, on 


except 
illness 


very serious accident or : 


she 


the shelves of which stood an endless array 
of bottles pots 
fluids, and when m 


and and strong-coloured 


mother had concocted 
her remedies we used to convey them on our 


ponies to their various destinations, along 


with sundry broths—perhaps a rabbit or 
bird for the invalid—and report progress. 
On days when these ponies were specially 


frisky these ttles 
imminent danger, hanging 
to our saddles. Later mother estab- 
lished a district nurse, who relieved her of 
much responsibility. 


precious by were often in 
in bags strapped 


on my 


Where the Tuning-fork Reigned 
The parish church be 
Presbyterian 


o far away, a 
ippointed to 


IT 


missionary Wa 
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Service 
Prote 


The schoolmaster—a 
and an excellent teacher 
tor and led the singing 
of a tuning-fork and thi 
Sunday school At one tin 
made to introduc in An 
Highland Presbyteria 
their views in ch matte 
honoured ining-fork once 
supreme. 

I was, however, allov 
certina to help with the 
Sabbath school, where I 
realize how the qu ckne 
charm of children of the 
it a delight to have the p 


ing them. 
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The Sunday School 


It was a 


school teachers in those 
we had to make use of 
the purpose of hearing 
indeed, th proved 
and full of the sense 
their position My first 
an attempt to elucid 
Catechism for their bene 
I have met those firs 
mine all over the world, 
ing high 1 honourable posit 
It was the custom i I 
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SOME HIGHLAND MEMORIES 





English people, and espec ially members of 
Parliament, to spend part of their recess in 
Scotland, which they looked upon as a great 
holiday resort, where they would breathe 
the bracing air of the mountains and at the 
same time have the opportunity of fishing, 
and shooting, and deer-stalking, as guests 
in the various country houses and shooting 
lodges of their friends. 


Visitors Always Welcome 

It was quite an understood thing that 
families taking a trip to Scotland should 
write and tell their Scottish friends that 
they would likely be in their neighbourhood 
at such and such a date, and would it be 
convenient to receive them for a week or a 
few days? And the doors of Highland 
houses always stood open, and thus an in- 
formal and pleasant mode of intercourse 
sprang up, which also often had important 
results to the country, for when politicians 
of different parties were fellow-guests under 
the same roof for a week or more, with many 
opportunities of talking over public ques- 
tions as they rode or walked, or made ex- 
peditions together, differences were apt to 
be smoothed over and compromises effected. 


A Wonderful Opportunity 

It was a wonderful chance for the younger 
members of those Scottish houses to have 
this opportunity of personally knowing the 
political leaders, the great lawyers, doctors, 
and scientists and divines, and listening to 
their conversation in those hours of relaxa- 
tion when the allurements of the sport and 
outdoor life united all in common pursuits. 

Children watch great men and women in 
such hours of relaxation very closely, and 
are quick to realize who can be trusted and 
to detect the difference between true gold 
and spurious metal. 

I am very sure that those trips to the 
Highlands often had a profound influence 
on the careers of those leaders in public life, 
without their ever guessing the reason why 
some gained the devoted adherence of young 


followers, and others by a sort of common 


consent lost the confidence of the public 
and were relegated tu a back seat. 


What the Motor has Done 

The motor-car has been responsible more 
than any other factor for breaking up the 
old Highland customs and _ hospitality. 
People hurry from one place to another, 
and twenty-three miles from the station now 
means no seclusion or protection from the 
rush of modern life. 

The glorious scenery is still there—the 
purple mountains clothed with the tender 
colours of the birches and the dark green 
of the firs—the high torrential waterfalls 
and the brown murmuring burns—the lochs 
reflecting the dark mountains above—but the 
glens that I think of are largely deserted, 
for all the able-bodied men and women 
alike obeyed the call summoning them to 
national duty as the fiery cross gathered the 
clans of old, and many will never come 
back. The records of the Highland regi- 
ments and the Lovat Scouts will tell of the 
magnificent part played in the Great War 
for freedom by the men of the northern 
elens. 


Near to Nature 

The highlands are again going through 
a period of great change, and the old 
days have gone, never to return. But 
those who have wandered amongst those 
hills and along those streams, drink- 
ing in the wonderful beauty and_ the 
glorious colour which Nature has lavished 
on that countryside, never forget what those 
days taught them. They have lived near 
the Divine revelation in Nature—from 
mountain tops they have often seen, as it 
were, heaven open in one of those magnifi- 
cent sunsets, bathing the whole panorama 
of lakes and mountains and woods with a 
light so wonderful that the onlooker was 
fain to cover his head and say: “Surely the 
Lord is in this place, and I knew it not.’’ 

A childhood spent amidst such surround- 
ings gives an inspiration which no later 
experiences can ever obliterate. 
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By 
HE Hudleston 


with them, who would be Teddv’s ste: 





HE most important ol all 


aunts had come to pay one of her rare 
and upsetting visits to his home. 

She arrived in the afternoon, and at once 
requested that her tea shouid be brought 
out to her in the garden, being deeply dis 
trustful of Maria’s dusting, and convinced 
that the house swarmed with deadly germs 
So Teddy 
sat politely with her on the ragged stretch 


of lawn, and did his best to be entertaining 


quite unfit for table companions. 


by pointing out all the interesting things 


that crept and crawled about them: but the 
Aunt was not in the least amused, and 
hastily sent him for an extra chair upon 
which to tuck up her fastidious skirts. Then 
she recommenced talking upon a topic she 
had been full of ever since she came. 

It was all about a lady coming to live 


)- 
mother and his father’s second wife, iad 
the Aunt was very emphat ipon the 
wrongfulness of books or people suggest 
ing that second wives o1 hers we 

4 other than the most delig] ves t 
own. She had so much yout this 
that Teddy began to grow 

Quite offended that het nephew 
should be so little upset wl was pr 
pared to be so comforting t ceased 
discoursing, and ordered ] Ma 
Teddy obeyed literally, and the unt le: 
in her seat. Maria appea r stiffe 
cap and apron and most injured 
manner, and Teddy chuck! ard 
the thought of this despot ders in 
the future. Long had he S 
endured her tyranny; but Inge 
enough, were often quite | her, 
and her downfall would | t to ! 

The Aunt, in the cl id | 
suffering voice in whicl 1 M:; 
always addressed each ot] nded 
be shown over the house, J 
the full extent of its unfitn 
its new mistress. Teddy 

Teddy's closely indoors, eager to S 
of looking into those | 1 un I 


rooms where the most interes 


of the house were caref 

the indignities of daily 
The house was a ramb 

F 

corridors, through which 


guided his 


and the 
stained-glass troubadour 
stuffed humming-birds 


quaint little nooks and 


1 ? od 
upon her glove with an 


The outraged Maria, fo 


keys, retorted by demonstt 
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THE HAND OF THE SPOILER 





ture’s dilapidated state, and a sort of duel 
began between them, in which each tried 
ardently to outnumber the other’s com- 
plaints. Teddy was grievously astonished 
: this unappreciative criticism, but bore 
patiently with it until they rea hed his own 
bedchamber, immediately stigmatized by the 
Aunt as “shabby and ugly, but good enough 
for a boy.’”’ 

So far she had behaved in a very dis- 
appointing fashion, but when they came to 
those dim and splendid chambers of which 
Maria held the keys, she proved herself 
beyond question a person of inferior taste. 
For here were all manner of marvels and 
delights. There were bedrooms with their 
huge canopied bedsteads, and dark cavern- 
jus furniture creaking of ghosts and hidden 
long drawing-room 
with the tall, endlessly reflecting mirrors, 
the gilt cabinets, and the 


crimes; there was the 
gaily worked 
screens: last and best, there was the dining- 
room of state, hung with massive can- 
Jelabra, and lined with blackened portraits 
f solemn ancestors with haunting eyes. It 
looked like a room built for giants of 
sloomy ideals, and not even the Aunt could 
gaze on it quite unmoved. “Sepulchral,” 
awe-struck tones, and 
1e word was unfamiliar to Teddy, 
t assured it was spoken in high and 


> 
ting praise 


she murmured in 


This ended the whole investigation, for 
his father’s quarters were hastily passed 
wer, owing to the bad odour of. stale 
tobacco clinging mistily about them; and 
Maria stood firmly on her rights and refused 


admission to the kitchen premises. Soon 
alter, therefore, the Aunt departed, bewail- 


5h ae Avena : 
ing her soiled gloves, and hinting darkly 
Mf judgments at hand. Teddy waved for- 


givine farewells to her ane he ate 
siving farewells to her from the gate, 


generously remembering her disadvantages 


as a woman and an Aunt. Then, deeming 

. l < oe . = 
sheer foolhardiness to approach Maria 

e 1 ° ” 

1 her wrath had cooled 


meditatively about the 





1 
I 


1e wandered 
garden, until the 
which heralded his 
father’s ret irn from his daily task of hel p- 
ing push the world 


’ 






l-known whistle 


z along, brought him 
rushing to meet the big, carelessly dressed 
man referred to as “the Master’’ by the 
lomestic staff of which |} 


lest ch he went in fear and 
confusion 
Very briefly Teddy mentioned his Aunt’s 
Visit for +} = ° . 

» for there was small use in dwelling 
upon by | ee 


- ygone troubles, but he said nothing 
Of her unexpe ted tidings, feeling an 


““ardness in discussing them that be 


vaguely surmised his father shared. Yet 
the subject hung awkwardly between them, 
damping their evening revels, and making 
conversation artificial, so that it was a real 
relief when the delicate topic was at last 
touched upon. This occurred when they 
together in their favourite 
retreat, known as the study, which Teddy 
took to mean a place where the servants 
might not tidy up without special leave. 

Amidst a homely litter of papers and 
pipes and sporting implements, they had 
stretched themselves out in the long cane 
chairs broken to the greatest degree of ease, 
and from the centre of the blue-grey 
wreaths of smoke that circled round him, 
the Master presently remarked in an off- 
hand voice that a lady was coming to see 
them to-morrow, and cautiously proposed 
that Teddy should be very nice to her. 

Teddy acquiesced. ’ 
point in not being nice. 

“Kiss her, and all that?’’? he suggested 
reluctantly, knowing the ways of ladies. 

“Oh do, old man,” begged the Master. 
Teddy nodded in agreement, and a long 
silence fell. He longed to question his 
father deeply upon the matter, but the atmo- 
sphere of mystery hanging over it caused 
his former shyness to return, and for once 
in his life he almost welcomed the arrival 
of Maria, clamouring of bed. 

Great preparations were astir the follow- 
ing day, and Maria set about a process of 
vigorous cleaning in which Teddy had un- 
easy suspicions that he was to be included, 
so that he vanished before her coming like 


were sitting 


There seemed no 


This was the reason he 
had his first view of the unknown lady 
through the crack of the study door, behind 
which he was taking cover. 


a practised ghost. 


She was cer- 
dressed all in 
soft blue garments that matched her eyes, 


tainly pleasing to look at, 


and followed her movements noiselessly, 
unlike the things worn by the Aunt, that 
creaked and rustled at every step. As she 
passed through the hall on the Master’s 
arm, a wave of repentance swept over 
Teddy. He wished he had let Maria do 
her worst; he bitterly regretted his rumpled 
hair and dirty clothes; and it was very red 
and shamefacedly that he presented himself 
in answer to his father’s calling. The Maste1 
gazed at him in dismay, but the blue-clad 
lady did not seem to notice anything amiss; 
she smiled pleasant greetings, and had the 
good taste to abstain from kisses, although 
Teddy loyally showed her that he did not 


mean to duck them if they came. 
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The Master, SO unusually 


Fas tidy himself that he could 
well afford to be shocked 


his small son’s disreputable 


at 


state, whisperingly apolo- 

gized for him, and frag- 
mentary remarks floated to 
Teddy’s quick ears, “p 
idea he Was such a litt 
barbarian ’ “really t 
bad of the servants 
“you'll be able to teach him 

bette way _ But the Blue Lady, w 


Was very young and full of untried 


ad. “One 
can’t teach boys to be civilized,’ she 


theories, gently shook her he 


declared. “The only thing to do is to 
surround them with refining influences. 
that will appeal to them through the 
instinctive love of real beauty. 

The Master looked dubious and the 
Blue Lady smiled to herself as she re 
flected how little he suspected that she 
intended these educative measures just 


as much for him. The idea of easier 
ways of learning appealed greatly t 
eddy, who began thoroughly to approve 


of his future relative; and when late 
they went over the house and she ful 
admired its beauties, his heart was cor 


pletely won, Certainly she did n 


always like best the things he had expect 
but she found plenty everywhere to praise, 
to the pleased surprise of the Master, who 
remarked that he had feared the place was 
rather out of date. 

“It’s quite wonderful,” declared the Blue 
Lady, “and could be—Il mean, it lovely ‘ 








Maria again followed with the keys, 
pathetic in the pose of the faithful old 
family servant about to be discarded, and 
towards her the new-comer showed hersel! 


kind, but firm. Altogether, her visit was 


a comple te success, and \ he n she and 
Master had departed together for the station 
without showing any desire for further com 
pany, Teddy was left rejoicing in th 


coming of this gentle ruler, and deeply 





remorseful for his disloyal doubts of the 
soundness of his father’s judgment 
Ile watched them out f ht talking 
earnest together, and reeling ¢ 
sONCTINE came upon h | world 
eemed empty and dull, 1 yuld not 
‘ think of a single game »y He blin: 
ind blinked, and then, just ime, | 
- 


nembered that ymnie of the trea Ml 
had been left unlocke 1. and that Maria 
would now be at her tea. Already trans- 


“Teddy waved forgiving farewells to her 


from the gate ”"—yp. 877 


878 
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formed into an Indian brave, untroubled by 
stepmothers, Teddy followed a cautious 
trail to the forbidden lands of adventure. 
Rapt in enthralling games 00 seldom 
nlaved because of Maria’s interposing key, 
he soon forgot his vague unhappiness, and 
revelled until the sound of footsteps caused 
him to beat a hasty retreat, and make with 
protective instinct for the garden. There, 


to his surprise, for no summoning 
had proclaimed his father’s return, 





he found the Master wandering, smiling 
sentimentally upon the poppies that glowed 
shamelessly from the ruined flower beds. 


This unusual absentmindedness quite 






iled their sports that evening, and rue- 
fully 
woman had fallen between them! When 
at bed-time the Master asked him a little 


Teddy realized that the shadow of a 


nervously how he had liked their visitor of 
the afternoon, Teddy searched his vocabu- 
ary for a word sufficiently admiring. A 
happy memory came to his aid. 


e’s just sepulchral 





By. he declared 
heartily, and left his father sitting stupefied. 
Soon afterwards an unusual restlessness 
egan to pervade the household. Strangers 
ame and went continually, and Teddy 
spent solitary days, for the Master was 
always too busy to play with him. But far 
worse than this, an invitation to go on a 
visit to the Aunt was ruthlessly accepted 
for him, the Master explaining that there 
were troublous times ah ad, full of cere- 
mies and vexatious entertainments that 
any man might be glad of the chance to 
evade. So Teddy reluctantly departed, 
robbed even of his one pleasure in leaving 
Maria by the surprisingly fond and 


ative way in which she behaved 


appre- 
parting. 
Two slow passing months he spent in 
mpany with the Aunt, who knew of no 
subtle 


routes to civilization and worried him 





i 
vith overmucl and correcting and 
oking after. Jovful was the day he 
arrived back at his own village station, 
Where he was met by Maria in one of het 
ld moods of grim speechlessness, evidently 


ncreased by the bitterness of her downfall. 
. 

iC Was near sunset when they reached home, 
Dut the gather ne mists d ne hide thi 


extraordinarily spruce appr nce of the 


gar len, with its } } 


ti wages nea Thm 1, and 
the bright weeds banished f1 he nov 
lerly beds. With ad rim 
t this Aunt-lil lin l 1 dashed 
isterously into the | e, and then 
Stopped dead with a col y ne feelin 
as if a water oby ip had suddenly 


descended upon him. For the hall was 
completely altered! Gone were the weapons 
and beads, and troubadour, and all the old 
delights; and in their place stretched a bare 
dull vision of light panelling, faded-look- 
ing rugs and plain dark furniture without 


any interesting complication 


f design. He 
gazed at it amazed and indignant. Then, 


112 


seized with a dreadful fear, he ran to the 





door of the dining-room, It opened easily, 


and showed him that solemn place empty 


even of its wall 





and desolate, PT 
paper, and splashed irreverently with white- 
Wash. 

Teddy’s heart swelled at the sight. This 
was truly awful; never could he have 
imagined so grievous a home coming. He 
hardly dared to look for further devasta- 
tions, but everywhere within his sight, up 


the winding staircase and t 


hrough half-open 
loors, was visible the same _ bewildering 


place of well-known 


things, and mystifying arrangements of silk 


strangeness in the 





ins and swinging lamps and carved 


bow ls of flowe 





I 
the very building 


itself seemed transformed. Teddy stared at 


it all feeling like a ghost from a bygone 


ge, until panic overcame him, 
Whe re’s father r? 1€ Cl ed distressfully, 
comin 1ind, answered scorn- 


i 
ly: **In the drawing-room.”’ 

Upstairs Teddy rushed, wildly hoping 
that the Master would be able to find some 
miraculous way 11 ch to turn things all 
back as they used 1. He burst into the 


t 
and stopped once more in 


drawing-room, i 

blank dismay. There, in a quite unfamiliar 
blue and white and rosewood room, sat the 
Master, dressed in a new and wonderful 
manner, smiling upon the Blue Lady, who 


3 
looked radiant in a shining blue gown that 


seemed too small for her about the neck 
and sleeves. Both called to him, but Teddy 
retreated unheeding, with a whirling brain. 
His beautiful home of years appeared to 
have been swept ruthlessly away, and even 


his nearest and dearest transformed into 


some ng fashionable and strange. He 
wanted desperately to t back amidst 
familiar surrounding where he could 
YT te and mourn in peace, and he made 
| of his vn | 

, ( } inds iad be¢ 1 
1 \ f spindl 
1 furn rirlish hangin 
ind | ills \ ha babvish frieze 
lepi y nbo| ing rs and chickens 
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This last 
shock was more than he could bear. Openly 
crying with anger and misery, he fled from 
these nightmare scenes to the farthest corner 
of the garden, where he threw himself, face 
and sobbed 


swam before his outraged eyes. 


downwards, on the 

without restraint. 
The kindly twilight was fast blotting out 

all painful visions when the Master found 


ground, 


him there, and came and sat beside him, 
gently stroking his and murmuring 
conventional comfortings of an “all for the 
kind, that Teddy to 
writhe with impatience. 

“You'll soon get to like it; it’s re 
beautiful! ”? persisted the Master, forlornly 
clinging to his wife’s theory of Teddy’s 
latent appreciation of tasteful furnishings. 
“And you haven’t been over the best parts 
of it yet. You must see my study; it’s 
simply grand!” 

So nothing had been left untouched, then. 
But Teddy was troubled by a fresh appre 
hension; he stopped crying, and raised him 
that he could look into his 

“Do you like it?” he asked 


hair 


best”? only caused 





Vv 


self up so 
father’s eves. 
searchingly. 
The Master was plainly startled. “Yes!” 
he said defiantly, without in the least deceiv 


ing Teddy, who was sure of him hencs 


forward as a companion in misfortune. “1’]] 

now,” he decided 
for he had wept himself into a state of dul! 
despair, in which he felt he could face the 
worst. her they went back to the 
darkening house, and the Master flung open 
his study door with a brave attempt of proud 
delight. “There!’? he said, “isn’t that 

¢ 99 


come and see the study 


} } 1 


Toget 


lovely 
Here certainly the 
change of all. Fantastic o1 


Was most appalling 
iental rugs and 
hangings and cushions, too delicate to be 
leaned upon, or touched even after the most 


scrupulous washings, glowed throughout the 
book- 


shelves upheld china perilously poised; the 


room; quaintly carved chests and 


armchairs were odd-shaped and danvcerous- 


looking, and a new decorative mantelpiece 


was fixed at a height impossible for Janguid 


legs to reach. There was no sien of a golf- 
club or a tobacco-jar or a paper to |} 


and the empty artistic pipe-rack, and thi 
reading stand holding a volume of som 
bodv’s poems, only added a touch of 


mockery to the whole unlivable-in place. 

“Oh, Daddy!” ’ 
his father’s hand in a 
standing that lifted him for the moment 
above his own absorbing woes. What fear 


wailed 


gripping 


symnathetic 


unde: 





ful havoc had been wrou in their lives 


new mistress 





by this seemingly so desirable 


' 


home! His heart 


of thei as very bitter 


towards her, and when she came sweepin 
hall towards tl] 
serenely through the 


he felt he 


across the 
uins « 
could not endu 
fled away 
Maria, who 


kind all the evening, giv 


Instead, he 
presence of 
tha 1 he ‘ ] i] o } 
the kitchen and taking h 


in her own unaltered 1 


would have induced him 





in the fanciful splendour « 
Teddy 


feeling 


rose next morning to an alier 


world, like a ruined man startin 














life afresh. There was nothing left to play 
with any more; the house was grown-uy 
now. But some sort of truce with tl 
new conditions would have to be arrat 

of course. The Master’s farewell to 
before departing for town was full of un 
spoken pleadings for the Blue Lady, and 
eddy tried to convey that he did not n 

to be unduly harsh upon her. And ( 
wards she came herself to offer amen 
She explained how sorry and surprised 
was that he had not liked the alterations, 
and volunteered to restore his room, as f 
as it could be done, with t old furnit 
from the attic. This was a ! proposal 
and she Wa a nice as } ( 

he Was 1 dread i] n ers ling 
qua about her niceness that appeared 
even more threatening than Maria’s uncon 
promising disagreeableness But he f 
more forgiving to the Blue Lady t] 
and she kept repeating regretfully: a 
thought it would all be su a lovely su 
prise for you,’’ until he felt almost sot 
to ler, ior, like most I 1 folk, he | 
woelu experience of be tiful s rprisé n 
appre late d by the persons t] were mé 
to de light. 

She lost no time in cat 1g out h 
promise, and Teddy joyfully watched his ; 
room rt ning its old ) I e und 
the hands of the é nt st 
van and when \ s pi 1 
viewed s disreputable adornm nts 
lo ng itl fac t n, nd efi 

xv soon the dainty w 5 1 fade an 


to content h I } thoug 
his father’s forlorn no un | 
bea fied spot to est , up 
haunted him sore id ed | 
earnest to restore e \ d state 





T Pec 
ismay the blue-clad 
Master gazed at him in dismay, pov b 
“The Master gazed <z ee 
lady did not seem to notice anything an 
1586 





THE QUIVER 


Quite indignant at the idea, she explained 
that the Master was simply enraptured with 
her new arrangements, and quoted some of 
his remarks about them, of so plainly and 
desperately untruthful a kind, that Teddy 
scarcely knew whether to be most shocked 
or admiring. It took him a long time to 
convince the Blue Lady of his father’s real 
opinion, although she seemed to have had 
private doubts herself, and even then she 
was very disinclined to grant his request. 

“Tt’s the prettiest room in the house,” 
she protested, flushed and annoyed. “I 
can’t put that old rubbish back; it’s per- 
fectly absurd.”’ 

Teddy watched her frettings with grave 
speculation. Was she indeed a beautiful 
fellow being, with human sympathies, who 
would make a trusted third comrade in their 
lives, or only a woman-thing like Maria and 
the Aunt, placing an extraordinary value 
upon property and behaviour and unable to 
grasp the need for peace of soul? The Blue 
Lady quailed before the waiting judgment 
in his eyes, and with a long regretful sigh 
agreed to the sacrifice; and stirred to a like 
generosity, Teddy resolved, by a great 
effort, to pardon her the desecration of the 
rest of his home. 

So throughout the day the household 
toiled to replace the old disorder, whilst the 
Blue Lady looked on lamenting, and Teddy 
superintended the workers and got in their 
way. Thus it was that the homeward- 
coming Master, quite forgotten amidst these 
happenings, was disconcerted to find no 
adoring relatives to greet him at the gate. 
He let himself into the hall, and catching 
sight of the Blue Lady seated half-way up 
the stairs, he paused, with a smile of satis- 
faction, for her to come down and fall 
rapturously upon his neck. But she did 
nothing of the kind; instead, she stared at 
him from head to foot in a calm and critical 
way that caused him 





to shift uneasily upon 


the mat, and wonder which of his secret 
sins she had just discovered and dis- 
approved, 


“Oh, basest of all deceivers,” said the 
Blue Lady in accusing tones, “why did you 
tell me you so much liked the way I had 
refurnished your study?” 





The Master almost jumped. He looked 
round reproachfully at Teddy, and began 
to make confused and untruthful explana. 
tions. 

“JT do like it awfully,” he lied stoutly 
“only I haven’t quite got used to it yet, 
and I feel I don’t go with it very well 
myself. But don’ what Teddy 
may say,” he begged anxiously, “he knows 
nothing whatever about my opinions.” 

“But I had guessed it myself,” confessed 
the Blue Lady, softening into smiles, “and 
I want you to look at your room now; I’ve 
been adding a few genuine antiques.” 

The Master went to the study door and 
put his head inside; and fore he could 
check it a whistle of delight escaped -him 
that he was quite unsuccessful in turning 
Openly convicted, 
he came back laughing shamefacedly, abus- 
ing himself for an unenlightened Philistine, 
and deploring the disturbing of his wife’s 
cherished plans. Then the Blue Lady 
descended at Jast and forgave his deceitful 
conduct very thoroughly. 

“But I am not going to pand 
to the abominable tastes of you and Teddy,” 
she warned him. 

“T shall not let you,’’ declared the Master 
heroically. 
absolutely ideal, ; 
appreciate it. And 
added. “Both of us, 

Teddy looked up aghast. 
awful demand upon his 1 
bec 


+ 


ot 


t 
L 


+ 


listen to 


into a wail of dismay. 


} 


t 


or 
I 


any more 


“You’ve made the old place 
nd I am going to learn to 
Teddy he 
d 


too,” 


must, 
o you he ar, Teddy? , 
This was an 
and all the 
had_ be 
. 


t sympat! 


yyally, 


more staggering ause he 


counting upon the Master’s secré d 


nat 
pe 


He was becoming resigned to the chang 
in these uncomfortable s indings, but 
actually to take pleasure in them he felt 
was utterly beyond him. He could not se 


11 


- | 


how he was going to manage it at all; ! 
liking would have to be all 
tiring and dishonest attitude he hated. Not 
until that night, when he woke to the dark- 
ness and silence from dreams of departed 


pretent e, 


days, did a gleam of inspiration come to 
him. 

“I shall have to pretend,” he decided, 
“but I can pretend it’s all just the same as 
it used to be, and then it will seem truly 
beautiful!" 
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ing ; MONG the many dumb creatures that y another speck—the sheep dog, bringing 
ed, serve mankind the sheep dogs of our’ the lost sheep back with him. Evidently 
us- northern hills at least stand as high she had hidden in a hollow when first the 
ne, as any in the light of intelligent devotion. dog passed, but there was no escaping his 
e's Their work does not come before the notice second search. 
dy f everyone because their chief sphere of A. few minutes later the shepherd and 
ful sefulness is in lonely places. ‘Their duty his dog were driving their charges across 
lies in the lands of great distances, where the burn by way of a narrow bridge 
ore wndreds of miles of moorland and moun-_ directly below me, and the leaders of the 
y,” ‘ain-side lie unfenced and where the flock, having crossed, began to break away 
j hepherd would be hard put to it to gather in the wrong direction. Without awaiting 
ter s flocks but for his dog. A good dog is any order, the dog leapt on to the backs 
ace able to recognize its master’s sheep, and of the closely packed flock, and jumping 
to ts keen scent and its untiring limbs enable nimbly from sheep to sheep he had crossed 
he t to scour the moors and bring them in, — the bridge in a second, and turned the way 
2” vhile the man, standing in some lofty place, wards in the right direction. 
| m afar by means of certain As they came up to me I remarked to the 
movements of the arms. shepherd: “That’s a good dog of yours 
A Ife knows his business.’’ 
= Knowing Dog “Yes,’’? the man answered. “He comes 
mol Bec . vt ty ** a example. Watching of good ine | | | 
bu ; 2 ¥ igh point = Highland aon not Good stock! That, indeed, is half the 
felt i Eig $8 Es bec tagged ee — business The art s hep yher me. came to 
see he i Pea rs we nae i 4 ‘oe “ that dog asa — heritage, h anded down 
his ilar aad i a . sah ; ns 7 [ on from line — of shepherd ancestors. 
¥ “i “ee Pa 4 one * oo d of | ep Ye — n I looked at him- a light limbed, 
Not ae a ~si ’ ie os a raf $k man sombre-c ated, drab little beast, at that 
rk orig ay See _, waa, followed by moment full of watchfulness, devoting him 
; ‘Wo short whistles. The dog stopped, then elf to the task in hand—I thought to 
ted climbed to a boulder and looked long and “N h | | ie % 
- to arefully the y “a “ol "% 100s * eG oe myst rs Not much breeding, id man 
i way He Bac come. Then he Some people, indeed, would call you 
led, amas and pete ( for « nf muti yn at his monerel, a valli r log ! And vet the 
ei op ate 1 the signa a signal choicest blood on earth!’?’ 
‘uly Get away back! You’ve kor when one saw s eyes it did no 
. matter what colour he was, for truly has 
ay aie he a d s Set “ bac ke Up and one of our wise men said that the eyes are 
; sin shoal saw him gomeye, the mind made visible! 
vani ishi ng, reappearing at a higher point, 


Vanist 





ng again, now a mere speck in the Where the Mongrel Scores 

distance, Finally he passed out of my The mongrel makes the cleverest sheep 
8 and two minutes went by. Then, dog, 

‘om among the clouds, I saw a white speck appalling mongrels. 

coming down the mountain ide, followed ‘That a good sheep dog is able to recog- 
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and the cleverest are usually the most 
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and is able to 


nize each sheep in hi e, 


of his master’s sheep from a 


pic k out one 
flock ( 


else, is 1 


p 


f a hundred b ng to someone 


ust by the following incident 
I was walking through the pasture lands 
low down in the valley some time ago, when 


I 


e of his sheep browsing in a field 


shepherd whom 


the 
noticed on 


was accompanying 


among those of his neighbour. The shep- 
herd turned and motioned to his dog, where- 


and od 
ec floc k below. 


upon she leapt on to the wall 


there a moment looking at t] 


1¢ 





Almost instantly she spotted the truant, but 
as she dropped from the wall all the shee 9) 


1 if 


anda 


1 te 


see the dog weed out t) 


bunche ynderful to 


from 


track 


gether, \ 
} 
maielactor 


| } } 
self had lost 


the rest, long after I 1 
it. 


of Once separated, the truant, evidently 
knowing well her guilt, made a bee line 
for her proper pasture, leaping the walls 
with the ag of a mountain goat. 





Invaluable in the Snow 
In 


invaluable, for ) 


winter, as in summer, these dogs are 


zzard and snow are 


among the greatest enemies of the hill 


shepherd. In the high country the fury of 
I : , 7 


he storms is beyond the belief of those who 


I 


lave never experienced them, for in an 
instant one is engulfed in a freezing gale, 
while the velocity of the ice particles is 
such that one cannot raise one’s face, even 

any features of the landscape were visible 


by so doing. One can usually see such 





storm coming across the ills, and the 
shepherd, calling s dog to him, at once 
makes for the nearest wall or some other 
feature he can follow. If he is unable to 
do this it is more than likely that, familiaz 
with every boulder and ridge though he 
may be, he will compietely have lost all 
sense of direction within thirty seconds of 
the stunning ful f the storm bearing down 
upon him; and many a poor voyager of the 
hills has perished miserably in such a 
tempest. 

Sut so lon Ss the epherd has nis dog 
with him no harm is kely to befall him, 
for the dog neve ses its sense of direc- 
tion and will FUICE him safely home I 
remember a case of an old epherd who, 
caught in a blizzard, w inable to b ‘ 
against it, and finally fe from exhaus yn 
Next morning they found | . half covered 
with snow, his poor old 1 est 
on his dog, which, faithful unto death. w 

urled beside him Her « was caked 


«nd matted with ice and she was shivering 


remove 





herself from the tou 
now were ¢ 


th 


caresses 





h 


nded. 


lrage lies rare » as S¢ \ KI 
as I do know well. Even in 
almost every winter I can r 
someone caught on the : 
perhaps a girl or a child, 
hobo whose other he S 
since crossed and whose { 
the valley. But rare as 
often one hears a son of 
after such a storm =y 
dog.”’ 

Without his dog S 
never be able to rec 
but many dogs be won 
in finding 1eep buried 

dica ing the place b S 

ng to the ters é 
even or ¢ t t down, ar 
matter recovering them, 
ascertaining their ex 
thrusting a long stick into t ] 


A Finder of Buri 
I old 


ust pray IO! 1 


recal 
d to 
prayed for anything, 


» f 


hose 
l 1 


an 


ame was ta 


‘ As 


yuTieda 


fallen thi 


1cep. 


ca request, 
made a very § | 
ilas! it was not wi 
the man to keep a 
lor 1 morn 
In the pring I 
) yrne a tru¢ rua 
boxes are big Ww 
ade ted to sheep 
; on duty at night 
can pu , as @ i 
down 0 me kind 
log, of course, 
lave spoken yf the 
these animais, anda 
ie fox is certain] 
know iat Reynard 
looked out for at t 
are ever on the i 
presenc I knew 
Ling aiwa t 
Loxe during the 
ep mally fa al 
» escape them 
fh 1l¢ I lave 
nd rowl with 
1 ring the sce 
carte ily did he | 
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SOME SHEEP-DOG ROMANCES 





Reynard, however, is wise. He approaches 
upwind, he is swift and silent, and he is 
gone, One night I was accompanying a 
shepherd in his cabin when we heard the 
bleating of a lamb coming down the wall 
side towards us. “That,’’ whispered my 
companion, “is a fox!’’ and as we slipped 
out we were just in time to see the cunning 
marauder slide over the wall, flattened out 
like a rag! 


Indefatigable 
Though the sheep dog may 
run endless miles by day, serv- 


In 
i 


g his master, he is as inde 
atigable as a machine, and 
often in the snows of winter I 
have read the story of his night 
wanderings. For example, | 
know one sheep dog who 
thought nothing of a jaunt 
across the range after his day’s 
work, and used regularly to 
make the trip in order to see a 
end in the next glen. The 





journey was one of eleven 
miles each way, and the track 


he followed ran over one of the 





‘ 
bleakest, wildest heights in all 
the Highlands, topping the 

ge at close upon three 
thousand feet. The Sheep 
Worrying Act has stopped this 
sort of thing in many parts, The 
but 


ut ia the wilder regions the 


Sheep Dog 
sheep dog recognizes neithe1 

lav nor boundary. Many of them are not 
systematically fed by their owners; they are 


left l 


It to pick up what they can, with the re- 


sult that they are exposed to periods of 


plenty and to periods of hunger, and busy 
luring the day they have to forage at night 
time. 

It is then, with the closing cf the dusk 
and the closing of the doors, that the cloak 
civilization lrops from many a dog of 
hills, and he returns for a while to the 
1 wolf from which he sprang. Upwind 
head hung low, his nostrils 
sliding from shadow to shadow, 
1 to flee from the pathway of 
he wild fox which he hates. He 


may feast i1 ae 
wldy Teast In a distant range, but assuredly 





} " 4 1 
= will have travelled many miles ere the 
Gawn comes arhayr } } 

: \ 9 pe rhaps alone, perhaps accom- 
panie ’ sQOMma : - 
i ied by some wolfish rover like himself. 

It is at such ti 
¢ 


mes, especially when the 
vompanions be of opposite sex, that perilous 
temptation is 


apt to come their way. They 


88 


are hungry. A sheep rises at their feet, 
and flees like a ghost into the gloom. In 
an instant the blind exhilaration of the 
chase is upon them—the instinct bidding to 
live as their ancestors lived ages ago. 

For the wild wolf is not yet dead in our 
domestic dogs. See how he turns to trample 
out a wolfish bed, how he buries food 
against a season of famine, and how, at 
times, he backs suspiciously from the very 





Photo: 
Gambier Bolton 


fire he loves, the wolfish dread of it 
d , 


reflected in the wonder of his gaze! 


The Darkest Crime in Sheep- 
dog Lore 
For the sheep killer there is no forgive- 
ness, no reprieve. It 1s the darkest crime 
of sheep-dog lore. There is no cure, no 
breaking him of his ways—or, rather, there 


} 


is but one cure. If he lives, he will do it 


] 


of his guilt tal 


1 


again, and once having fallen the shadow 
ls upon his childien 


, indeed 
upon the man he has loved and served, 

Somewhere there is a book in which the 
name of every sheep dog is written, and 
here and there one sees a name on the long 
list against which a black cross is scrawled. 
That name is unspeakable, Even the man 
from whose lips it once came in pride and 
fondness now hangs his head a little and 
is silent when it falls upon his ears. 

I have come across one or two dreadful 
cases of sheep worrying, Tw enty-two sheep 


e 
2 
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were worried one dark night within a mile 
of my own house, and a night or two late 


a similar outras occurred a matter ol 





twelve miles away. Over a hundred sheep 
were killed in a fortnight, and in the end 
the culprits proved to be an Airedale belong 
ing to a city visitor, and, alas! a once 


little sheep dog, who, no doubt, had 


been led into the error of 


dutiful 
her ways by the 
city dweller. In the end they were caught 
red-handed, and both were shot without 
question or quarter—eleven miles from their 
home village ! 


Running Wild 

In the wilds of the Grampians some years 
ago an old driver died by the high road 
one night, and left as his legacy to the 
range his sole possession—his dog. For 
months this dog ran wild over the hills, 
and though seen by several people, it was 
off like a shot ere anyone could approach 
within range of it. All that winter it lived 
by hunting the hares and rabbits, and 
though one man was told off to devote 
himself entirely to hunting it, the creature 
evaded his many devices. 

So far it had killed no sheep, but the 
season of young lambs was at hand, and 
the shepherds were in a state approaching 
panic. Finally they turned out en masse, 
every man armed with a weapon of some 
sort, and the poor creature, who by no 
fault of its own was beyond the pale of 


man’s mercy, if not of his sympathetic 
understanding, was shot to bits within sight 
of the place where its old master fell. So 
here we have an example of a dog of 
, , , 1 : 7 ” 
humbie 1 vn t rh exposed to all 
the témptations of id and hunger, and 
those in v tu honest men into 
creature wer ft n beast " lid not descend 
to ( - I ) I ts puppy days, 
it had kr n ( mor crim 
| iere rain, n 2) hetic i 
ntic i creature wh ) 
ne erved r 1) wo 1 lool : 
) f 1 
no ¢ } it ends nd care whic } 
ever ves 
® ) 1 t wh ) 
isa n 1 | and silent 
devotion ] s | » «} f it the he 
oft rnd } 1 fi 
) t u 1 the qd 
we ive | n , 1} 
ner 1 ( 1 t en 
leared em It I 
was sup 
post mn t \dam t man 
uld live three ' ind ten ' 
11s | ] \ } 
lo ve nth of t time 


A Successful Hunter 


I knew one dog 
hunting the whit 
home range, goin 
hungry, and so we 
of those whimsical 
wraiths that he w 
Often have | read 


in the snow, and 


point at which 
pres ms term 
the centre of 


He knew well that 
closer when 
approached up; he | 
chose the slopes « 
munity from the 
guided in his hunt 
weather which 
hares. No fox in 
hunter than he. 
One day, wher 

I saw an old 
over a bluff and 
young rabbit I 
below, safc lj 
Having tak: 

his eyes and 
the dog backed t 
what his next 
long to wond 
dashed forth f 


was to afford s 


T bbit nd 
) 
pal n 
! + 
( 
; 


The Sixth Sense 


rhe sense f 
1 
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1 ed n 
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man atrived. The household thought that 
he was able to ‘“sense”’ his master’s 
approach long before scent or sound could 
have conveyed the tidings, but subsequent 
inquiry revealed the fact that on leaving 
the main road a mile away the farmer was 
in the habit of slamming a certain gate 
behind his pony 

Here, however, is an example of sheep- 
dog understanding, one of many I could 
quote, which is not so easy to explain away. 
A sheep dog belonging to a Canadian in- 
sisted one morning on accompanying the 
called the dog and final 
compelled to start out on his round alone. 


hildren to school, and the farmer, having 





y cursed it, was 


The children had almost reached the village 
when out of an open gate dashed a black 
Durham bull, which immediately charged 
them, for one of the little girls was wear- 


ba) 


ing a red woollen cape. A tragedy too 
awful to contemplate would doubtless have 
curred but for the dog, which, when 
assistance came, was still clinging to the 


nose of the infuriated bull! 


In Canada I knew a dog whose puppies 
; 
short 


proved to be the most awful mongrels, 


in the leg and blunt of snout, so useless, 


g 
indeed, that the sieve and bucket was the 
nly remedy for them. The wolf trappers 


had been very busy along that range, and 
many a mother of cubs had fallen to their 
traps and poisoned baits. For some time 
the dog who had lost her puppies searched 
for them forlornly, then it was discovered 
that she was nursing something in secret. 
One day she was observed to creep sur- 
reptitiously into the stick heap, and when 
subsequently the sticks were r« moved it was 
liscovered that, hidden away in the back 
of the pile, she had a little wild coyote cub, 
about the age that her own puppies would 
have been ! Evidently she had found him 


YN ler} 7 ] ] } 

Wandering forlorn and alone about the 
Tange, and, the mother-love warm at her 
r 


heart, she had taken him and hidden h m, 
and there, secretly, she was mothering him. 
The men had more respect for her feel 
‘gs than again to deprive her of her heart’s 
desire, and so the coyote grew up in his 
oster-mother’ s care. But a wolf at heart, 
the day came when he met a wolfish fate. 


Mother-love 


Another example of the tre neth of 
Mother-love in these intelli rent creatures 
\ farmhouse changed hands, 
stock, including two sheep dogs, 
89lng with the 


came my w ay. 
the entire 


farm the dogs were 


respectively the father and mother of a 
promising litter of puppies, and with the 
going of the old order and the coming of 


5° 
the strange household, fear for the welfare 
of her family fell upon the canine mother. 


So she carried her puppies away, and for 
many days she nursed them on a wild little 
island in the stream away above the farm. 
The other dog was seen often carrying food, 
evidently for his wife, and thus in a wolfish 
lair she nursed her wolfish brood till the 
strangeness of the new order had worn off, 
and she felt that they would be safe in the 
keeping of her new master. 

If you desire to know the sheep dog of the 
ranges, go to a hill sheep fair, and there 
you will see him in every shade and degree. 
It is a most wonderful garden of animal 
character, for amidst the gay social whirl 
the disposition of every dog is readable in 
his face. Men do not show their characters 
so readably as do their dogs, but that there 
are as many shades and varieties among 
dogs as among men the visitor to the fair 
can see for himself. 

The Dog Who Loves a Joke 
Here is the dog who loves a joke: see 


his eyes sparkle and how he glances 








how 
merrily from dog to dog. Here the poor 
little drudge of a bullying master, devoting 
herself to duty, with eyes for none save the 
man she serves. The bombast, the surly, 
the dog who loves a fight, the worker, the 
shirker, all are there, their characters laid 
visible for those who would read, for at no 
other time does the sheep dog let himself 
go as on fair day. It is as much of a 


function for him as for his master; but 
enjoy himself as he may for so long as the 
fair lasts, he is ready and waiting when his 
master’s whistle comes. See how he falls 
, which 
are his charges; in an instant the frivolities 
of society are forgotten, and he is once 


in, shepherding his master’s charges 


more doing his best in his daily way. 

He is not a slave. Oh no! It is his life, 
the work he lives for. Cold and hunger 
than the kings of the earth, for he knows 
the joy of serving. And some day when that 
strange lassitude he does not understand 
falls upon him, when a voice calls to him 
from across the snows, and he creeps away 





and hides in some little secret nook which 
he has long loved, surely if even the 


sparrows are numbered there is for him a 
resting-place when at dawn the jewels of 
st are on his coat? 

















The Management 
of an Income 


O lay down definite rules for the allot- 
ment of an income is always open to 
controversy, since each _ individual 
wage-earner has a_ separate standard of 
living and, naturally, entirely different calls 
on his or her purse; but setting aside thes 
obstacles, 
which every income can be planned. 


there are certain broad lines on 


Fundamental needs are the same in each 
case; food, clothing, lodging, lighting and 
heating are all essentials. All other ex- 
penditure is incidental, contingent, or occa- 
sional, and varies in its ratio of indispensa- 
bility according to the special requirements 
of each particular person or family. 


Four Main Factors of Success 

Successful management of an income de 
pends on four main factors: a correct know- 
ledge of the annual receipts from all 
sources, a practical conception of the poten- 
tial expenditure for the year as far as it is 
possible to judge, an understanding of the 
purchasing value of money and how best to 
spend it, and a simple business method of 
keeping accounts of receipts and expendi- 
ture. For these reasons it is essential that 
husbands and wives should co-operate as 
business partners if good results are to be 
obtained. 

Facts put down in black and white are 
always more convincing than verbal dis 
cussions. A brief sketch on paper of the 
total net monetary assets of a family ex 
chequer and its possible liabilities is one of 
the best ways of understanding how best to 
apportion that income fairly and justly in 
the right quarters 


A Typical Example 

Let us take, for example, a_ typical 
middle-class family whose net income (less 
income tax) is £500 per annum. 

The following figures have been obtained 
from an actual family, consisting of hus- 


band, wife, and two children aged nine 


years and eleven years respectively Phe 
} band is en yaged in busin n the City 
H wife and family live in one of t 


suburbs, and the cl 


The Family Budget 
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Their items of expenditure for the y 


have been grouped un e foll 
heads: 
Expenditure. - 
Rent, rates and taxes MA . nm 2 ee 
Housekeeping (incl ; 
laundry, and cleaning mater ) 1270 0 ¢ 
Lighting and heating (g l, etc.) 19 0 
Clothing - 
Upkeep of hou . I oO ¢ 
mervice » 2 ( 
Insurance 10 0 
Season ticket 10 0 « 
} ication oO ¢ 
Pocket money for ) 
Lunches for 1 
Allowance for w 24 ¢ 
II lays 6 2 ( 
Extras, illness, etc. ese 2 oO ¢ 
Balance oa ia his > a 
Total ... eve eee eee S 00 





and t rules for t 
definite proportion of an ) 
ticular item can i 
ments on the it I 
analysis may be useful 
a guide to those who I 
keeping for the first time 
Rent and Taxes 
Phe sum of /81 f 
covers house nt J 


income, and is certain! 
with this income is entit! 

( up to Jie 
round about one th f tl 


a just prop rtion to 








rn 


year 


ing 





9 0 
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DO 
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keeping includes all laundry which, as a 
natter of fact, is done at home, with the ex- 
ntion of the husband’s collars and one ot 
ond special household things. One of the 
chief channels for saving is in laundry, as 
the difference in cost ot washing sent out 
ail the same amount done at home needs 


no comment. 


The Proportion for Food 

allowance of this 
Sesides food, 
‘is includes cleaning materials and the 


above-mentioned laundry. It must be re- 


The housekeeping 
family per head is 12s. 6d. 


membered that the husband takes his 


s in town. The children, however, 





lunch with their mother. Supper 
is the evening meal, ’ 

With a number less than four, 12s. 6d. per 
ead for good middle-class living would be 


somewhat difficult; the allowance would 


st probably have to be raised to 18s. per 
head, On the other hand, with more than 


lowance would fall, so that house- 


ir, the al 
keeping would automatically balance itself. 
Another point which deserves comment 
here is that the smaller the income, the 
creater proportion of it must inevitably be 
spent on food. Thus a working-class family 
vith £3 per week would practically spend 
that sum on nourishment, but, natur 
ther expenditure would be much less, 

and a great number of the above items would 
however, 
for a family of small means is bound to cost 
N proportion to the size of the income 


an feeding a family of larger means, since 


in the latter case there always a margin 
f “sundries,’’ and these help to eke 

it the n commoditic economically, 
Vi €as in the tormer case a certain amount 


ind to mouth’? buying is necessitated, 


h, as everyone know Ss, 18 the dearest 


) pu has The man’s table has 

the a ivantage of several-course meals. 

Hlors d@awuvre and s up take the edge off 
appetite and lower the meat bill, which 

ie heaviest food commodit \gain, the 

( i¢ flood which can be afforded, and 
varied the menus, the less is eaten 

ulk and the mor« ( vers’ there are 
the nex ical The midd iss house 
Cl, ( has ( 1’ivantage ove 

sa po 78 Wie mM it ie has il 
Acien ’ n » purchase sundry et 





feleras which economize her main food 
mMmodities. 


lavine arriy . , Ls 3 
Having arrived at a basis per head which 
> l “ ° \ > 
fan be conveniently it and which 


Carried oO 


is in just proportion to the income, this 
allowance should be rigidly kept to; occa- 
sionally, of course, one week will be slightly 
higher, but as another will be lower when 
the family is perhaps dining out, this will 
be balanced. Every housewife should shop 
herself. Watching the markets for possible 
fluctuations and gluts, keeping a strict sur- 
veillance on waste and planning all meals 
ahead are essential in economical catering. 
Buying in large quantities, or co-operatively 
between friends, so that larger joints, con- 
signments of fruit and fish can be obtained 
at cheaper rates, all help to keep the house 
wife within her housekeeping allowance. 
Lighting, Heating, Clothing 

Out of the sum f19 shown for lighting 


and heating, this family spend on an 
average £14 per annum on gas alone, which 
is somewhat heavy, but this is accounted for 


by the fact that much of the cooking is done 
by gas, the bulk of the heating, and all 


baths. Other families might perhaps spend 
more on coal and less on gas. Electricity 
in this case is used for lighting, but is care- 

ly controlled by having economical 
lamps, etc., so that a minimum is burnt. As 
a general rule in most households lighting 
and heating offer a possible chance for 
saving if strict economy, constant checking 


of extravagance, inspection of meters, and 


quarterly comparisons are made. 

In regard to clothing, the husband spent 
for this year £28 on his own personal ap- 
parel, and his wife £20. The balance of the 
sum mentioned (£70) went towards the chil 
dren’s outfits, mending, etc. Naturally a 
great number of the wife’s garments, 
and those of the little girl, are made 
at home. In some cases more than this 
sum would have to be spent on clothing if 
the husband’s profession or social needs de- 
manded it; but other 





items would then have 
: 


to be cut down in order to meet the in- 


\ very good average percentage to allow 
for upkeep of a house is to per cent. of the 
original cost of furnishing. Here, however, 


her expenses are too heavy to allow of 


this, so that less has been spent. All 


** Service” 

The sum for service is low, but as it has 
been found possible to do with an occasional 
charwoman instead of a maid “living in,” 
his amount is sufficient, 


That life insurance is a good investment 
> 
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all will admit, but in many cases of very which is always kept in hand to meet an 
small incomes and large families this extra expenses which may turn up, such as 
item has sometimes to be omitted, though illness, weddings, et 
vherever possible- should be included. 
Fire and burglary insurance e not large Bookkeeping 
items as a rule, I Y neral be So much for the “bu > analysis. N 
managed. let us look at the bo eeping of this fan 
An « orate s ( yt kke Ping is r 
The Education Problem eennni Bee oimaelis: Vanni i Baie 
Children’s education often presents a : ase ot 
grave difficulty to the ldle-class man, at , ne m 
since the cost of middle-class education in I 
this country is exceedingly high. The ideal re as ies 
Way is to insure children’s education, o which v fit 
part education, [rom the time of their birt al expend 
so that both children and parents prof é e 1d., is q 
children can thus be educated at better-clas « 
schools and the I uly exchequer do mh ile iclu 
suffer any undu he ivy Sé ho 11 fees at a time receip on the leftha | | f 
when extra money ne 1 for food and ani on the richt-hand it 
clothing of growing children to eonfuse dhs record t , 
Pocket money for husba d, £30; lunche bh k, che jue payment ¢ led Y 
for husband, £15; and allowance for wif extended. The reason { fe Se tlied 
£24. Out of these sums all stam S, pape cheque payments are n paid out of 
cigarettes, entertainments, etc., are paid for, he total hank bales « 
also any ‘charities.’’ It n if ht be as well to irrespective of \ y : . 
mention here the advisability of the wif (3) The only other 1 ] is a larg 
having her own allowance. So many hu sheet of foolscap s e general ex 
hands adopt the met 1 of buying ever nenditure for t en , 
thing for the ir Wives, which is a bad one heads, and wl S ec 
\ wife is entitled to | own allowanc for the year 
however small; mo er, na finance As will be 4 Sg nt sheets. 
standpoint, it is cert ( re vr t is not necess; , . cnow ¥e 
husband, , yokkeeping , ’ ol ¢ 
Th £20 ' ylic S f house] - nls nts 
admitted, but the f il\ spend eat many ’ P e! art on , . e 
of their holidays with friend It should be Irate, and | t 
remembered that in addition to the sum of account 
£20, the housek ng nce of f2 1 rhe keeping of records, ver sin 
Pe ilso ‘ay d lay a moral effect s it f s thrif 
viene. nomy and is t] es ve 
The 
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T was on a misty, moisty morning in late 
spring that Michael Crosby set out from 
London terminus to find Paradise. 
He had read about it in a morning paper 
and had got the description of it by heart. 
“Commodious family residence,” he re- 
cited to an empty railway carriage, “which 
having no family leaves me cold; facing 
due Se which warms me up again; 
lonely neighbourhood, which precludes the 
hance of people wanting to stare at me; 
rege secluded garden, in which I could 





hide myself if they did; pergola, rose 
garden, sixty new rose trees; and they'll be 


enough to get along with; tennis lawn—lI 


g } 
dare say | could learn to play a single 
by al and an apple orchard where I 
shall do the app! e-ple kin Pr alone.’’ 

rk ni moistiness of the morning had 


been dispelled what time Michael’s train 
had meandered through fields where cud 
ewing cattle flapped tails, and he had 


proved the distance from station to Para- 
dise a matter of four miles odd; and by the 
time he had discovered the ol woman 


with sunken eyes and a nanny-goat beard, 
who was obviously the keeper of the gate, 
+ . mall “ - Cc 4 ; 

l¢ mellow curving roof and whitewashed 
wal ) roy TY it j 

vall of Paradise were shining in strong 


sun] cht behind clipped yew peacoc ks tails 


’ 





n confessed to rheumatism 
in both feet the while she fondled the handle 
ot a broom and ea as 1 the unsichtli 


hess of Michael’s War-scarred face and 
stitched up eye. 

“SO you best how youl elf round,” she 
advised him. 

Meaning to say that you don’t like 
the i ; ” 4 

Ne looks of me, he sugeveste | 

Af er < : the old woman hs ed him, 


| eee 

‘eauty is but skin deep.’ 

} “Only,” added Michael, “that skin should 
be without blemish.” 


8o1 


u 


And anyway, he told her, though the 
kitchen range might be falling in and the 
whitewashed walls be falling out, the house 
was going to be his own. 

“Tt’s too big—that’s the only drawback,” 
he added, apprising the length of a right- 
angled wing that was as big as the main 
structure itself. 

The old woman thought a minute, tap- 
ping one wrinkled hand on the back of 
the other. 

‘You’ll not be wanting the nurseries, 
may be? ” 

Michael laughed bitterly. 

‘What do you think?” he asked. 

Then if you’re not wanting the nur- 
series there’s a dividing door in the landing 
} 


room, and you could just lock that and use 


this side of the house.”’ 

She pointed to a long, low-ceilinged 
sitting-room. 

The arrangement seemed a feasible one. 

“Youll be needing a woman to do foi 
you?” 

‘A blind one.” 

‘My sight’’—the old woman polished up 
horn glasses—“isn’t what it was, besides, 
I’ve grown old along of the house, and 
I shouldn’t like to leave.” 

“After all,” said Michael, “you needn't 
look at me.” 

He drifted off 
an ancient seat, he could enjoy the sun 
bit and read a bit, and, as it turned out 


the garden where, on 


doze a bit, and when he had done all three 
for some considerable time, he felt so en 
tirely the proprietor of the place, that he 
quite refused to believe his one eye when 


it told him that a young and undeniably 


pretty girl was crossing the lawn toward 


him However, that the one eye spoke 
truth, he had presently to admit, and found 


no reluctance in admission. 
He eot a hurried impression then of 
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dazzling fairness and seductive youthful- 
ness, but afterwards, when he pieced to- 
gether an oval face, a mouth that was 
perhaps too large for a tiny irregular nose 
and eyes of a blue that a harebell might 
envy, he remembered a wealth of fair hair 
that, in colour, he could only compare 
with corn before it is properly ripe. 

She had, too, the fresh clear voice of a 
child, so that her first remark, made while 
she stood in front of him and pointed with 
a blue silk umbrella down the length of the 





garden, lingered quite pleasantly in his 
ears ages afterwards. 
“It’s quite secluded,” she said, and 


whether in question or in statement, he 
didn’t quite know, but—— 

“Large secluded garden,” he 
reply. 

“And there are no neighbours. 

“T don’t mind that.” 

The girl implied by a gesture that what 
he minded or didn’t mind was a matter of 
no moment to her, and she turned on het 
heel (very pretty crocodile shoes she was 
wearing; Michael watched them across the 
lawn), and flashing round a corner of the 
house was gone out of sight. 

It was half an hour later that he sought 
the keeper of the gate 

“There are no neighbours? 


recited in 


” 


again, 

§ di he asked. 
“Never a soul,” she promised him. 
“And no ghosts? ” 
The old woman laughed. 


MICHAEL bought a trowel and took train 
to do Paradise ; the 
spring sunshine incited him to it 
then laughed at his old clothe: 


‘You look like a gardener,” it told him. 


some gardening in 


and 


“Which is what I want to look,” in- 
sisted Michael. 

The herbaceous border needed replant. 
ing, the pergola would have to be rebuilt, 
the sixty roses in the rose garden had 


dwindled in number, there 


a bird’s sanctuary be 


and should be 
tween lawn and house. 
“Are you a gardener? 





” ’ 
asked a clear, 


fresh voice behind him. And though Michael 
felt that the voice should be that of a 
child, he knew that it did be long to the 
girl with the crocodile shoes 

I am hoping to do a little now and 
then,” he said. 


“You have no permanent work?” 
oN, ne.” 
“Have you tried to 








“No,” admitted Michael irritably; 
all, he ; 
appoint herself his grand inquisitor, 


o 





after 


saw no reason why she sh 


“Gardening would suit you best.” 

He nodded. 

“T have no choice. 

“There’s plenty to do here.” 

She indicated the 
border. 

“Plenty!” he 

“The pergola 

“Tt shall.” 

“And the rose-garden should be dug up,” 

“Tt should.” 

The girl produced a gorgeou 
and 





untidy herbaceous 
agreed, 


me down 


must ¢ 


crocodile bag in the note-book made 
entries in a 


writing. 





curiously unformed h 
“You’re an ex-service man? ” f 
“Certainly,” admitted Michael. 
“What’s your name?” sh 

the life of him he couldn’t unde1 

he so submissively gave it to her. 


I shall call you Michael,” she said, “I 





once had a dog called Michael. He was 
great fighter, too.” 

“He would be,’ conceded Mi 
bitterly, 

“After all,” the girl ran on 1 


“when you aren’t happy, M 


country is best.” 








She smiled at him, but | 
misty, as if to catch his understar 
and then dismissing him ‘with a 
“wood afternoon,” she ran of 
house 
Michael ran his fine: t! h his | 
‘Is she a spirit? ” 
who was perched on an old n 1 
“Or an inquisitive woman?” \r 
robin, being unable to answer—t ‘ 
woman he went. 
“Vou ‘ re y ’ 
bout * he said 
“Certain sure,’’ she t ] 
\ id t ¢ } n \ 
cluded!’ Who is t! I sl 
MN > to him.’’ 
| et & rd 
voman; “it’s a landlad: 
“Then I must write to |} - 
And that no us I 
he can’t read.” 
Il 
WHEN came do te F r weel 
later e brought with | , i 





co 


Laden with the tools, he walked through 
the house just to enjoy the new sense of 
proprietorship and found his grand in- 
quisitor measuring, quite inaccurately, the 
sitting-room floor. 

She wore a blue tweed coat and skirt 
that exactly matched her eyes, and from 
the doorway Michael watched her for fully 
thirty seconds. ; 

‘Thirty-six by 
eighteen,’ she mut- 
mured; and Michael, 
stepping it out: 

“Thirty-four by six- 
teen,’ he cor- 
rected her. 


The girl 
j gave him a 


little smile of 
recognition. 

wa h, it’s 
you, Michael,” 
she said 3 
asually, 

“At your 
service,” He 
bowed, 


Michael fol 
lowed her up 


Pt 
“Hs 
BS 


stairs to the 


she turned to 
him, might 
have bee n 
built for two.” 

“Peo p te?” 
aske d Mic hae l. 

al was 
thinking o f 


houses 





S ’ 

Michael, you see there’s a 
“Dividing door,” he anticipated. 
The girl nodded. 
‘And that can be 
Michael agreed. 
“Are you the 


ke pt loc ked.” 


he asked. 
The girl fastened up her bag with a 


click 


owner ¢ ” 





Why, of course,” she told him. 
“T wanted to speak to you about— 
“The 

Michael. get on with the weeding.” 

; He watched her run before 

nt Seta hands up to a perplexed brow. 

Then he considered the dividing door; 

tt seemed a substantia] 


garden,” she “Yes, 


concluded, 
downstairs 
enough affair. 


Re is 
; ny kitchen the old woman was wash- 
n 4 bs ? . 
& the floor and singing to herself. 





THE DIVIDING DOOR 





“You said the owner of the house 
couldn’t read,” he accused her. 
“No more she can.”’ 


“Nor write?” 












‘““*Are you a gardener?’ 
asked a clear, fresh voice } 
behind him” | 





“Not properly.” 
“Well,” declared Michael peevishly, “if 
she can’t read at all, and she can’t write 


properly, she can’t measure accurately 
either.” 

IV 
ONLY a few days later Michael’s grand 


as he delighted to call her, 
dining-room win- 


inquisitor, 
caught him 
dows with a view to curtaining them. 

‘{ don’t want those touched, Michael,” 
she commanded; “they’ll do as they are.” 

He came down from the kitchen chair 
on which he’d been standing. 

“JT wasn’t touching them,’’ he 
plained. 


measuring 


com- 
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“J don’t want you to do anything to the besides, it’s my garden—my house—f’ye 





house; there’s the garden.” taken it.” 
* There’s ’—Michael spread out his “So,” the girl told him, “have I, My 
hands—“ everything.” name is Carew, Hilary Carew. : 
“The hedges,’ she interrupted him, Michael bowed gravely. 
“must be done first.” “It would make no difference, 
Her exit, kitchen-wards, was distinctly affirmed, “if you were the Queen of 
majestic, Sheba.” 
He knocked at the kitchen door. logether they both sought the kit 
‘I want,” he demanded, “to see the where the old woman, fondling a broot 
owner of the house.” handle, considered their grievance. 
‘You can’t,” called the old woman, “Yes,” she admitted to Michael, “I’m 
“she’s busy.” the landlady, and | let the house to you. 
Michael opened the door. “But you told = me Hilary ( 
“But I must come to some understand- spread out her hands—*that I could have 
ing about the lease of the ‘house,’ he it. 
said. “Ill get my solicitor to draw it “T certainly did,” agreed the old womar 
up.” “T let it to you both. Naturally, when a j 
The old woman was peeling potatoes. young man and a young woman come ove! 
“We don’t want any solicitors in it,’ a house on the same day and ask th 
} 


she said firmly. “If you pay a quarter’s questions, and want a secluded garden ar 
rent the house is yours. Gold is better quiet neighbourhood, | take them for 





than words, written or spoken.” married couple—what else should I do! 
Michael produced a note-case; the matter Michael took impatient steps towards t 
should be clinched at once. window. 
“Who,” he asked, “shall I pay?” Silly old woman! As if his face wasn't 
“Me,’”’ said the old woman, “if you’re as enough to scare away any girl. And 
good as your word, I’ll be as good as_ Hilary hid her face in her hand 
mine.” As if a man like Michael would 
think of her. 
Vv “I’ve paid a quarter’s rent,” he 
tained. 
‘THREE weeks later, when Michael came “She told me to wait till t was duc, 
down to superintend the unpacking of his wailed Hilary. 
household gods, he found his furniture Michael looked gloomily from the old 
vans standing cheek by jowl with those of woman to the young o1 
a rival firm, and wh le two men from hi “You must decide,’ declared the 
van cartied in his big arm-chair, two men “which of us is to have I 
from a rival van carried in another. Che old woman leaned up 
In the first acce of his emotion, Michael kitchen door while she lifted on 
decided that it wz all a bad dream, but maticky foot off the gi yund 
when in the drawing-room he found his “Tt’ll be both or neither, he id 
grand inquisitor hanging casement cut bornly. “When I give my word I k 
tains, he knew that somewhere there had to 
been a mistake. Hilary hrugged her ilders 
‘I’m so glad you’ve come, Michael.” The men, he told Michael, “A 
She was obviously perturbed “Perhaps better stop work while we settle what 
you can explain. The old woman said to be done.” / 
she’d have the house ready for my furni She led the way to , 
ture to-day, but when my vans came, they ind pointed to a draught-tre 
found these other vans already here.’ , two arm-chai tood side b 
“Te4." said Michael, they’ re mine.” ‘Sec !» he cried triur l tly ae 
Yours! cried the girl | thought a 1c it my arm cha 
you were an ex-service man ‘And,” added Michael, 
‘So I am,” agreed Michael. Hilary ank back 1 i I 
“In want of work! cushioned seat of her ¢ 
“T haven’t got any.’ I’m afraid,’ she id firmly, “4 
“A gardener!” must have the hou 
“T mean to do a little nuw and then; “Why?’’ asked Michae . 
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«Because | 
want it.” 

“So,” insisted 
Michael, “do l. 

“But I have 
a special reason 
| want to get 
away trom 
everyone. ” 

“Same here.’ 
Michael’s tone 
was morose. 

“Well, really, 
it’s not every 
me, it’s On 
particular pel 
son.” 

“My every 
one isn’t just 
anyone.” 

“You see, I 
don’t want to 
marry him 
now,” pouted 
Hilary. 

“And she 
doesn’t want to 


Michael 
\ itched rings ol 
garette smoke 
lisappear. 

It’s my for 





THE DIVIDING DOOR 











aa) 


tune that’s been ***I'm so glad you've come, Michael. Drawn by 


=y Curse 
becam 


1v face that’s been mine.” 





n't mind your face,” Hilary con- 


I dare say I shouldn’t mind yout 
lortune,”’ ‘ 
“Now we're no. forrad 


Hil 
iil 


r,’’ complained 
ary. 
“Except that we both feel too friendly to 
turn the other out.” 

“After all.” sugge ted Hilary, “the house 

“e ” 
is big enough for two. 

‘Houses,”’ emphasized Michael; “and 
there’s the dividin r door with a= good 
strong lock 9 

Hilary clapped her hands 

“That's one way out of it!” she cried 

No,” said Michael firmly: “the door 
must be kept locked.” 

It must; and you can have the 
nursery side,” 


. y 
It wasn’t what he wanted, but half a 
"ouse was better than no roof. 
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Perhaps you can explain’” N. Sutolife 


VI 
HILARY drew up the rules of the game: 
(1) That the div iding 
be kept locked. 
(2) That the old woman should keep the 


door should always 


(3) That the door should never be un 
locked without the consent of both parties. 
Michael told her, “forbids 
your third.” 

Hilary looked at him with puzzled eyes. 

“Tt’s not an acrostic,’ she said; “and 
the third rule provides for extra contin- 


Vil 


HEY met in the garden, which was neutral 
territory, and, as common politeness de- 
manded, they passed the time of day with 
cach other. 

There was, as well, the rearrangement 
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of the herbaceous border and the pergola 
and the rose-garden to discuss, and while 
he trimmed hedges and _ kept lawns 


smoothly mown, she did the 
decorative work. 

She 
Michael’s one 


more entirely 


herself. 
over 


orative 


that 


besides, dec 
eye told 


over again, and if his 


Was, 
and 
watched her 


him 


one eve 


covertly, she made no secret of her in 
terest in him. 
It might have remained at that, had 
o 


not a breathlessly hot summer turned into 
an autumn of rain when he sat at a barred 
nursery window and pretended that chil 
dren, were the colour of a 
harebell, played on the floor beside him, 
and she sat in the casement window of a 
sitting-room and pretended that a 
sat beside her, his arm round her waist. 
He was always smoking—that pretended 


whose eyes 


man 


man, and he had a war-scarred face and 
only one useful eye. 
Vill 

\t the end of a month of rain two notes 
were passed under the dividing door and 
there arose the extra contingency provided 
for under rule three. 

‘It’s so dull—can you come to tea on 
this side, Hilary? ” 

‘It as dull—I’ll come with pleasure, 


Michael.” 

And the 
by both parties, got up stiffly to fetch th 
key. 


old woman, being appealed to 


‘It’s a bad beginning,” she predicted, 
and was quite right. For the tea-party in 
the sitting-room was such a success that 
it was followed by a tea-party in the 


nursery, and that in turn led to a 


dinner-party which encou ed anothe 
only that the old woman had gone out for 
the even ng with the key of the dividin; 
door in her pocket Just that evening 


Michael wa altogether up against Fate 
oe The pretended children had gone to 
bed and the nursery was very lonely, and 
downstairs Hilary had t ether failed 
to conjure up her imaginary man and had 
taken refuge in a novel which she som 


r¢ ad. 


how couldn't 


Of all this they said 1 
called an indignation 
summer-house next day, | 

“This sort ot thing 


clared Hilary. 
And Michael, keeping 
agreed. 


“It simply can’t,” hi 


“In fact, I don’t want 
meaning to tell you so 
Oh cried Hilary, 
7 é b] ; 
clusions, you don’t n 


going to give up the nur 
Her voice be tray 1 anx 
i do,” decided Mich 

the nursery side.” 
‘I thought it 


ae 
encouraged him, 


looked 


‘It is nice as a nurser 
meant 
them.” 

“The sitting-room 
admitted Hilary; “and the 
be simply awful if you 


‘I’m not going, 
only coming through 
After all if the h 


for two pe ple sepal 


ugh for you and m 


matt asked Hilary 
Only that you « 

face ¢ uch to m 

et mask 


wal 1 him, “I won't 
if it hadn’t been fe 
fortune, we’d never | 
; : 
use we shouldn’t 
| f a commodi far 
o\ ere 
neighb hood will 1 t 
But the la ( 
t naid fo » ho 
pl lid rah 
Michael pointed t 
old woman stood out 
] the handle of a 
We ive ( 





for children, and it 
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THE REASON 


Missing the Mark 

T is always puzzling to find out just why 

a certain person fails in life. Failure 

is, of course, comparative, but one con- 
tinually comes up against a man or a 
woman who, somehow, seems to have 
missed the mark. I don’t mean _ the 
drunkards, the suicides, the sensational 
failures, but men who apparently for no 





ticular reason have not made good to 
I recall one 
man I knew, a man with a fine presence, 
an unusual gift of speech, of statesmanlike 
qualities and judicial mind. He was a 
church worker, and I knew no one better 


fry 


the extent of their capacities. 


presiding at a conference, for conduct- 
ing affairs. He acted as Speaker of the 
House at a local “ House of Commons,’”’ and 
I often thought he would have made an 
admirable Speaker of the real House. Yet 
he was a hosier by trade, and 
failed in business, 


, | believe, 


What was Wrong ? 
What was wrong in his composition, or 


Was It just chance that he did not achieve 


lame and fortune? 

he 

Perhaps he ought never to have been a 
1osier 


some men would have succeeded in any 


Walk of life. Mr. Llovd George would 
have made a good hosier, and the socks and 
tes he sold would have been well recom- 
mended. But most people are better fitted 
tor one thing than another, and the pity 
it is that so often a man is wrongly 
Placed, What a number of aes 


are ft 


businesses there 
hat are handed down from father to 

SHhn t 

ny A nice thing for the 


‘ ‘ { son to come 
Into q 


But ready-made business, people say. 
| te 1 
t often the son has qualities that would 
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WHY 


have developed better in some _ totally 
different sphere of life. I recollect a china 
merchant whose whole interest in life was 
machinery—motor-cars for preference—a 
man of artistic gifts whose life is spent 
estimating figures, another with a born love 
of the country whose father is about to 
hand over the drapery business to him. 
These men will obviously be at a dis- 


If they 
fail to make good one will be able to point 


advantage in the struggle of life. 
the reason, 


Breaking the Bonds 

But because a man has been placed in a 
certain business by his father—or by cir- 
cumstances—there is no reason why _ he 
should stop there. Mr. H. G. Wells was 
an apprentice to the hosiery or drapery 
His genius and the 
force of his character broke the bonds of 


business, I believe. 


early environment and he became what he 
was eminently qualified for—a writer of 
books. In this twentieth century it sug- 
gests something lacking in a man’s make- 
up if he is not able to force his way into 
a congenial sphere—lack of enterprise 
maybe. Even women nowadays have the 
chance to fight their way out of the narrow 
bonds of life, and many a woman has made 
a career for herself despite the most un- 
propitious circumstances. If you are con- 
scious of being in the wrong place, it is a 
safe rule to blame yourself first of all. 
The Men of Promise 

But I was not thinking so much of the 
people hampered by a wrong choice of 
occupation as of the many men I have 
known of fine parts and good prospects who 
somehow do not seem to have achieved the 
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success expected of them. 
his dramatic way, used to exclaim : 


Dr. Parker, in 
“Where 


is the lad who carried home the barrow- 
load of prizes? ”’ and he used to pause to 
await the answer which never came. It is 


notorious, of course, that scholastic success 
does not 
or 


of ensure business 
professional distinction. Even 
when a man has safely launched his craft 
and put out to sea with a fair wind, he 
often fails to reach port. And it is the men 
of promise whose later end is often so dis- 
appointing ! 

The men of promise! The men who 
have taken up great positions in life with 
a flare of trumpets, and yet who mysteri- 
ously sink into the background! Why is 
it? 


necessity 
success 


The Power of Personality 

I think of one man of fascinating per- 
sonality, a man who seemed to magnetize 
his fellow-men: a lovable, large-hearted 
man. At a comparatively early age, after a 
distinguished career, he was appointed as 
deputy to the head of a large institution, 
with the understanding that in due time, 
when the eventuality should arise, he would 
be appointed to succeed his chief. Three 
or four years later his chief died. But my 
friend was not appointed. The committee 
passed him over. 

Why? 

When I think matters over calmly, away 
from the charm of his presence, it occurs 
to me that the outstanding quality he 
possessed was that elusive something called 
personality. He could attract men, sway 
them; statements from his lips sounded so 
much more convincing than if written down 
in cold black and white. 
of one of the g 
netic personality. 


He was possessed 
eatest assets of life—mag- 


Y 
I 


An Indispensable Asset 

Now we find that practically all the men 
who have moved the world have had this 
among their this power to 
dominate, to persuade, to impress that we 
call personality. Mr. Lloyd George 
possesses it to marked degree. His 
opponents used to complain that they did 


possessions, 


a 


not have a fair chance when he was in the 
House—he dominated the place so.  Per- 
sonality is a wonderful gift. And mv 
philanthropic friend had it to a marked 


degree. 


But as I coldly analyse his qualities it 
seems to me that that personality covered 
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up a number of grave faults—an un. 
balanced judgment, an _ eagerness that 
wanted restraint, a lack of organizing 


ability and the power of a tidy min 
I, his friend, can so sum him u 
reasonable to suppose that h 
once out of the glamour of his 


ae 


P, 1s it not 
1S associates, 


ersonality, 


weighed him up, too, and found him 
wanting? 
Now, looking back on my friend the 


hosier, I recognize that the chief charm of 
his character, his personality 
Unlike my other friend, he had the judicial 
mind, but he 


too, was 





was lacking in enter 





prise, 
quicker to sum up a situation than to take 
action upon it, fonder of words than of 
deeds. Other men pass before my mi 
who have promised greatly but have fai 
to fulfil, and I find, curiously enough, that 
they were all possessed of that elusive 


quality of personality. That envied posses- 
sion they have had—but somehow it has 
led them astray. 


The Drawbacks of a Good Quality 
To tell the truth, I am beginning to 
a bit afraid of personality. Personality is 
to a man what beauty is to a woman. All 
women long to be beautiful, but too often 
lovely women trade on their beauty. It has 
to cover a multitude So 
with personality. Many a man is able, by 
the charm of his _ presence, 
people, to get appointed 
Personality, however, by itself will 
command success. 
a certain way. Less gifts 
required to see a man 
humbler virtues have their 
are just as essential to the scheme of th 
The power to stick at a thing 
th of personality 
which is absolutely necessary to enduring 
Here is where the Scotsman comes 
to his own. 


of deficiencies. 


to impress 
to high office 
not 
It will only take you 
. } 
popular ar 


The 
lace, and they 


: ; 
through. 
Dp 


nD 


is what so 
but 


often ne man lacks, 


success. 


One wonders why Scotsmen are 


so often at the top. It is—with apologies 
not always due to outstanding ability. But 
the Scotsman just sits tight, week after 


week, vear after year, through good weather 

; “11 he 
and bad. He holds on—and persists till he 
only is left at the top of the tree! 


Lack of Judgment 


Another failing often noticeable with the 
man of personality is lack of iudgmer 
After all, life is not so vided int 
good and bad, | ible and imposs 
There are many pros and ns in evel 
situation, and sometimes wben a d ao 
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But 
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has to be arrived at it is necessary to sit 
down calmly, go over all the arguments 
on the one side and all those on the other, 
and carefully balance the total. The mag- 
netic man doesn’t always trouble to do this. 
He jumps to conclusions, and makes up in 
fervency what he lacks in matured reason- 
ing. It is so easy to convince other people 
that he convinces himself without adequate 
grounds. 

I have often envied the man who is able 
0 make up his mind in a moment and 
thereafter never falters. Life seems so 
complex that to make up one’s mind is some- 
times a painful process. But I have observed 
that often the man who comes to a conclu- 
sion quickly comes to the wrong conclusion. 
The magnetic man sways his audience to his 
way of thinking—but his way of thinking is 
the wrong one, and his judgment has to be 
reversed on appeal. 


Essential Qualities 
What other qualities must the man of 
promise possess if he is to make good, 
addition to the golden one of personality ? 
Reliability is a commonplace virtue—but 
very necessary even in high places; tact, 
which the greatest sometimes fail in; the 
power to judge character: many an other- 
wise excellent man has failed simply 
because he could not choose his subordinates 
atight. Many a commonplace man has suc- 
ceeded because he had the “knack ”’ of find- 
ing good men and keeping them. Relia- 
bility, tact, judgment, the knowledge of 
one’s business from the bottom to the top. 
And last, but by no means least, the genius 
of hard work. Life, after all, is made up 
of hard work, and the man who aspires 
after the biggest positions must be prepared 
to work hardest. Not, of course, that life 
must be work and work alone—that is the 
Way to mediocrity. Work while you work— 
intense application on the work whilst work 
lasts and the power to switch off when the 
job is done—this is one of the characteristics 
have observed in really successful men. 
But I have never known a man to be really 
successful who did not work hard. 


A Point for You 


Now all this hardly seems a summer talk 
by your Editor “between ourselves.’’ The 
Woman in the country, toiling over her 
‘ousework, may say that a talk on “ ner- 


sy ’ 

nality” is not meant for her. 
on holiday, 
Tecreation, 


The man 
reading this magazine for 
may think the subject ill-timed. 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 





It is mot so. Success, in one form or 
another, should be the aim of every one 
of us. Personality is a gift not limited to 
politicians and organizers; it falls on 
mothers of families, school teachers, clerks. 

If you have the gift of personality, if 
you are able to sway your audience, im- 
press your fellows, do not despise your gift. 
But the point of my talk is, don’t trade on 
it. Add to personality perseverance, the 
power to acquire facts, the patience to 
master your subject, the self-control that 
shall make you master of yourself. Then 
your power to convince and impress shall 
be a blessing to yourself and your fellows. 
But if you take not the trouble to back it 
up, be sure that in time your very weapon 
will be used against you. 


The Person without “‘ Personality” 

And you, my readers, who feel that 
you haven’t any “personality,” don’t 
despair. Be prepared to make up in hard 
work what you lack, or think you lack, 
in presence. Remember this: there is 
always room in life for a man _ or 
woman who is a conscientious, reliable 
worker. Not that I would advise anybody 
to be content with that as a stock-in-trade. 
Still, it makes an admirable foundation, far 
more so than does the power to impress. 
Beyond that, be master of your job. Don’t 
have any weak spots. Cultivate self- 
confidence man of personality doesn’t 
need that advice: you do. The world is 
apt to take you at your own valuation— 
until it finds out. Never despise either 
yourself or your abilities. Know yourself 
by all means, recognize your limitations, 
understand your deficiencies, but do not 
allow any thoughts of self-depreciation to 
enter your mind. When you have carefully 
arrived at a conclusion, say what you have 
to say courteously but firmly. “Of course 
you will not take any notice of what / 
say, but ” is a preliminary you can 
drop. 

If you have nothing to say—say nothing. 
The gift of silence is a golden one: inci- 
dentally the man who is silent is credited 
with thinking a great deal. Believe in your 
self, and others will believe in you. If you 
cannot be brilliant, be practical. The world 
just now needs hard workers as much as 
anything. 
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must go down to the 
of the running tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call, that may not be 
denied ; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white 
clouds flying, d J 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, and 
the seagulls crying. 


seas again, for the call 


O Masefield sang with the passion of 


the sailor. But many a landsman with 
a love of the water feels his pulses 
throb to the same tune, and many a sober 


“ daily-breader,’’ all of whose roving is done 
on a quarterly season ticket, is seized at 
holiday time with the yearning to travel. 
And travel, to island dwellers like our- 
selves, inevitably means long journeys by 
sea. 

It is a deep, true instinct that prompts 


the craving for a voya 


age when one is work- 
weary and town-tired. The oppression of 
endless buildings fades before the wide 
stretches of water, the noise of closely 


packed civilization sinks to the peace of the 
restfully 


sea, monotonous, yet never two 
days the same. Divorce from daily cares 
is identical with divorce from the shore. 
Everyone who has experienced a voyage 
knows that during its passage time has 
neither past nor future. Cut off from all 


ordinary links, the present seems endless, 
and both what has happened and what is 
going to happen are so remote that they 
become totally unreal. 

Across the North Sea there wonder- 
land known to far too few English people. 
No possi 
bilities by sea who has not cruised delight 


1s 


a 


one can claim to know holiday 


fully to Norway, steamed up one exquisite 
inlet after another and seen the towering 


AANOUDsy AT SEA 





northern mountains reflected 


blue of the fjords. 


in 


Even timid sailors can thoroughly enjoy 
these luxurious cruises of thirteen days eact 
S.Y. Meteor from New- 


castle-on-Tyne, for the open sea passage is 


by the comfortable 


reduced to a minimum, and almost all the 
in The 
wave-worn Norwegian coast is of 


cruising 1s smooth inland 


waters, 
rugged, 


incredible grandeur, and the ship, when not 


in the fjords, winds her way along smooth 
channels which lie between the mainland 
and the outer chain of islands which 
stretches almost continuously from Bergen 
to Trondhjem and the North ( ape. 

The most attractive itinerary, in brief, 


comprise the Hardanger Fjord, Bergen, the 


Sogne Fjord (one of the most w ynderful in 
the country, shut in as it is by sheer and 
lofty peaks), Balhom, Molde, the famous 
Romsdalfjord, with its waterfalls and 
curious rocks, Aandalsnes, Merok in th 


mighty granite Geirangerfjord, Oie in th 


Norangsfjord, Loen in the Nordfjord, and 
a day in Bergen on the way home 
Numerous beautiful shore excursions offer 
exercise and vary the lazy delight of sit 


ting on deck and watching some of the most 
| 


stupendous scenery in urope float past 
one’s eves. 
These fascinating holidays at sea are run 


by the B. and N. Line Norwegian Roya! 
‘ lus 

Mail Company, who will f rward an 1 

trated booklet—with particulars I have no 


space to give here—on application to their 


office, 21, Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Holiday time, with its many altet ( 
h b t\ 
always impresses on one how much pea 


there is within the narrow limits of our ow? 


goo 























corner of the world. Very lovely indeed, 
for instance, and amply repaying a visit, 
are the great hills which rise above the in- 
numerable lochs of the West Coast of Scot- 
land. 

Here is a holiday worthy of the water- 
lover. 

To leave the tiresome sameness of the streets, 
the side walks, and the houses, 

To leave you, O you solid motionless land, and 
entering a ship 

To sail and sail and sail! 

Sail, moreover, over calm summer seas, 
for these Scottish cruises, like those of 
Norway, are made up estuaries and among 
inland lakes, and mal de mer is unknown. 


A_ HOLIDAY AT SEA 


The steamers of David Macbrayne, 
Limited, for instance, offer a great variety 





of tours, and almost endless connexions 
can be made, according to individual 
needs, with the railways and coaching 
routes. The steamers supply meals, but 
not berthing accommodation, the nights 
being spent ashore at various points, where 
holiday-makers make their own arrange- 
ments about beds. Many people, especially 
those unused to the sea for days at a time, 
prefer spending their nights on land. They 
sleep better than in moving beds, and enjoy 
the variety of exercise on dry land after 
sitting on deck all day. 

















Fingal’s Cave, 
Sfafia 


Photo: 
Philip G. Hunt 
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The tours all start from Glasgow and 
vary in length from two to six days—that 
is, if the tour is carried straight through 
with only a single night at each stopping- 
place. But both the steamer tickets and 
those which connect with them on the rail- 
ways allow of the journey being broken at 
iny point especially liked for any length 
pf time, provided the tour is complete 
within two months. In this way a holiday 
of two or three weeks may be split up as 
fancy decides between several centres, and 
land days may alternate with those spent 
afloat. 

The beauty of the western coast and isles 
is so well known that it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon it. A very attractive five-day 
tour (cabin fare for the trip, £5 10s.) 
embraces the Kyles of Bute, Crinan Canal, 
Oban, Fingal’s Cave in the Island of Staffa, 
Iona, Tobermory Bay, Fort William, Mal- 
laig, the Kyle of Lochalsh, Inverness, and 
Loch Linnhe. 

Here is a route that is rich in beauty and 
historic interest. The Crinan Canal has 
been described as a “short cut to happi- 
ness.”’ It offers wonderful views of loch, 
crag and castle, and still keeps the romance 
of those days when barges swam along its 
waters, drawn by horses which mounted 
dashing postilions in scarlet jackets. 

Oban, nestling beautifully on the water- 
side among her trees, is the gateway to 
Staffa and Iona. TIona has its ancient 
cathedral and its memories bound up with 
Scottish kings and with St. Columba, in a 
setting of sunlit silver sands and blue 
waters. At Staffa Fingal’s Cave is rightly 
a world’s wonder. In Tobermory Bay there 
came to grief centuries ago the pay ship of 
the Spanish Armada, filled with legendary 
bullion which has been the lure of treasure- 
seekers ever since. Of more interest to the 
modern holiday-maker is the fact that the 
bay itself is magnificent and can enthral 
without the aid of lost pieces of eight. 

Those who do not care to land every 
night, but who prefer a continuous cruise 
in one vessel, will be interested in the 
yachting departures from Liverpool! through 
the Western Highlands which are arranged 
by Coast Lines, Limited. Ten different 
cruises, leaving Liverpool at various dates 
between mid-May and mid-September, are 
planned for the 1923 season, and visit all 
the most enthralling spots in the Western 
Highlands. Here and there a stay of a day 
or less is made so that pas engers can land 





to see 


places of special interest. 








An alternative plan for people who do 
not care for a continuous fortnight on board 
or who find the cost of such a cruise too 
high is to get a short and attractive dose 
of holiday-making afloat by taking a six- or 
seven-day trip (at a cost of only fo, includ 


ing meals) by the Dunara Castle to the 
Western Isles. There are alternative routes 
and occasional extended tours to that most 
remote and romantic of islands, St. Kilda, 
the North Atlantic, 
where the wildest of scenery is found, For 
dates of sailing and all particulars apply 

Martin Orme & Co., 20, Robertson Street. 
Glasgow. Equally interesting and inexpen- 
sive cruises on similar lines are those under 

taken by the S.S. Hebrides (John McCallum 
and Co., 87, Union Street, Glasgow), which 
has sailings three times a month all through 
the holiday season, and two each as late as 
September and October. Special sailings to 
Loch Roag (Isle of Lewis) are made four 
times during the summer. 

Shipboard life has one great advantage 
for the lonely person forced to take a holi- 
day without companionship—it is a most 
sociable affair. Most people shrink from the 
idea of 2 week or two alone in rooms ora 
strange hotel, foreseeing that they will in- 
evitably tire of their own society. But on 
board ship formal introductions are waived, 
and the (for the moment) isolated little com- 
munity almost instantly establishes a 
pleasant friendliness which embraces every- 
one on board. The long days on deck give 
ample opportunity for tatk or for voyage 
games played together, and many a lasting 
friendship has been formed during a holi- 
day at sea. 

For short sea trips luggage should be 
light, since space on board is strictly 
limited. But warm clothes are a necessity, 
even in summer, and women should remem- 
ber to pack comfortable, low-heeled shoes, 
for tramps on deck are harder on the feet 
even than stiff country walking. Deck 
chairs can always be got on board, but a 
steamer rug and several interesting books 
add to and enjoyment. If. shore 
trips are to be made at ports em route it is 
a good plan to have some sort of guide-book 
to each place, as time is short and needs 
using to the best advantage. There is a 
series of small guide-books, published at a 
few pence which are very light t 
carry and give all the information necessary 
for a flying visit. 

Everyone, some time or 


the “lone sentinel” of 


comfort 


each, 


have a holiday at sea. 
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Beautiful Scenes on 
a Holiday by Sea 


. . . > Mi . 
t%—Loch Crinan and S.S. Cheraiier. 2.—Ben Nevis. 
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Philip G6.’ Hunt 
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A Mother’s Puzzle 
BEGIN my pages this month with a 
problem which, I think, will specially 
interest mothers. 

Here is the letter in which the difficulty 
is described : 

“As a reader of THE QUIVER I have 
greatly admired the manner in which you 
have successfully helped other readers in 
their difficulties. I have very 
problem to and crave your 
through your correspondence pages. 

“T must explain to you that I have been 
a widow about three 
dear girl of ten years, 
other J 
a 


serious 


help 


a 


solve, 


and have one 
almost without 
which 
otten 


years, 
l am 
than earn, 


strenuous 


means 
tates 
life. 


“The child has been most delicate up to 


necessi- 


and a weary 


the present, but shows signs of improvement 


in health. The difficulty is this: 





Is Marriage without Love 
Justitiable ? 


By Barbara Dane 


just to be a successful stepfather, and | 
doubt if a 
describes as hard and tyrannical would mak 
an ideal stepfather for a little delicate gir] 
of ten. 


man whom my correspondent 


Children are extraordinarily susce¢ ptible t 
atmosphere, and I doubt i 1 advan- 
tages outweigh the supreme disadvantage of 


i material ac 
living in an atmosphere « 


L 


»f married discord. 
One longs to give one’s children the best 
opportunities in life, to surround them with 
care and comfort, but if I had to make the 


choice I should not subject a 


I 


hild of mine 
to the strain of living 
husband 


together. 


in house whers 


and wife were not 


living happily 


Marriage is so very nearly an irrevocable 
step, and I cannot see any possibility 
happiness in a marriage in which the wi 
can only just tolerate her husband, 


I sympathize warmly 


Having with my corr 
received an offer of marriage, I am troubled spondent in her difficulties, but I feel pre 
as to my reply. I feel I can never love sure that she would solve them in the we 
the man in question, as I know him to be she suggests only by removing one set 
hard and tyrannical. I might possibly problems for another which might be ev 
tolerate him. He is in a good position, and more baffling. 
would willingly assist our future. He is a 
brother of a friend of mine. A Wife’s Folly 

“My late husband and I had a perfectly Here is a very human le prob! 
happy ten years; he was one of the best. “Jenny” is a young wife wl during 
I do not feel happy at the prospect of absence of her husband abroad, committed 
accepting this man, yet by refusing him I the indiscretion of allowing a friend 
realize that I am depriving my child of make love to her. She says: 
many advantages. I do so want to be able “TI do love my husband, and I am sure | 
to give her a chance. The probability is could never be happy with any other man 
that I shall not be able to work for her in 1 realized pretty soon how silly I had be 
the future, as I have done, and I find it a to allow this friend to make love to me, and 
struggle. My age is 38 years. What do I have not seen him for a long time. B 
you advise? I feel the prospect is rather the whole thing worries me. I feel I oug 
disheartening, whatever comes to pass.”’ to tell my husband. It is ver, of cours 

I have thought a good deal about this and my husband knows n ng about 
letter, knowing how much there is to be said He would be terribly hurt ie knew 
for both points of view. I know it is my loneliness had allowed me to go ab 
generous mother love which prompts the with this friend, in a manner which, 0 
writer to consider a_ possibly distasteful both sides, was, unhappil' . little m 
marriage as a means of helping her child, than merely friendly t Id be so 
but I very much wonder, even if she married if you would tell me if 4 < I oug! 
this man, whether that end would be to make a clean breast ( hing. | 
achieved A man needs to be naturally feel inclined to do n er hand 
fond of children, to be kind-hearted and as it is all over and a } hurt n 


go4 




















husband badly if he knew, it might be better 
io leave it alone. What do you think?” 
Well, I am inclined to think that it would 
be very much better to leave it all alone. 
The desire to make a confession of this 
nature is often purely selfish in origin, It 
means that you get rid of your burden by 
passing it on to someone else. I think in 
this case, as Jenny realizes her folly and 
js not in the least likely to repeat it, a 
confession would simply make the husband 
miserable and would therefore do no good. 
I know that a great many people will not 
share this opinion, and I take it for granted 
that there was no serious folly. If one 
could by confession so reconstruct one’s 
past life as to make it clear of any follies, 
well and good. But no amount of sorrow 
will wipe them out, and it seems to me that 
the better thing is to put them out of one’s 
mind and to determine to leave such things 
alone and give one’s husband in future that 
loyalty and love which are his due. If you 
can take this attitude, Jenny, you will be 
wise and, I think, happier. 


A Difference in Age 

This is the problem of “Eva,” who has 
been asked to marry a man some twenty 
years her senior. She wants to know if I 
consider this difference in age an insuper- 
able obstacle to happiness. 

No, of course I don’t. Age differences in 
themselves are no bar to happiness. It is 
the character of the individual and the de- 
gree of development that matter. If you 
get a young, inexperienced and immature 
woman of twenty-five married to a man of 
forty-five who has seen much of the world 
and its ways the success of a marriage be- 
tween them may become a little difficult. I 
have in mind the case of a girl of twenty- 
three or twenty-four who married a widower 
with several children the oldest of whom 
Was twenty. At the time of her marriage 
the girl was very happy, and her happiness 
endured for some years. But as she ap- 
proached fuller development, saw more of 
men and experienced more of life, she grew 
out of sympathy with her husband and 
finally left him. 

. I make no excuse for that girl. But that 
is the kind of thing that sometimes happens. 
The perfect marriage is a gradual develop 
ment of two souls closely attuned, and 
When you get a girl at the threshold of life 
married to a man who has had the best of 
his life this sense of unity is 


; almost im 
possible, 
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Some men are young at fifty, and others 
are old at thirty. Having seen so much 
married unhappiness, I feel inclined always 
to advise people who have any doubt about 
their contemplated marriages to be cautious. 
Wait a year, Eva, if the man is willing to 
agree, and then consider the question again. 
That is the best advice I can give you. 


Dress and Journalism 

From a reader at East Dereham I have a 
request to discuss a dress difficulty and a 
problem of journalism. 

“Please tell your readers how best to allot 
an allowance of £25 yearly on dress, boots, 
shoes, hose, underwear, birthday presents, 
subscriptions to charities, stamps, travelling 
expenses, tips.” 

It isn’t very easy for me to answer this 
question because essential needs differ with 
almost every woman. A business woman 
certainly needs a navy blue serge or 
gabardine coat and skirt for all-the-year- 
round wear, whereas a country girl can 
manage with tweeds. 

Then, travelling expenses may mean any- 
thing. Still, supposing that my corre- 
spondent lives in the country, has a yearly 
holiday at some not-too-distant resort, and 
can make her own underwear, I should 
apportion the allowance as follows: 


s. d. 
Tweed coat and skirt for everyday 

Wear cee ese ‘eee eee aes o- 4 4 :°0 
Material for underwear, silk for mak- 

ING JUMPEF ... see ace oe 4 4 0 
Boots, shoes, stockings, gloves os & 20 @ 
One afternoon frock which will serve 

as a semi-evening frock in winter 3 3 0 
Two hats ... nee 7 ae oes aaa iw, 8 36°90 
Charities aes Deen sae ae wy -& 2S 
Travelling expenses, etc. ...  «. «.. 3 3 0 

£24 16 o 
+ eb 


I must explain this allowance. I imagine 
that my correspondent has already a serge 
coat and skirt which she can wear in town 
and also a wrap coat for winter. It is not 
necessary to get the same things every year. 
Underclothing is better and cheaper if made 
at home, and I have allowed as much as 
£5 10s. for boots and shoes and repairs, fot 
stockings and gloves, as these are im- 
h a difference to any 

H pwever, if my 


portant, and make suc 
woman’s appearance. 
correspondent is already well supplied with 
these things she will have so much more to 


spend elsewhere, 
A pretty afternoon frock for garden 


parties in summer does very well for theatre 


gos 
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wear and for dinners and informal dances 
in winter. It is never easy to apportion an 
allowance for anyone else unless you know 
their position, the work they do, whether 
they can make their own clothes or not. 
I know some women who are able to make 
all their own underwear, dresses, jumpers 
and blouses. But most women, especially if 
they are in business, have not the time for 
needlework even if they have the inclina- 
tion. 

The second question concerns the desir- 
ability of “learning ’’ journalism by post. 
The best way of becoming a journalist 
by studying journalism in the place 
in which it is produced—that is a news- 
paper office. It is possible, of course, to 
become a free-lance contributor to various 
periodicals, and given the initial talent I 
dare say there are journalistic schools which 
are able to give help in the arrangement of 
ideas, and so on. But as I know nothing of 
any of them I cannot on this point give 
any advice worth having. A great many 
very successful free-lance writers gained 
their success without any outside help, and 
very many people who have spent large 
sums of money on being taught journalism 
have discovered afterwards that they had 
no gift for newspaper writing. 

You should therefore be careful, before 
you spend a large sum of money on a jour- 
nalistic course, to make sure that you are 
likely to get your value out of it. 

Editors are always glad to see the work 
of new writers, but any woman who thinks 
of writing should study the type of paper 
to which she proposes to send her work. 
To study intelligently a large number of 
periodicals is the way to get an insight into 
what they need. 


is 


Some Short Replies 


Elsa.—There are hostels all over the 
battlefields, run by the Y.M.C.A., the 
Church Army, the Salvation Army and 


other organizations, where you could stay 
during your visit to your son’s grave. If 
you don’t wish to stay at one of these places 
you will find good hotels in Lille and 
Amiens, but those in Ypres are, with one or 
two exceptions, of the wooden bungalow 
type and less At Poperinghe, 
however, there good hotel. Cook’s 
would give you information. 

K. B.—1 know it is a delicate question, 
but at the age of fourteen your daughter is 


luxurious. 


is a 
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certainly old enough to learn from her 
mother the truth about those things which 
are troubling her. This is a duty which 
mothers ought not to shirk. I think yoy 
ought to conquer your shyness and fee] that 
such things are best told by a mother and 
by no one else. 

Q.—I am so very sorry I cannot reply to 
you in “next month’s QUIVER,” for ‘this 
magazine, in common with all others, goes 
to press some time in advance of publica- 
tion. I am always willing to reply pri- 
vately to readers who wish me to do so and 
who give an address to which I can write. 
I hope my reply here will not be too la 
to help you. 


te 
The trouble of which you 
speak is certainly very unfortunate, but | 
think you are taking matters a little too 
seriously. I know that gossip, even when it 
is not ill-natured, can do a great deal of 
harm; but if you explain to the woman in 
question that you had no idea that the story 
she told you was confidential, she may 
understand. It won't do to ignore the 
matter; some explanation is certainly due 
from you, and you ought to clear things up, 
even at the expense of your personal pride, 
At the same time, the remarks you mad 
were innocent enough, and although it was 
a misfortune for and for her, and 
possibly an indiscretion on your part to ha 


you 


repeated the story, it was not a crime, and 
you go to extremes when you talk of having 
to leave your little country town to avoid 
possible unpleasantness. I 
thing will blow over eventually. 

A. L. B.—Your husband is perfectly right 
and you wrong. No 
gard her husband’s letters as her own pro- 
perty to open as she pleases. 
such a “right” is to ask your husband to 
betray the confidence put in him by busi- 


am sure every 


are wife should re- 


To insist on 


ness associates and old friends. You say 
you would not mind your husband seeing all 
your letters, but that is not the point 


Surely the old school friend who writes t 
tell you her troubles would not like it 

she knew that her letters to you were to b 
And I can imagine 
that your husband’s employers, equally with 
his friends, would be distinctly annoyed it 
they thought that any let 
your husband were opened and read first by 
his wife. Surely in these days, when 
married life people try to follow an 
ideal of good comradeship and trust, thes 


read by someone else? 


er addressed t 


in 
li 


most 


. : . } vial 
little jealousies are very mean and trivial. 
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Little patients undergoing the Sun Cure in Switzerland, and taking their lessons 
at the same time 


The Sun 
Cure 


“Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” 
FTER the long dark ages the sun is 
rising in the science of medicine and 
hygiene, and many of us who live 
isolated, in large measure, from the doings 
on the Continent and in North America, are 
eager that the dawn shall break here also. 
By the request of readers from all parts of 
the country, and finally, at my Editor’s be- 
hest, I must now try to describe the prin- 
ciples and practice of the sun-cure and, 
better still, of sun-hygiene the use of the 
sun for the healthy development of child- 
hood and for vigour and 
disease at all ages. 


resistance to 


Centuries Old 
Hippocrates, the Fatl 
practised the sun-cure 
Christ, in the temples of 


Medicine, 


before 


ICT ot 


centuries 
/Esculapius, the 
god of healj >} } 
8 t healing and son of Phoebus Apollo, 
ra sun-god. Che Greeks also prac tised sun- 
Aveie 

lygiene, as we can guess from the word 


90 


By 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby, 
F.R.S.E. 


naked), which 
meant getting one’s clothes off for the light 


5 


gymnastics (Greek gumnos 


of day and the breath of heaven to reach the 
skin. error 
Christianity discouraged the use of such 
regarding it as a kind of 
as, indeed, it prob- 


The pity is that by a sad 
a+ 9) > Sabi 
natural agents, 
pagan nature-worship 
ably had been in the first place. 


The Dawn 

Not until quite late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury did the first faint grey tint of 
I pay homage to Florence Night- 


dawn 
appear. 
ingale as foremost among those whom I call 
Heralds of the 


vain against the plans for building Netley 


Dawn. She protested in 





Hospital so that no sunlight could enter any 
of the wards. She received no help from 
medical or architectural science, and the 


hospital stands to this day as an index to 





in the same county where now a 


} 
n, 


its epoch, 
mere shed, at Hayling Island, facing sout 

r tl uspices of the Treloar Hospital 
under the auspices of the Treloar Hospital, 
serves the real purpose of a hospital, which 
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is the upbuilding not of brick walls, but of 
healthy and happy human bodies. For more 
than three years now this inexpensive 
solarium, or sun-balcony, has been effecting 
cures which costly Netley has 
never achieved in scores of years, 


colossal, 


Bathing Bodies in Light 

At last medical science found that sun- 
light is an antiseptic, and it began to be 
used accordingly by Professor Finsen, of 
Copenhagen, in the hope of killing tubercle 
germs in cases of skin-tubercle, called lupus. 
He succeeded very well, and Queen Alexan- 
dra had his method brought to the London 
Hospital, where it was begun in 1900. We 
may say that nearly two-thirds of the cases 
are thus cured. When Finsen died, in 1904, 
I drew attention to the idea that the light 
probably does more than kill germs; it helps 
the patient’s tissues to help themselves. 
The recent advances on the Continent, both 
at the Finsen Institute in Copenhagen and 
in Switzerland, to which one has been draw- 
ing attention for some years, led the London 
Hospital last August to start bathing the 
bodies of their lupus patients in light— 
electric light, for the sunlight is scarcely 
ever allowed really to reach London or any 
of our cities—and now the record is that, 
without throwing light on the infected place 
at all, the “general light bath’? cures about 
ninety-five per cent. of all cases. Imagine, 
therefore, what true sunlight, used as it 


( 
] 
I 


should be used, may and will achieve. 
Finsen was a great pioneer and well de- 
served the Nobel Prize in Medicine which 
he received before his premature death. But 
in 1903, twenty years ago, a Swiss pioneer, 
Dr. A. Rollier, began doing feats of healing 
—or, rather, began arranging things so that 
the sun could do feats—which far 
transcend anything even dreamt of by 
Finsen. On the day on which I first opened 
Dr. Rollier’s book, “La Cure de Soleil,” I 
made up my mind that it must be translated 
into English, and after much trouble that 


such 


has been done. Indeed, the new book, 
called “Heliotherapy,’’* since it is primarily 
meant for doctors who like long Greek 


words, is better than the old, for 


it has bee n 
revised and extended in order best to serve 
its new readers, and comprises recent photo 
graphs of many patients whose earlier 


photographs appear in the original book, to 


*“ Heliotherapy,” by Dr. A. R r and } 
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5 a t 
ants, with Forewords by Sir Hl. J. Gauvain and Dr 
C. W. Saleeby. (Oxford Med ! Publication 1 Bed 
ford Street, Strand; 25s. net.) 
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show one of the most striking and constant 
facts of the sun-cure, the splendid persist- 
ence of its results. 

What, exactly, is the sun-cure, and hoy 
may it be practised? A photograph of a 
non-medical sun-cure place in this country 
shows me the patients exposed to the sur 


un 
behind glass. That, for instance, is not the 
sun-cure, for we know that the most 
valuable of all the sun’s rays, both for 


antiseptic purposes and for their far more 
important action on our bodies, are the in. 
visible ultra-violet rays, which cannot pass 
through glass. Again, I have been taken to 
sanatoria for tuberculous children in order to 
see the sun-cure, where I found that ex- 
posure to the open air, in shadow, is thought 
to be the sun-cure, and where, as | state in 
my foreword to “Heliotherapy,’’ the doctors 
actually ordered the children into the shade 
whenever the sun shone in order to prot 


their eyes. That, if it were a cure—but 


results are deplorable—might be called the 


shadow-cure: but the sun-cure is exactly 
what it is not. Again, doctors in other 
countries have treated consumption of the 


lungs by exposure to the m 


the most tragic results in some 


because the heat of the sun has killed the 
patients. That, if it were a cure, might be 
called the l 


the sun-cure in its principles and 





but it is 


heat-« ure, 


Ss results 
Not a Simple Thing 

The truth is that the sun-cure is no 
simple, obvious, easy, “fool-proof’’ meth 


which anyone can apply to 


PI al 
many people suppose. More ac lents yé 
will happen, and many disappointments, 
until those concerned are prepared to read 
the one authoritative nd comprehensivs 
volume in our language, or, at least, t 
learn from those who have visited the 


cliniques of Dr. Rollier and gs] 
day in watching the true sur 
Here I 


1ereltore ; 


nt day after 
cure applied 


sound a definite note of warning, 
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and, as the person most respons- 


ible for the arrival of the sun in Eng 











land, I definitely r¢ pudiate espons f 
the results of ignorant or careless use of so 
potent and complex an agent as the ’ 
rays upon our bodies, each of which has its 
own special personal qual and none ol 
which can be helped by the sun or by an 
other medicine or kind of treatment except 
in so far as it responds rightly thereto 
The rule of rules is Aasten slowly. Using 
the powerful Ipine sun ipon weakly 
patients, with bloodless, flabby, pale, lig 
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1.—The Sun Cure in England. 


? . e = . 
2. Convalescent children in Switzerland 
enloying winter sports, 


3.—Bathing stretcher for patients. This child 
has tubercular disease of shoulder and hip. 


4.—Merty patients taking their sun bath, 
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starved skins, Dr. Rollier follows a general 
plan which is to expose the feet only, for 
only five minutes at a time, perhaps twice 
or thrice the first day, and thence, exposing 
the limbs more and longer, gradually to 
expose the trunk, until, at the end of a 
fortnight, the patient may be entirely bathed 
in the light for three or even four hours. 
This I write merely to give the general idea. 
The times and figures do mot apply to any 
particular case. Every case, even that of a 
well child or adult whom one wishes to 
benefit by the sunlight, and much more the 
case of an ill person, must be watched and 
guided by the way in which it responds to 
the light. That response is everything. 
Without it the light can do no more than 
it could for a corpse. Results to fear and 
be warned by are headache, giddiness, fever, 
sleeplessness, loss of appetite, burning and 
pain of the skin. No such result should 
ever occur; all may quickly occur unless we 
are careful and intelligent. 





Must Turn Brown—not Freckled 
The sun-cured 
brow n. 


begins to 


person g turn 
This pigmentation of the skin is 
very important. We do not understand it, 
and we are now studying it in many new 
and special ways. The patient who pig- 
ments deeply and quickly is the patient who 
quickly profits by the light and recovers. 
lf people freckle only, they must hasten 
more slowly than ever. Red-haired people 
are often refractory in this fashion, and we 
must be patient with them, With time and 
care they will usually brown nicely and 
evenly and all will go well. 

The head must be protected and the eyes 
be shaded by a linen hat or otherwise. Sun- 
stroke and may easily follow 
neglect of these simple precautions, which 
have nevertheless been often neglected. As 
in everything else, different persons’ heads 
and eyes vary widely in this respect. Some 
eyes, especially in the winter in the Alps 
clad in brilliant snow, even need shaded 


classes. 


eye-strain 


Since the heat of the sun 
depresses, exhausts, burns, and otherwise 
does exactly the opposite of all we desire, 
we must use those hours of the day which 
give us the light rather than the heat. Here 
is new and most cogent evidence in favour 
of the principle of daylight saving. The 
early morning hours are best. At Leysin, 
in the 


others. 


enervates, 


summer, Dr. Rollier can use no 
In India, as a di 


3 


tinguished Indian 


whom I met at 


physician 
summer pointed out to me, the sun is so hot 


Leysin last 


so early that, on his return, he proposed to 
experiment with filters, which should arrest 
the terrible, dangerous heat and let through 
the beneficent light with healing in its 
wings. The sun-cure is the sunlight-cure. 
and the heat of the sun is a complication 
and enemy which we must avoid. 

We cannot live without water, but this 
does not mean that we must drink it con- 
tinuously. It is possible to have too much 
of a good thing. Dr. Rollier never exposes 
any patient to all the sunlight of the day 
Three or four hours of the intense Alpine 
sun is a full dose. Dosage comes in here 
as with everything else that has ever b 
heard of. The mothers of over-stimulated 
and excited and sleepless children who have 
been playing nearly nude all day on the 
shore in July, in the sun’s light and heat, 
should understand this proposition. 


Bring Back the Sun 

Fascinating and important questions now 
arise as to housing, clothing—before me are 
identical white and black, 
which the former transmits the light to cure 
rickets and the latter does not—“ schools in 
the sun,” like that which Dr. Rollier started 
near Leysin in 1910, and so on. I haven 
space to deal with them here and now. But 
evidently the real moral of the sun-cure and 
its lovely 4 


materials, 


results, which are now b 
obtained in Switzerland, France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Norway, England and th 
United States, as I have seen with one or 
two exceptions for myself, 
readmit the sunlight to our cities, our homes 
and our skins, and live in it and use tt 
whilst we are concerned with other matters 


is that we should 


The restoration of 
urbanized millions is the next great task ot 
public health in our country, 


trial chimneys and to bul 
with smokeless equipment for cooking an 
other purposes. This is quite feasible. 
am a consistent student and teacher of t 
subject, having never bought an ounce 


coal for my own use in my life. 

I beseech my readers for their help in 
public and national matter, which is part 
our duty to the 
sacred trust. We sh 
once lest it be said, when the “smog 


nation’s childhoo 


turns next autumn, “ The harvest 1S past, 
” 
summer 1s ended, and we are not sav ed. 
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Happy days are “Kodak” days 


Ask your nearest Kodak dealer 
to show you his stock of Kodaks 
and Brownies. Here are two 
of the latest models :-— 
No | Autographic Kodak 
Junior, takes pictures 34x24 
inches. Fitted with Meniscus 
Achromatic Lens and Kodak 
Ball-baring shutter. 

Price £3 00 
No. 2c Autographic Kodak 
Junior, takes pictures 4] x 25 
inches—almost as large as a 
postcard. Fitted with Mnis- 
cus Achromatic Lens and Kodak 
Ball-bearing Shutter. 

Price £4 7 6 
Order your copy of the “Kodak 

lagazine”’ from your Kodak 

deater. 2d. monthly ; 3s. per 
uear (post free). 


Father carrying Doris pick-a-back over the 
stream—two happy faces against a background 
of fresh green foliage—a simple little “ Kodak 

snapshot! And yet there is no eye in the 
Royal Academy that to us is so full of sentiment 
and feeling as this faithful record of a glorious 
day in the country. Doris is growing up—shes 
at boarding-school now—but she’s still a child 
in our “Kodak” album of happy memories. 
Have you got a “Kodak”? Remember, you 
can learn to use one in half-an-hour. 


All outdoors 
invites your 


“Kodak 


Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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at your Best 


OU know those special occasions 

when you need to be very fit. 

Maybe it is an important inter- 
view —a_ convincing argument—or 
perhaps a social outing — whatever 
the reason you can only be at your 
best if your health is bright. 


You cannot do justice to yoursell 
either in appearance or activity if yout 
liver is sluggish or your digestion im- 
paired. Be prepared at all times to 
face important moments with un- 
shaken confidence. Let Beecham’s 
Pills keep you fit. 
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THINGS THAT MATTER 


by Rev Arthur Pringle 





THE ATONEMENT AND 


MODERN THOUGHT 


IRECTLY there is any suggestion of 
bringing the Atonement and modern 
thought together, two sets of people 
are up in arms. One set indignantly 
suggest that the Atonement is so sacred a 
thing, and stands so apart in a category of 
its own, that it is almost sacrilege to try 
to relate it to the thought of our day. The 
other set of people take just the opposite 
view, and declare that the Atonement—at 
t, is a puzzling 
anachronism not to be fitted into a modern 
and enlightened view of things. 


least, as generally presented 


The Heart of Christian Faith 

Both these views are, I am convinced, 
wrong. The Atonement always has been 
and always will remain the heart and core 
of Christian faith; but, more than any other 
of our beliefs, it has been spoiled and pre- 
judiced by the way in which it has usually 
been expressed. All along the line, religion 
needs continual restatement to meet the 
changing outlook of successive ages. There 
Ils a very true sense in which we must move 
with the times, in religion as in everything 
else; and if we do it wisely, no harm will 
come to the things that really matter. 
When we come to think how this applies 
to the Atonement, the first thing that 
strikes us is that the theologians are in- 
clined to say so much more about it than 
Christ Himself did. Of course, I know that 
we have to formulate our beliefs and inter- 
pret for ourselves what Christ said and 
did; but, when all allowances are made, 
you cannot help contrasting the reticence of 
Christ with the elaborate theories that have, 
Irom time to time, been woven round the 
Atonement. He was content to say simple 
human things like “The good shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep ” and “Greater 


‘ove hath no man than this. ...” How 
gil 


1588 














different this from the complicated web men 
have woven round the truth! 


The Reticence of the Creeds 

It will probably surprise many of my 
readers to hear that the two great creeds 
of Christendom contain no theory or elabora- 
tion of the Atonement. The Apostles’ 
Creed does not even mention it; while the 
Nicene Creed confines itself to saying that 
Christ “for us men and for our salvation 
came down from heaven,’’ and that He was 


crucified “for us.’? That reticence is 
significant and sets a healthy example. 


Now, how did it come about that this 
central doctrine of our faith became in- 
volved in ideas of blood and propitiation 
and sacrifice that strike us as more pagan 
than Christian? For it is such ideas as 
these that the average man thinks of when 
you talk to him about the Atonement. Well, 
going back to the beginning, we must 
remember the sort of atmosphere in which 
Christ lived and spoke. Ideas and words 
are bound to get coloured and influenced by 
the atmosphere in which they are expressed ; 
and the world which first heard Christ’s 
teaching was one in which “on every side 
the altars reeked with the blood of slain 
victims, in which the very idea of religion 
was barely separable from the practice of 
sacrifice.’? 

Also, the minds of the Jews who listened 
to our Lord’s words were full of ideas of 
vengeance and retribution on their enemies, 
whom they also regarded as the enemies of 
God. Angry and vindictive themselves, 
they pictured God as sharing this same 
spirit, and all their notions of forgiveness 
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and atonement were moulded accordingly. 
It is very important for us to emphasize 
this point, for it reveals the source of the 
harsh and frankly pagan theories which 
have done so much to estrange thousands 
of sincere and thoughtful people. Above 
all, it is as foolish as it is needless for us 
to feel bound by ways of putting things that 
have nothing to do with the more en- 
lightened atmosphere in which we live. 


Truth Prevails through the Ages 
Once we free ourselves from _ such 
trammels and look at history with an open 
mind, we shall find it fascinating to watch 
how the truth has been preserved and 
handed down through each age stating it 
in its own way. I suppose there is scarcely 
a finer example of this than that furnished 
by the Epistle to the Hebrews—a book that, 
at first glance, does not seem to possess 
much interest for the modern reader. But, 
for our present purpose, it is a notable case 
in point. It was written for the special 
benefit of Jewish Christians, and its whole 
way of putting things is prompted by that 
fact. Remembering this, recall how the 
writer talks of the atoning work of Christ. 


He knew that his readers must “carry 
over’? into their new religicn some 
equivalent of the priesthood and sacrifice 
they had left behind in the old. He accord- 
ingly reminds them of Jesus, the great high 
priest, touched with a feeling of human 
infirmities, “tempted in all points, like as 
we are, yet without sin,’’ and learning 
obedience by the things that He suffered. He 
invites them to contrast this living, human, 
sympathetic figure with the cold, aloof, non- 
human priesthood they had been used to. 
Further, he takes their notions of sacrifice 
by the blood of victims—*“ without the shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission of sins” 

and gives them instead the Christ who 
shed His blood out of love for them. The 
blood of bulls and of goats, he insists, could 
not take away sin: God needs no propitia- 
tory sacrifice made to Him; but He Himself 
makes the supreme sacrifice that men may 
be saved. 

You see what he is aiming at all the time. 
In effect he is restating the Atonement in a 
way that will go home to this particular set 


of readers. Instead of pulling up their 
Jewish religion by the roots, and making 
them begin all ver again, he puts the 
Christian faith sufficiently along the lines 
they are familiar with for them to keep in 


touch, and so he lifts the idea of Atone- 


ment on to a hicher level and 


truer Christian setting. It 
=) . P } 7 
while for us to dwell on 
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our time and along which th 
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We are All One Now 


There is, for example, 
realization of the solidarity, 


oneness, of humanity. Where 


>] 
or even fifty years ago th 


on the. self-contained indep 
nations, the emphasis to-day 


interdependence. We know 
is a deep sense in which wl 
one happens to all. The same 
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We realize more than ever bef 
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highest illustration of the great fact of the 
oneness of the race. Whether for good or 
for evil, no man liveth unto himself. 


A Power that Unifies 

History, and not least present-day history, 
shows the unique sense in which this is true 
f Christ. Explain it as we may, wherever 
the influence of His life and death is felt, 
it makes for at-one-ment between God and 
man, and man and man. In proportion as 
the power of Christ works in the individual, 
it brings him into harmony with his true 
self, stilling the conflict of temptation, and 
helping him to come nearer to oneness with 
all that is best. As this same power comes 
upon employers and employed, and the 
various sections that go to compose a nation, 
again it makes for real unity and mutual 
helpfulness, And the same applies to the 
perplexing international problems that face 
us at this moment. We may have our 
different theories as to how it comes about, 
but there can be no dispute as to the fact: 
Christ is the supreme inspiration in the fight 
against evil of every kind, against all the 
things that come between man and God or 
between man and his fellow man. This is 
but another way of saying that His life and 
sacrifice, His goodness and suffering, have 
proved and are still proving themselves to 
have redemptive power. We call Him the 
Saviour of humanity not because of theo- 
logical arguments or the declarations of 
preachers, but because as a sheer matter of 
fact He is so. 

But, even in so necessarily brief a talk, 
we must not let the matter end there. Sup- 
posing you to be a Christian in spirit, what- 
ever you are in creed, has it ever occurred 
to you that your life is part of God’s great 
work of at-one-ment? Indeed, it is this that 
throws light on some of our darkest experi- 
ences, particularly on the problem of un- 
deserved suffering. Why do good people 
suffer often far more than bad people? Why 
do devotion and uprightness and the 
courageous following of conscience so often 
mean trouble and seeming defeat? Where 
is the explanation of the numberless cases of 
apparently meaningless “throwing away” 
of lives by prolonged illness or death? 

The Apostle Paul, when faced with this 
same problem, hit at last upon a wonderful 
alswer, which we ought to write in letters 


of gold in the book of our own lives. “I 
eo in my sufferings for you, and fill up 
t 2 . - } ° - ‘ > 
teat which is lacking in the afflictions of 
Christ,” 


In that great word all suffering 


THINGS THAT MATTER 





that is bravely borne, every sacrifice made 
for goodness and truth, is linked on to the 
sacrifice of Christ. Follow up this clue and 
see to what an inspiring conclusion it brings 
you. Mrs, Starr, in India, going back to 
be the friend and saviour of the tribe from 
whom her husband’s murderers came; 
doctors risking their own lives to save their 
patients; X-ray martyrs; men who, putting 
aside gain or ambition, give themselves to 
the quest of truth; all who, in any way, put 
service before self and live for the good of 
others. These, according to Paul, are 
“filling up’? the work of Christ, helping 
His great purpose of saving the world. 


A Practical View 

No one can complain that such a view of 
the Atonement is not real and practical. It 
gives new meaning to the most ordinary life, 
and at least helps us to see some redeeming 
value in much suffering that would other- 
wise remain hopelessly inexplicable. All 
that is best in the world has been achieved 
through service and sacrifice, and this means 
that all who in any way serve and give 
themselves are the saviours of their fellows. 
This is not to detract from the glory of 
Christ’s work. Far from it. He remains in 
a unique sense the Saviour; but He is this 
most of all because He inspires men not only 
to believe in Him, but to become His helpers 
in the salvation of the world. 


sje 

The Quotation 

The new man, who has put on Christ, is 
constrained to take up some form of social 
service because of the nature of the new life 
that is welling up within him. God now 
lives and energizes through him in a way 
in which He did not live or energize before. 
But God’s life is an atoning life. He bears 
vicariously the sins and sufferings, the 
wrongs and shames of the world. And as 
He bears them He is working mightily to 


abolish them. SAMUEL McComs. 


<je 
THE PRAYER 


UR FATHER, as we go out among men to 

do our work, touching the hands and lives 
of our fellows, make us friends of all the world. 
Help us to cheer the suffering by our sympathy, 
to freshen the drooping by our hopefulness, and to 
strenzthen in all the wholesome sense of worth 
and the joy of life. May we be glad, every day, 
that we have it in us to te helpful to others; 
and may we look all men in the face with the 
eyes of a brother, 
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R. A, Maloy 
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Kingston-on-Thames 


Two examples of how to treat a small 


London garden, at ‘‘ The Gazeway, 
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HE thought and care expended on 

furnishing a house stops too frequently 

at the front and back doors, so that the 
garden, while kept trim and productive, is 
left to the mercy of chance gifts and posses- 
sions. This is the more amazing when one 
realizes that what constitutes good furniture 
is the same all the world over, no matter for 
what purpose it is designed. All furniture, 
therefore, if it is to lay claim to distinction, 
must be soundly constructed, free from use- 
less ornamentation, beautiful in line, of 


the Garden 


Mossop 





grey tone from exposure, and though some 
people prefer to have their furniture oiled, 
so that it keeps a darker tone, I am of 
opinion that hard woods should be left in 
their natural state. In addition, oiling at 
regular intervals is desirable once the wood 
has been treated, whereas an occasional 
scrubbing with soap and water is all that 
unstained wood requires. 

The picture overleaf shows a two-decker 
tea-wagon made of fine weatherproof seasoned 





suitable and reliable material, comfort- 
able, durable, and designed to meet, 
most efficiently, some particular need. 
Garden furniture is no exception, but 
in this particular sphere “durability ”’ 
assumes vaster proportions. One wants 
to be free from the necessity of hurriedly 
taking in the chairs and tables when a 
storm threatens, and of the annoyance 
which is caused by waking in the morn- 
ing to the thought “those things were 
out all night, they will be completely 
spoiled.”’ 

Another point of equal importance, 
Where garden furniture is concerned, is 
to avoid the 


artificial, so that the pieces 
become part 


of their background instead 
of standing out aggressively from it. 
Plain stone seats, though expensive, are 
hard to beat on this score, and wooden 
benches are also excellent. They can be 
had in a variety of woods, oak, teak, 
cedar, for example, according to the 
tones preferred, and if allowed to 
Weather will harmonize with the browns 


of the earth and the trunks and branches 








of trees, 


There is no more satisfactory wood 
the , j j 0 
tan teak, which, like oak, acquires a 





Summer Garden Comfort 


A novel deck-chair, a useful umbrella and tea- and tumbler- 
stands. 
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teakwood and fitted with four brass rubber- 
tyred swivel wheels, which enable the 
wagon to be turned at a touch and to be 
wheeled safely and easily over uneven 
ground, 

During the past year or two a new depar- 
ture in furniture has been making steady 
headway in public appreciation. It is 
known as Lloyd Loom furniture; it is made 
in London, and already has a vogue in 
America, where innovations always receive 
a welcome. to strength, 
charming as to appearance, the new furni- 
ture is claimed to be far superior to either 
cane or wicker. It 
while resilient 
method and 


Substantial 


as 


is actually woven, and 
to a extent, the 
employed its 


certain 


material in 

















Some Useful Garden Furniture 
(Supplied by Messrs, Harrods) 
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A Useful Garden Wagon 
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ET Monkey Brand to help you with 

the cleaning—no matter how hard you 

may work, Monkey Brand works still harder. 

But then there is no need for you to exert 

yourself; show Monkey Brand the job and 
it will be done in double-quick time. 

Every job of cleaning and polishing in the house is 


just an opportunity for Monkey Brand to “show off.” 
He’s a regular speed fiend when it comes to work. 


Monkey Brand cleans pots, pans, dishes, windows, 
white woodwork, marble, tiles, and metalware. 
It is the universal cleanser and polisher. Makes 
Copper like Gold, Tin like Silver, Paint like New. 


WON’T WASH CLOTHES. 










& COMPANY LIMITED. 
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The brain worker's 
wisest choice is Barley 
Water, because it pos- 
sesses nutritive qualities 
which keep the body 
and brain toned up to meet 
the extra strain of hotter 
days. Economical-because 
one glass satisfies for a long 
time—it really quenches 
the thirst. But it is most 

important that it should be made from 


ROBINSON’S 
.w* BARLEY 


The “ Patent” Barley should be boiled with the peel of a 
lemon init. Then strain off the barley sediment, add the 
juice of the lemon and sugar to taste. 


WHITE MOUNT 
WI ice CREAM NL 


Noother rich delicacy is so simple and cheap to pro- 
vide as Ices made witha “White Mountain’’; none 
more wholesome or more popular with all ages. 
The whole art is simply explained ia our dainty 
Recipe Book, FREE ON RECEIPT OF A POSTCARD. 
All stores and dealers can supply the 

“White Mountain’ Freezer in popular | 4 
home sites from 20/- to 35/-. ‘ 


Fhe WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZERG §* 















KEEN, ROBINSON & Co.,, Ltd., Denmark St., London, E.1, 
(Incorporated with 
J.&3. COLMAN, Ltd., London & Norwich.) 

















YOUR GARDEN BEAUTIFUL 








An, 


wx 4° 
‘T TRO) 4 99° PAINTED ©; 
STRIPE ; 
UMBRELLAS, TENTS, CANOPIES, 
COUCHES, HAMMOCKS, Etc. 


Give that touch of grace and colour that make your Garden 
truly Leautiful. They are extraordinarily durable, both in 
fabric and in colour. Can't possibly fade or run; won't 
tear, and will remain absolutely waterproof throughout. 


ASK your local Stores, Ironmongers. Furnishers, 
~_ ete., or in case of difficulty write direct to us. 
Full lists in colour on request. 





BRITISH AMERICAN Mfg. Co. Ltd. 
8 LENSDEN PLACE, GOLDEN LANE, E.C.1 








Telephone: CLERKENWELL 4293, 
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OURNVILLE Cocoa 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name CADBU RY" on every piece of Chocolate 





























KEEPING THE KITCHEN COOL 





lawn, green furniture should not be em- 
ployed, but tobacco brown substituted; and 
where there are a good many stone and 
lead ornaments, plenty of green in lawn and 
shrubbery, but few flowers, a very beautiful 
effect can be obtained by painting a small 
quantity of wicker furniture hedge-sparrow 
blue. 

The deck-chair in the first 
picture is something of a novelty, and goes 
by the name of “ Rockadeck.”’ By means of 
an easily adjusted strap in the front one can 
rock, lie back or sit up at will, and change 
from one position to another without getting 
up. As it will only open the correct way 
and cannot collapse, there is no danger of 
bruised fingers; and to close, one simply 
lifts up the front of the seat. The hard- 
wood frame, rot-proof canvas, and absence 
of all mechanism, make this chair a useful 
addition to one’s garden furniture. 

Another new idea which adds materially 
to one’s comfort is an enamelled iron holder 
for glasses and cups, two of which are 
shown in the first illustration. These can 
be stuck in the ground besides one’s chair, 
and, being enamelled, will not rust. The 
umbrella, with a two-piece jointed handle, - 
can also easily be moved from place to 


appearing 


place as the sun veers round, or, if desired, 
it can be used in conjunction with a 
special table made with a hole in the centre 
to take the handle. In this particular 
model the cover is of orange drill, but other 
plain colours, both in ducks and drills, are 
available, all of which are extraordinarily 
durable, both in fabric and colour, and will 
remain absolutely waterproof throughout. 
The “ Troy’’ umbrella tents, canopies, ham- 
mocks, etc., are obtainable from the British 
American Manufacturing Co., Limited. 
In the morning, when most of the work 
the house is done, the summer-house 
usually stands empty, and as there are few 
gardens without a hose-pipe and fewer 
houses supplied with a pantry for the sole 
purpose of flower arrangement, it is a most 
excellent scheme to utilize the summer- 
house for arranging flower vases. 
Readers contemplating any alterations to 
their present or desiring new 
gardens planned, will find it most satis- 
factory in the end to consult experts. 
A. Larke, of 154, High 


of 


gardens, 


Firms like Messrs. 
Street, Kensington, London, W., make a 
speciality of this work, and are prepared to 
send trained men to any part of the country 


to give advice. 





Keeping the 


HATEVER fuel is employed more 

heat is generated when the oven is 

required than when cooking is done 
or the hot plate, and not only is the tem- 
perature of the kitchen thereby raised to an 
uncomfortable degree, but an unnecessary 
amount of fuel or current is consumed. By 
using the model shown in the 
second picture, one can do away with an 
oven for roasting, utilizing, for example, 
a small instead. These roasters 
are made of enamel and are pressed out of 
one piece, so that they cannot crack, and 
have no corners which are difficult to clean, 
they are self-basting, the fat being thrown 
up on to the lid and falling back on to the 
joint, and constant stooping, coupled with 
the chance of burnt clothes and hands, is 
consequently avoided. As 
also excellent. 


roaster, 


gas-ring 


a steamer it Is 
Fuel-less cooking has, since the war, been 
: ; 

rought a pitch of extraordinary 
efficiency, and the “ British Queen,” seen 
on the right, is so well insulated that only 


four or five degrees of heat are lost per 


to 


O17 


Kitchen Cool 


hour. Boiling, roasting and baking in this 
fuel-less cooker take precisely the same 

















The ‘* British Queen’ Fuel-less Cooker 
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A Model Roaster 


is left between these d 





being required for the baking of small 
cakes. 

The picture on pag h 
Siroclu-Moment Preserving \ pparatus 
requiring no heat, which creates a vacuum 
in and then hermetically seals preservir 
jars, SO that food an be stored for un- 
limited periods, Fresh fruit can be pre. 
served in its natural stat \us superseding 
the process ot bottling by ste rilization, and 
with this method the fibre remains intact, 
the appearance, taste and 


changed. 


iscs, the third only 


onsistency un 


Uil- 





ne 
amount of time as similar operations on food into the etayeh tas, i fol, bei 
fire or gas, and its use means a vast reduc- careful to see that the lid lies Tat on the . 
tion in one’s fuel bill and a distinct saving rubber washer, put on the glass dome, 
in food, because shrinkage is impossible. PUMP until the pre — shows 
There is also no overheating in the kitchen, ‘S°Venty, pull out the rubber stopper, re. 


a point of considerable importance during 
the summer months. A further advantage 
lies in the fact that not only does the food 
require no attention from the moment it is 
placed in the cooker, and is ready to serve 
at the appointed time, but one can be two 
or three hours late and yet find the meal 
perfectly cooked, none of the nutriment 
having boiled away or evaporated. 
prepared this manner 
and 

found in vegetables, 


Food 
all the 
properties 
and cereals in 
their natural state, which ordinary cooking 
destroys or causes to be wasted. 


in 
strengthening 


retains 
medicinal 
fruit 


For boiling or 


stewing prepare in the 
ordinary way, bring the saucepan to the 
boil and place instantly in the metal-lined 


compartment of the cooker, close and serve 
in approximately the same time allowed 
when using gas or fire. 

For baking cakes or bread and for roast 
ing or grilling meat an iron baking frame 
is used, constructed to carry 
discs. Heat these 
that nearest 

scorch 


metal 
above 


radiator 
the other, 
the is sufficiently 
to paper. For little cakes the 
paper should be a light brown, for big cake 
a dark brown, for bread it should char, and 
for roasting burst into a blaze. The food 


, one 


until flame 


hot 


T 


to operate, place the jar 


containing t 





nove the dome and the jar is sealed, 

















The Siroclu-Moment Preserving Apparatus 





Food Storage in Hot Weather 


HE problem of h mw to store 


food is, tion to this important subject, they wo 
oO: course, more acute in hot weather not supply house / icing sou 
though, as a matter of fact, like the or back to back wi ot nge ¢ 
So § ] oot , : . 1 
poor, it Is always with us Were archi right aspect for a lue I 1, as 
: . ° I 
tects and builders to give some considera then most free { ' lire rays ¢ 
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1.—A Barnet refrigerator. smal size. A mini- 
inum ice consumption is gtaranteed owiag 
to the perfect method of insulation. 

2.—An inexpensive ice chest. The ice is placed 
in the wire basket on the right 

3.—A slate meat safe with removable shelves, 
known as the “Eureka” Ventilation is 
achieved by means of the door and inset 
side pieces of perforated zinc. 

4.—A model larder at “ The Gazeway,” Kingston- 
on- Thames, 
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the sun. Wooden shelves have nothing to 
recommend them, as they are porous; slate 
is the proper material to use, and it should 
be fixed a couple of inches away from the 
wall, thereby isolating the shelves on which 
the food is kept. All ledges on which dust 
is likely to collect should be avoided. A 
skirting board, therefore, should find no 
place in a larder, the floor being brought 
up in a sweep to where it meets the wall. 
Composition is the most suitable floor cover- 
ifg, as it can easily be laid in this manner, 
but tiles, stone and cement, which are beau- 
tifully cool, are not really satisfactory 
unless expensively laid, cement in particular 
needing to be four inches thick. 

A proper system of ventilation is, 
naturally, essential, so that, with one 
window, a ventilator is necessary giving 
access to the outside air. The window itself 
ought to be unglazed, fitted with a sheet 
of perforated zinc, and protected by dust 
slats. A larder on these lines is shown 
on page gig, where the walls are lime- 
washed, a treatment that is clean, cheap and 
light. 

Even in expensive flats the arrangements 
made for the storage of food are hopelessly 
inadequate, and there are no facilities for 
fitting a larder-pantry or building out a 
larder proper. In these circumstances one 
must have recourse to a meat safe, and a 
good type is the “Eureka,’’ shown in the 
third picture. The back and sides, top 
and bottom, as well as the removable 
shelves, are of slate, and ventilation is 
secured through the door and an opening 
on each side, all of which are of perforated 
zinc. To keep in a hygienic condition, 
scrub the interior daily with a pure soap 
and wash every week with an odourless 
disinfectant. 

Unfortunately in this country refrigerators 
play far too small a part in our lives, and 
if they were in more general use the danger 
of poison from contaminated foods would 
be materially lessened. In addition, every- 
body knows that the most expensive way 
of living is to purchase small quantities just 
sufficient for the day, but housewives eschew 
big joints in hot weather, fearing that they 
will not keep. Milk orders are reduced in 
summer simply because, unless scalded, this 
vital food will be sour in the morning, and 
a supply of tinned milk is kept handy for 
use in emergencies. These things need not 
be. The family can be fed more economi 
cally, children have their necessary supply 
of milk, time be saved in shopping, and 


1? 
all 


g2o0 





danger from tainted foods be eliminated i 
a properly insulated refrigerator is in yse 
Another picture is of the Barnet refrigera. 
tor, quite one of the best on the market 
which is noted for its patent system of vep- 
tilation, enabling milk, fish, cheese, onion 
etc., to be kept together without one 
taminating the other. 

Minimum ice consumption is guarante i, 
but the ice chamber must be filled twenty. 
four hours before the food chamber is used 
otherwise an unpleasant odour will result 
There are eleven different insulating walls, 
and the food chamber is porcelain lined. 

Where houses are being built it is quit 
a good plan to do away with a larder alto. 
gether and substitute a combined 
refrigerator and tradesmen’s 
practically the same cost. This is a heay 
insulated hardwood fitment, which can be 
kept in the kitchen, takes up little 1 


room, 


) 


con- 


} lary 
larder, 


service at 


handy. On the left is a white-enamelled 
food chamber and on the right a compart- 
ment, used in the summer as an 

chamber, and fitted with a door at the ba 
which opens from the outside, This 
together with a corresponding opening in 
the wall, enables the fishmonger’s boy to fill 
the refrigerator without troubling mistress 
or maid, and by substituting a venti 


for a solid door the free ¢ 





and ensures one’s supplies always bein 


irculation of 
from the outside is assured, this turning 
refrigerator into a larder. 

Where expense is a vital consideration, 
the meat safe may be supplemented by an 
ice chest, such as that shown in a further 
picture. These can be had in several sizes, 
but are, of course, less satisfactory 
refrigerators. They are lined with 
vanized iron and fitted with an ice bas 
with handle, which can be carried easil\ 


5 


refilling purposes whenever necessary. VU 


special table refrigerators are obtain 
too small to hold mixed foods, but witha 
sufficient capacity to take milk and but 
for example, but anything with a stro! 
scent should not be placed in these t 
or shelf refrigerators, Butter coolers are 
most useful, and quite an efficient 
cooler can be made with a fair-sized flower- 


pot covered 


’ ’ 


on the outside, with flanne 


If this is inverted, placed in a shallow basin 
of water containing the butter on a flat dis) 
it will be found that the temperature Ins 
this improvised cooler is lowered, due t 
constant evaporation which goes on as the 
pot and its covering gradually absorb | 
water, 






































OT every woman who turns with dis- 
taste from the ponderous loin chop, 

oozing lusciously with red gravy, is 
a finick, neither is a man necessarily 
to do for 


“hard 
’ because he takes no pleasure in 
a leg of pork or an 8-lb. specimen of the 
roast beef of Old England. The 


appetite, either of 


delicate 
man or woman, 1s 
roublesome only when it has to run in 
double or triple harness with appetites of 
robust proportion, 
We cater to-day for that ideal combina- 
tion, two appetites of one calibre, remark- 
should gener- 
be agreed among cooks that it is less 
difficult to cater for half a dozen 
lor two is something of a 
Writer, 


ing preliminarily that why it 


than just 
puzzle to the 


Beginning with Little Hints 

About Fish 

Take fish for our first ex: imple. Think- 
ing lightly over the matter, it is difficult to 
recall one solitary variety of fish which 
Cannot more easily be adapted to a dish for 
‘Wo persons than to one for six. Indeed, 
even the most obdurate of cooks will agree 
that when catering only for two, appetizing 
fish dishes can quickly be arranged from 
comparatively small portions of the more 


ceo flavoured white fish- -halibut, 
turbot 


Dover soles—luxuries which cannot 
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often be reckoned 
family appetite. 

Here is a combination dish all sufficient 
as the main feature of a little dinner : 

A slice of halibut (about 34 lb. weight), 
a heaped teacupful of grated cheese, two 
tab hesoneditats fine breadcrumbs, two wal- 
nuts of butter, cayenne, salt and garlic 
vinegar to season, six small] firm tomatoes 
twelve shapely potatoes 

Butter a 
dish, 


breadcrumbs 
, 


upon to appease the 


not too large. 

shaped porcelain 
sprinkle the bottom with 
adding afterwards a_ thin 
sprinkling of wash and dry the 
halibut, rub over with seasoned 
flour, and place it in the middle of the dish. 
Skin the 
metrically 


, 
long oval 


baking 


} va » 
cheese, 


trim neatly, 


tomatoes and arrange them sym- 

leaving plenty of space round 
the edge of the dish, put little bits of 
butter here and there on the fish and 
tomatoes, sprinkle all over with cheese and 
breadcrumbs mixed with 
cayenne, put into a fairly brisk oven and 
bake hour. Boil the 
potatoes minutes in salted water, 
drain them, put them into a shallow baking 
tin with plenty of boiling dripping, 
browned all over, 
from the tin and arrange round the fish, 
delicately browned and 
fully cooked by the time the potatoes are 
ready. 


together, season 


steadily for an 
for tive 


bake in 


the oven till then take 


which will be 
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Oyster Patties 

Eig 
cream 
juice and finely 
patty 
from any good « 


ht oysters, a half-teacupful rich thick 


sauce, seasoning of cayenne, lemon 


minced lemon peel, 
n 


tour 
be 
at 


cases. (These ca bought fre 
2d. 
usual 


mixing two tablespoonfuls of 


sii 


niectione! each. 


Prepare the sauce in the way by 


cream with 


one of milk, thickening with a heaped tea 


spoonful of fine flour, and seasoning highly 
with cayenne and a small spoonful of 
minced Jemon peel. Scald the oysters, trim 


them, squeeze. lemon juice over them, then 


cut into dice and stir into the cream 


Sauce, 


Leave in a small basin set over boiling 
water while the patty cases are made 
thoroughly hot oven. Fill the cases 


in the 


and dress on a nicely garnished dish. 


Lobster Salad 


Again, no dish is more of a favourite 
with the average lover of delicately pre 
pared food than a _ good lobster salad. 





Oyster Patties 


Garnished with prawns and white leaves of lettuce. The 


and are quite easy to m: 


Here, too, the caterer has 1e dual opp 
tunity of using eitl freshly boiled 
lobster (which the fishmonger will wavs 
most willingly prepare | ng, and 
cracking the claws—not an « job for the 
novice, but only a m s work with one 
trained to the business) or a first-class 
brand of tinned lobster, s to be relied 
upon for quality and flavour With green 
salad, tomatoes, « he beetroot, and 
a simple oil dressing conveniently to hand 
it will be found that this dish takes 1 
longer to think about than to mak« 

As for steaks, } ind cutlets, let 
forget the | fo he moment and take a 
shapely piece of undercut from the sirloin, 


t 
L 


about 10 oz. in weight, beat i 


lightly with 


a rolling pin, put it into 


proceed to arrange wl 





= - 

shallow dish an 
+1] , 
Lil Call 


Marinaded Fillet Steak 


Put 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar 


into a small a 


and two of water, add 
sized carrot peeled an¢ 
small dice, an onion pe 
ch »pped, a strip _ ee 
shake of red pepper, and 


f } 


of garlic vinegar. Bri 
simmer for about eight m 
little, then pour over thi 
meat to lie in the m 
than eight hours, giving 


When ready 


tablespoonfu 


or twice, 
rood 
clarified beef 


with a well-fitting 


iint blue smoke rises 
into it a dessertspoonf 
with salt, place in the 
cove! 
the ¢ 
Pp 
n 
+] 
| 
eal bouche om t 
t 
th 
hol up, thicken w 
French potato fl | 
he fille . nad sé 
’ ( Oo! vV ¢ ( 
scraned ¢ 
nip cut » qu t 
| ipel onions P k 
round the browned s 
nl nt ol ock ( 
n yur, add, ft 
peas boiled se f I 


dripping int 


iminium pan 


» tWo OT salad jl 
») this a medium. 
1 cut into fair 


and coarse 


DO 


1 or 



































CATERING FOR THE SMALL APPETITE 








Lobster Salad 


It takes but a medium-sized lobster to make a salad amply large 


The Asparagus Chicken 

This small bird, extremely plentiful in 
early summer, costs from 2s. 3d. to 2s. od., 
and though it is of doubtful value to the 
good plain cook catering for healthy appe- 
the 
Hav- 
ing assured ourselves that the bird, though 
diminutive, is 
noticing, by the 


f 


ties, it is an ideal proposition for 


two persons now under consideration. 


plump 
that 


these special chickens are 


and 
large 


both young 
numbers 
the 
minds 


he making of 


way, 
neither 


ne nor the other), we make up ou 


to take a little trouble 


over t 
a quite perfect ragout. 

Joint the bird, dividing it into four small 
prime portions. Rub these with a mixture 
Mf flour, salt and cayenne, and lay aside on 
a plate till needed. Divide the 
the fowl into three or four pieces, try them 
in boiling dripping till well browned, put 
them into a saucepan, add to the fat 
frypan two sliced onions, fry till 


carcass ot 


in the 
brown, 
being careful not to let them blacken. Add 
the onions to the fried car 

cass and, should you posses 

a bone or from the 
back of the breakfast bacon, 


add them 


two cut 


too, also a very 


small handful of parsley, a 
Clove of garlic, a 


] : 
emon rind, 


strip ot 
avall 


and, if 
able, a single stick of celery 
Or one Covet 
either stock 
boil 


convenient, for 


small turnip. 


with 34 pint of 


Water, and let 
off and on, as 


gently 


two hours. 
} 


bones 


Then remove the 


and rub 


through a 


much of the 
Vegetable pulp as will pass 


“arse sieve as 


easily. Braise the joints 
of chicken to a nice 
brown, lay them in a 
stewpan, 
over them the prepared 
gravy, the pulp 
(quite free from skin or 
seeds) of four tomatoes, 
simmer all together for 
about thirty-five min- 
utes, taking great care 
to reduce the heat if the 
chicken shows signs of 
falling from the bones. 
Dress in a small silver 
entrée dish and 
with new potatoes and 
either green 
creamed 


clean pour 


add 


serve 
enough for two persons. peas or 
turnips as 
Any small bird, guinea 
, or widgeon, would be very 


accompaniments. 
fowl, wild duck 
successful if cooked in the same way. 
Another excellent method of treating the 
asparagus chicken is to make a tiny pilau, 
a most savoury dish and one that is greatly 
enjoyed by people of taste who 
plain “boiled” and 


fastidious 
are somewhat tired of 


“roast.” 


Chicken Pilau 

A plump little chicken, three medium- 
sized half-teacupful of stoned 
raisins, a dozen or more almonds blanched 
and browned in a slow oven, a bare pint 
fine 


onions, a 


of good stock, 3 oz. butter or beef 


dripping, '% lb. rice. 

Put half the butter o1 
heat till 
the 
and fry to a delicate brown. 
half 


for the 


dripping into a 
faint blue smoke rises, 
thinly sliced, 


stewpan, 


put into it onions very 


Remove about 
aside 


onions and set them 


Wash the 


the fried 


rice in four or 


present. 





Chocolate Cream Sponge 


A very delicious sweet, creamy and nourishing, but not too rich. 
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Oyster Patties 
Eight oysters, 
cream 
juice and finely 
patty 


al 


half-teacupful rich thick 
ot 


minced lemon peel, four 


sauce, seasoning cayenne, lemon 


cases. (These can be bought fresh 


from any good coniectioner at 2d. each.) 
Prepare the sauce in the usual way by 
mixing two tablespoonfuls of cream with 


one of milk, thickening with a heaped tea- 
spoonful of fine flour, and seasoning highly 
d of 
minced lemon peel. trim 


them, then 


an 


small 
Scald the 


them, squeeze. lemon juice ove 


with cayenne a spoonful 


rs, 


oyste 


I 


cut into dice and stir into the cream sauce. 
Leave in a small basin set over boiling 
water while the patty cases are made 
thoroughly hot in the oven. Fill the cases 


and dress on a nicely garnished dish. 


Lobster Salad 
Again, no dish is more of a favourite 
with the ] 


average lover of delicately pre 
pared food than a _ good lobster salad. 





Oyster Patties 


Garnished with prawn d white leaves of lettu 1 
and are quite easy to make 

Here, too, the ca ( has the dual pp 
tunity of using « t freshly boiled 
lobster (which the fishmonger will always 
most willingly prepare < ng, and 
cracking the claws—not an « job for the 
novice, but only a m s work witl n¢ 
trained to the busin or a first-clas 
brand of tinned lobs P ays to be re ed 
upon for quality and flav With en 
salad, tomatoes, « ibe beetroot, and 
a simple oil dressing « é » hand 
it will be found that - take uch 
longer to think ab than » Make 

As for steaks, iops and cutlets, | 
forget the I e moment and take a 
shapely piece of undercut from the sirloin, 
about 10 oz. in weight, beat it lightly with 


a rolling pin, put it into a 


proceed to arrange what 


we will call 
Marinaded Fillet Steak 
Put into a small aluminium pan 
tablespoontuls of vinegar, two of salad gil 
and two of Water, add this a medium. 
sized carrot peeled and cut into fair 
small dice, an onion peeled and coarse! 
chopped, a st! p of capsicum pod or 
shake of red pepper, an la de ssertspoonf 
of garlic vinegar. Bring to boiling poi 
simmer for about eight minutes, cool jus 
little, then pour ove ve steak. Allow 
meat to lie in the m le f n 
than eight hours, givin ention to 
or twice. When ready t ook, | 
good _ tablespoonfu eith but 
clarified beef dripping ) 
pan with a well-fitting 1, 1e fa 
faint blue smoke rises 1€ eak, 
into it a dessertspoonf f flour 
with salt, place in ng fat, pr 
cove n the pan, re 
the ¢ flame to a 
peep ind let the 
en 
n 
n low a 
inutes f 
the othe 
point ti 
erent ot fn 
n present t 
her con 
th n the n 
rye 
Pa ‘ 
— 
eal es bouches, ; a. * 
' vhite s 
the ning in th 
| up, thicken é n 
krench potato fl ra\ 
the fillet, and se r 
) ¢ or | ( n sma 
scraped 
nip it | 
apely onions Pack 1 e vest 
round the browned stea : 
3; pint of ck ¢ 
n ur, add, ¢ iptu 
De s bo | S 1 1¢ to 
vivid ) D istel 
serve very hot 
( lets from ne I 
lamb are found us 
marinaded and co the ¥ 
de ibed 





shallow dish and 









































CATERING FOR THE SMALL APPETITE 








Lobster Salad 


It takes but a medium-sized lobster to make a salad amply large 


The Asparagus Chicken 

This small bird, extremely plentiful in 
early summer, costs from 2s. 3d. to 2s. od., 
and though it is of doubtful value to the 
good plain cook catering for healthy appe- 
tites, it is an ideal proposition for the 
two persons now under consideration. Hav- 
ing assured ourselves that the bird, though 
diminutive, is both plump and_ young 
noticing, by the way, that large numbers 
of these special chickens are neither the 
ne nor the other), we make up our minds 
to take a little trouble over the making of 
a quite perfect ragout. 

Joint the bird, dividing it into four small 
prime portions. Rub these with a mixture 
if flour, salt and cayenne, and lay aside on 
a plate till needed. Divide the carcass of 
the fowl into three or four pieces, fry them 
in boiling dripping till well browned, put 
them into a saucepan, add to the fat in the 
frypan two sliced onion fry till brown, 
being careful not to let them blacken. Add 
the onions to the fried car 
cass and, should you posses 
a bone or two cut from the 
back of the breakfast bacon, 
add them too, also a very 


small handful of parsley, 


Clove of garlic, a strip of 
lemon rind, and, if avail 
able, a single sti k of celery 
or one small turnip. Covet 
with 34 pint of either stock 
Water, and let boil gently 
ol and on, as ; 


or 


convenient, for 
two hours. Then remove the 
hones and rub through a 
Coarse sieve as much of the 
Vegetable pulp as will pass 


easily. Braise the joints 
of chicken to a nice 
brown, lay them in a 
clean stewpan, pour 
over them the prepared 
gravy, add the pulp 
(quite free from skin or 
seeds) of four tomatoes, 
simmer all together for 
about thirty-five min- 
utes, taking great care 
to reduce the heat if the 
chicken shows signs of 
falling from the bones. 
Dress in a small silver 
entrée dish and serve 
with new potatoes and 
enough for two persons. either green peas or 
creamed turnips. as 
accompaniments. Any small bird, guinea 
fowl, wild duck, or widgeon, would be very 
successful if cooked in the same way. 
Another excellent method of treating the 
asparagus chicken is to make a tiny pilau, 
a most savoury dish and one that is greatly 
enjoyed by people of fastidious taste who 
are somewhat tired of plain “boiled” and 


“roast. 


Chicken Pilau 

A plump little chicken, three medium- 
sized onions, a half-teacupful of stoned 
raisins, a dozen or more almonds blanched 
and browned in a slow oven, a bare pint 
of good stock, 3 oz. butter or fine beef 
dripping, 14 lb. rice. 

Put half the butter or dripping into a 
stewpan, heat till faint blue smoke rises, 
put into it the onions very thinly sliced, 
and frv to a delicate brown. Remove about 


half the fried onions and set them aside 


for the present. Wash the rice in four or 





Chocolate Cream Sponge 


A very delicious sweet, creamy and nourishing, but not too rich, 
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five waters, add it to the onions, pour in 
the stock, simmer for thirty minutes, then 
add the raisins and cook for twenty minutes 
longer. Meanwhile braise the fowl, basting 
it frequently with the remaining half of the 
dripping or butter, and turning it occasion- 
ally so that it will be equally brown all 
over. When this point is 
the skewers 
place in a rather deep entrée dish, 


reached, 
the chicken, 
make a 


remove 
trom 


or string 


border round it of the cooked rice, and 
garnish at intervals with alternate small 
heaps of fried onion and split browned 


almonds. 
New potatoes plain-boiled are the most 

suitable accompaniment to this dish. 
The possibilities of the 

endless, but before passing on to any dish 

of my own 

this 

adapted to meet tl 


swect course are 


invention let me recommend to 
which I 


equirements of 


> ¥ 4 1 
you special favourite have 


ie 1 two 


persons, taking the original 


idea from Lady 
Jekyll’s most helpful and interesting book, 
“Kitchen Essays: With Some Recipes and 


their Occasions.” 


Caramel Eggs 


Two eggs, 1% pint new milk, one heaped 


tablespoonful finest castor sugar, 6 drops 
vanilla essence, 12 lumps of sugar. 
Put the lumps of sugar into a small 


bright pan, add a half-teacupful of water, 
boil up, and till the 
syrup is a pale brown, then give constant 
attention till it 
colour, and remove from heat 
dark like t With a pastry 
particularly well made so that the 
will not 

brush the now very sticky cat 
inside of a small souftlé dish 
whites s from the 
firmest possible froth, draw 
the heap of white to the side of the platter, 
sprinkle the castor si 


: 
watch occasionally 


assumes a rich golden 


before it gets 


reacle. brush 


hairs 


come out under strong 


pressure 
amel over the 
Separate the 
of egg 


the 


yolks, beat the 


whites to 


gar round the base of 





the heap, fold it into the whites, beat in 
the essence, and when all is stiff and 
smooth put the meringue into the caramel- 


lined mould and set it int 
taining about two inch« 


» a Saucepan con 
depth of boiling 


water. Put the cover on the pan, and stand 





it in a hot place on the stove, where it wy! 


keep below point. 
about forty minutes, by which t 
be cooked. 


boiling Leave it 


Make a custard with the y 





of eggs and the milk, sweeten lightly ; 
flavour with vanilla. Turn the 
into the middle of a silver dish, pour 


> F 
custard gently round and serve cold, 


Radiant Jelly 


F 
\ 


) 


The charming effect of the little swe 
which shows at the head of to-day’s talk 
got just by moulding it in a fluted 


The jelly is an orange 


rom isinglass, gelatine, or jelly crysta 


dozen fresh « and the 


of chips of pineapple, toget 


a dozen o1 sO sprigs ofl 


dropped into the mould with 


hollow centre is filled with wh pped cre 
and the decorations are simply 
rosettes of cream passed through the fl 
nozzle of a savoy bag. Again, this 
sweet takes much longer to write a 


than to make, provided only that the cr 


is fairly good-tempered and “turns” 
reasonably quick time. Our last exan 
shows a slightly more elaborate eff 


though quite easy to manage. 


Chocolate Cream Sponge 


Six choux balls, a_ tablespoo 


’ 


small 
whipped cream, a half-pint chocolate a 





and a 





Ime it will 


Ks 


n 


small sponge ring 
For the chocolate cream filling fot 
sponge cake soak % 02. isinglass in 
milk for an hour, then add 1% oz, grat 


} 


vanilla chocolate and a_ teaspoonful 














sugar and simmer together for five mi 
Prepare a small bak ng ol houx } 
fake SIX spec ally mall balls ind f 
hollow centres of them with spoontu's 
ie chocolate cream. Pipe < little 
cream in cross bands over t S 

fill the centre, reserving a e spoon! 
the chocolate mixture fot e round | 
at the top. Pile the ppe 1 eam 
the top of the ring, place the choux 
evenly round, fini them with wee sf 
fuls of cream pile d roug! 1 id finally 





he small blobs of chocolate. 
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Work of a 
Heavy Wash— 


» it makes the clothes clean and sweet 
Hwithout any bother or exertion. 
The size of the wash makes no 
difference to Rinso—nor need it 
make any difference to you, for 
Rinso will do the work for you. 


Rinso not only saves you the trouble 
of boiling the clothes, but it protects 
your health. Why wear yourself 
out on wash-day when KRinso will do 
the washing—in cold water, while 
yousleep? Try the easy Rinso way. 





This is the simple Rinso way. Prepare the Rinso as 
directed on the packet. Soak the clothes overnight s 
rinse and hang to dry in the morning. That's all! 
SOLD IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE 
By all Grocers, Stores, Oilmen, Chandlers, ete. 


RINSO saves a 


scuttle of coal 


O 
every wash-day Rea [n) SC) 


THE COLD WATER WASHER 
R149~9g R.S.HUDSON LIMITED, Liverpool, West Bromwich, London, 
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PALE 
COMPLEXIONS 








may be greatly iM- 
PROVED by j 

touch of “LA-ROLA 
ROSE BLOOM,” which 
gives a perfectly natural 
tint to the cheeks. No 
one can tell it is artificial, 
It gives THE BEAUTY 

SPOT! Boxes }/- 

















Rough wal Red 


so troublesome to ladies often en. 


ness, Irritation, &c., arising from exposure to | 
sun or wind, or from the use of hard water. | 
Apply a little every time the hands are washed, | 
and it will keep them in perfect condition. 


| 
| 
| 
From all Chemists and Stores, 1/6. | 


FS 
| 

Hq d | 
ands | 
gaged in work about the house || 
are easily avoided by using 


BEETHAM'S | 
a-roia 
It is a fragrant toilet milk, 


(as pre-war) 
neither sticky nor greasy, and | 





| 
removes all Roughness, Red- | 


ENGLAND, ||! 

















SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


Under Royal Patronage. 
Dear Friends, 

It is the same old story—we want money, plenty 
of money, please. We cannot have toomuch. There 
are those, alas! who would give to us if they could, 
but times are bad and they cannot do so ; and there 
are those who could give, but they forget todo so or 
fail to realise how much their help is needed 
appeal to those who can help us to do so liberally 
and quickly, and others to interest their friends in 
the Work which they know to be in such sore need. 

Yours sincerely, 
EDITH SMALLWOOD, Hon. Secretary. 
15 Lancaster House, Malvern. 





C. BRANDAUER «z Co, Ln, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 












SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. os 
Attention is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
P ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 104d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 

_ WHOLESALE WaneHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STREET, Lonoos. 











A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY—FOUNDED 1843. 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ Training Ship 


and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to date £ 10,000) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society's Work. 
10, | ve Leen se ‘ y and M 


sent to the RK } 
9 Koys have been trair or Civil ba 
1 d Gul n 
Pithis 


i Mercant 
tand linigra 


R MAJE t l 
H.R.H. Tt PRI 


PRLAND 


The Shaltesbury Homes & “Arethusa’ Training Ship 
16 Shaltesbury Avenue - «= « London, W.C.2. 


















| = ~~ 
| Goes 
twice as far 
as most other baking powders and 


is therefore more economica 


BORWICK’S 


BAKING POWDER 


Makes bread, cakes, pastry, puddings 
and pies lighter, more digestible 
and so delightfully 
i ppetizing. 
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ry! Le PD 


OF HELPERS. 











Conducted 
i Mrs.Georje Sturgeo 


=)-4 








The Ever Open Heart 


Y DEAR READERS,—I was asked 
the other day if I had any com- 


plaint to make against life, and 
before I could answer my questioner said: 
“T have one—that the day isn’t long 
enough.’”’ I heartily seconded his “ grouse,’ 
and I can picture a “show of hands’? on 
he part of my helpe: 


? 


Twenty-four hours 
make a very little space into which to fit the 
hundred and one jobs and interests that 
surround us, and there is generally some- 
thing to be carried forward to another full 
and overflowing day; and the 


more our 
1 , 


he greater the problem of 


finding time for them. In fa t, I sometimes 


nterests increase, t 
hesitate on that account to introduce you to 
some undertaking which [ know would 
i) a 

Yes, 


thy, 


interest you. I feel that vou mav sav: 
I know it is ill very tr 


« veTy rue 


and very wor 
but I am alrea ly so busy that it’s no use 
thinking of it.’ But I have come to the 
t There 
are plenty of odd moments in which to 
think, and if we can do nothing else we can 
think sympathetically; only insti 


conclusion that that is all wrong. 


ucted svm- 
pathy, however, is worth anything, and that 
means the acquiring of information. So that 
the more we know about a variety of 
different problems, the better: then if the 
opportunity comes of giving time and help, 
It will Not find us in 
Position of being wholly ignorant. 

Also, 1 am more and more convinced by 
our $.0.S. work that 


the ignominious 


a very little time and 
9 








Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, | 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 














trouble given sympathetically will work 
wonders. This fact often strikes my helpers 
too, and they write to thank me for having 
afforded them the opportunity of giving so 
pleasure and relief so easily. A 

le by the more 


much 


benefit considered negligib 


c 
oF 


fortunate is a g event in many lives, and 
I am afraid that among the 30,000 deaf 
the United 
troubles I am trying to voice this month 
numbers in need of an under- 


people in Kingdom whose 
there are 
standing friend. 

These 30,000 are commonly called the 
deaf and dumb, but as a matter of fact it 
is more correct to speak of them merely as 
the deaf. Very few people are dumb; the 
deaf man speaks no language because he 
hears no language. He lives in a land 
of silence. Because most people have 
friends who suffer in a more or less mild 
degree from deafness, and perhaps because 
it calls for a good deal of patience on both 
sides, the tendency is to look on deafness 
as a fairly prevalent and necessary evil and 
to shun it as such as much as possible. But 
it does not take long to realize a little of 
tally deaf man. He 
shows no sign of his a } 


the SOTTOWS of the t 
fliction; unlike the 
1e sits amongst us 


f 
blind or the maimed, | 
apparently whole; yet he is in another 
world, and almost as much cut off from 
communication as if he were an inhabitant 
of Mars. He has no language at all, so, 
although he is our countryman, he is more 


handicapped than the stranger. He sev 
instruments play, but hears no music; he 
sees birds, but never hears them sing; he 


sees happy people laugh and banter, and 
wistfully wonders. 

I am indebted to Mr. Selwyn Oxley, the 
honorary organizing secretary of the Guild 
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of St. John of Beverley, 
with the work ith is 
nected. The obje ts of the Guild are three 
fold: 

1. To make the life and work of St. John 
of Beverley the 


for linking me up 


fine w which he con- 


who ordained Venerable 


Bede—better known, and _ especially to 
obtain his recognition as the first English 
teacher of the deaf; it is recorded that he 


made a dumb boy speak at Hexham in 685. 
> 


To promote Christian fellowship among 
the deaf. 


3. To encourage and develop the use of 
5) 5 i 
the time and talents of the hearing on behalf 


of the deaf. 

I I had into t fas- 
cinating details St. John of 
Beverley, but I can send you a leaflet deal 


wish he 
+ 


of the 


ing with it if you are interested. Inci- 
dentally, he was probably the first English 
boy to have a Public School education in 
one of our existing schools King’s School, 


Canterbury. 


A Philanthropic Work 
Altl 


eee 1] 
religious, its 


ally 


1ough the Guild is fundament 


work 
It has uy 


and hearing members 
of 


is philanthropic in the 


ot 


deaf 


widest sense. ards 


id 


r\\ 17,000 
al associates, com- 
posed every branch f the Christian 


Church and many nationalities, the one 
essential qualification being that they should 
help the deaf. 


oO 


’ 


It does not confine work to London; 
in fact, its headquarte are at Hull, unde1 
the direction of Mr McCandlish, — the 
missioner and one of found 1 it 
is in Beverley Minster lat a meeting ind 
service are held each year on the Saturday 
nearest to May 7, the anniversary of the 
death of the Saint 

A meeting and service e also held at 
about the same tir at St. John of Beve 
ley’s Church for the Deaf in | yury Park, 
which was built with ym aised by the 
deaf and dedicated by the Bishop of Stepney 
on May 7, 1921, and at these I was privi 
leged to be present tl eal I und some- 
what to my horror hi I had been billed 
to speak, and after ening to a very inter- 
esting account of Kashmir by Professor 
Sorabji, I had the unusual! experience of 
being interpreted as | ke to my deaf 
audience by their chaplain, the Rev. Vernon 
Jones. As I was con nplat h ticle 
for THE Or IVER, I told them ething 
about the philanthropic work that the 
magazine has carried on all rough it 
history of over sixty years, and they 





appeared very much interested. The church 
| and 


is extremely attractive, with a nice hal 


a fine piece of ground at the back wher 





allotments are successfully tended and tea 
is taken in the summer, and where a tenn 
court is to be made which will be a greg 
acquisition, I had an interesting talk wit 
Mr. Jones, and gained an inkling of th 
magnificent work which he does for the 1.2 
deaf in North London. N only does 
run all the usual organizations of a p 
church, but he is constantly called up 
interpret for people seeking work Rss PF 
wise in need of communicating with 
fellow-men. In the garden before the mee 
ing some of his parishioners were carryin 
on animated silent convers s by me 
of their hands. ‘Yes e har 
enough when they are T I was 
but it is when é 1 the w 
and find themselves eaf man 
workshop, or the on na fa 
( off and differen everyone el 
that idness overtak And at t 
one grieves but ’ 1 The de 
make excellen 1 houg 
course ley a I m ( 
tions Ve wre are n ) 
In a report | ve | 
more unusual occuy n ed 
nclude a dive as é a 
i entertaine a jure nd a ¢ 
caddy Some ot ( en red 
teache n sp as 
maste and aon ( ( 1 
mongst the deaf and » We read 
le incre ing ( n s un! 
tunately had a t n ve the de 
and dumb out of sk en nt 
The Deaf Abroad 
‘| he Guild has b in n I rance, De 
rk and South Af as Ze1 
members those oO iw vO k of 
C.E.Z.M.S. among ( It is int 
( n to hear that M Ox le ho if 
\ of investi n i yun 
has come to the cone the Dan 
State system of care to leat s the fine 
in | ype; for in De rk, as in Norwa 
both school and adult work are 
trolled by the State ] e leaines 
n these yuntric assified, 
( lren going into a ul receiving 
hool for the fit it. 1 1 being di 
clas rf } ted t! 
needs, in Denmark being boarded out 
n t cast it very retu selected foster 
es, where some kind widow—and a 
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UE A 


sAUCE 





‘“ ! 99 said Dad, one day when he was 
LISTEN ! qeovns 3 chop with Burma 
uce, “You cannet make 
tood Sauce wilkout good Ana. Those White-Cottell people 
know that. It’s their Famous Malt Vinegar (almost a Sauce in 
itsell) that helps to make Burma such an exquisite relish. It 
isso fragrant a Vinegar, and has such a delightiul Havour, that 
when used to make a sauce the result is perfection.” 


Try BURMA SAUCE and you will be convinced. 


WHITE, COTTELL & CO., LONDON, S.E.5. 














Sweet odour of? 
Lavender ¥) 
Here is a fragrant reminder - f: 
sweet English Garden i 
redolent of the scent of Laven- 


ae ps teed in its lather, de 


‘perfume. PRICE’S 
OLD ENGLIS H LAN ENDER 
SOAP will, moreover, be found x) 
most economic il in use and 
fragrant to the last 


PRICE'S 


Old English 


| Lavender Soap 


“ hy not try a miniature 
tablet 3d., postage free ? 
PRICE'S, Battersea,SWII 
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The Bread 
for YOU 


ICH in nourishment 

—that is an essential. 
Digestive, too, as all good 
bread ought to be. But, 
more than this, HOVIS 
is doubly delicious—and 
appetising to a degree, 





Your Baker Bakes it. 
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SELF- 
FILLER 


17/6 








“SWAN 
FOUNTPENS 


For busy writers there is no 
pen to equal the “Swan” 
Self-Filler. It can be filled 
instantly, writes instantly, and 
soon becomes indispensable 
to its user. 


Self-filling Type from 15/- 
Standard Type from 10/6 


OF ALL STATIONERS AND 
JEWELLERS. 


“SWAN® LIST POST FREE. 
INK : 
Mastr, Topp & Co., Lrp., Swan House, 
FOR ALL 133 & 135 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
PENS 


Branches: 79 & 80 High Holborn, W.C.1; 
97 Cheapside, E.C.2 ; 95a Regent St., W.1. 














500 





FRY’S GREAT 
COMPETITION 


BY, a Packet of Fry's 
“ Belgrave” Chocolate and 
ask for a copy of the Com- 
petition Rules, 


Boxes of Chocolates as 1,000 








SA 


Consolation Prizes. 


£50 to the retailer who supplied 
“Belgrave” Chocolate to the 
winner of the £500. 


. ; 2 
Competition closes noon, 14th August, 1923. 























THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





kindly Dane is kindly !—acts as their foster- 
parent and boards two or three such 
children under the supervision of the State 
as represented by the head master. When 
leaving school the children are confirmed. 


In both countries the State appoints 
pastors to conduct the adult mission work, 
and they carry out their duties most 
eficiently. It might be thought that State 


control would handicap private enterprise, 
but the contrary is the case, for in Copen- 
hagen a Deaf Benefit Society looks after the 
political and social welfare of the deaf, and 
in its palatial institute even houses about a 
dozen aged folk. These pensioners aro 
visited, nursed and taken out by one or 
other of the six trained women missioners 
to the deaf belonging to the Salvation Army. 
The deaf, moreover, at their own expense, 
have equipped a home for mentally deficient 
deaf at Nyborg, organized on agricultural 
lines, and in addition they control the 
largest laundry in Copenhagen, which is 
celebrated throughout Denmark for the ex- 
cellence of its work. The Scandinavian deaf 
excel in sport. 

It is easier to attain perfection on the 
smaller scale of a small country, and a 
perusal of much literature on the subject 
convinces me that a good deal of work is 
being done in this country for the deaf. 
But there is need for a much more general 
feeling of kinship with them, a greater 
desire to draw them into our happy, hearing 
lives as much as possible, and to champion 
them because they are so sadly handicapped. 
Any who feel that they would like to know 
more than I have been able to tell in a short 
chat should write to Mr. Selwyn Oxley, 
75, Victoria Road, Kensington, London, 
W.8, who will most gladly supply the in 
formation, There is no subscription to the 
Guild, and there are many simple ways of 
helping. Mr. Oxley and 


others have 
collected a most intéresting library of books 
bearing on 


deafness from every point of 
view, to which he would gladly give readers 
access; and he is ready to give a lantern 
lecture, illustrated by slides made by the 
deaf, anywhere so long as the lantern is 
provided. He has also written 
pageant in ten er pisodes, 


some 


an historical 
each complete in 
itself, representing outstanding incidents in 
the hist ory of the deaf from A.D. 68s to 
1840; this would be suitable for acting by 


schools, clubs or dr 


ramatic socie ties. 


“The Quiver” on the Prairie 
This letter from 


an Englishwoman in 


9 


Saskatchewan describes the welcome that 
the magazine receives at th end of its trans- 
Atlantic journey : 

** T have been receiving THE QUIVER regularly 
from you and wrote a short time ago to tell you 
how much it was appreciated and how we 
passed it around from one to another, for there 
are many English people here who, like myself, 
are very fond of it. I must tell you that I have 
just finished an afternoon tea-cloth, the pattern 
of which I took from THE Quiver. It has taken 
me almost two years of spare time, but I am 
very proud of it, as we have very little spare 
time on the prairie farms.” 

I can always find similar homes where 
THE QUIVER would be equally appreciated, 
and I shall also be grateful if someone will 
volunteer to send on her magazine, when 
read, to an invalid here at home. The reader 
who has hitherto supplied her has herself 
had to give up subscribing to it. 


In Touch with England 
In the years 1920 and 1921, 
to war conditions there was a terrible 
shortage of food in Vienna, nine hundred 
little visitors were invited by kindly Eng 
lish families to come over here and share 
their more liberal rations. As conditions in 
Austria improved they returned to 
homes, but in many cases there was—and, 
in fact, there still is—need for supplement- 
ing supplies, and it is cheering to know that 
the Children’s Hospitality (After-Care) Com 
mittee took the matter in hand, and have 
personally visited all the families and given 
help where it was needed. Moreover, they 
have started a library of English books and 
have organized clubs in different parts of 
Vienna and started a company of Girl 
Guides. The children show a delightful 
keenness to keep up their English and their 
association with things in England, and this 
should be encouraged. Books for their 
library, games, fellowship or folk song 
books, dance music and Guide handbooks 
are asked for, and should be sent in small 
quantities by book post to Miss Mary 
Houghton, Children’s Hospitality (Afte1 
Care) Committee, Vienna I., Neue Hofburg, 
or in larger quantities to Isaac Goss, Esq., 
15, Newgate Street, London, E.C.4, to be 
forwarded. Children anxious to start a 
correspondence with a little Austrian boy or 
girl or to exchange postage stamps can 
obtain an address from Miss Houghton. 


when owing 


their 


A Chorus of Thanks 

It has been a busy month for the S.O.S. 
Fund, and it has had many drains on its 
resources. We helped with the furnishing 
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of a room to enable a poor famrly to make 


gs- a week—a small fortune in their eyes 
by letting it to a lodger.. We helped a poor 
widow with a large family to pay off arrears 


of rent and insurances. We helped with a 
move. We paid part of a formidable 
doctor’s bill and enabled a poor woman 
struggling bravely against ill-health to have 
a holiday, which I hope will give her new 
strength. These are only a of our 
activities, and here are one or two expres- 
sions of appreciation : 

From Miss M. B.: ‘* I have some 
and kind friends, thanks to you 
grateful to you for helping me so. 
some more books from ‘ M. J. C. 
an unknown Exeter reader; I 
thank them both very much. I had two parcels 
this week—gif of warm clothing—also some 
crochet work to do. I am keeping better, and 
I do enjov my friends’ letters. Heaps of thanks 
to yourself.”’ 

‘* A thousand thanks for your prompt reply to 
my letter, also for the big cheque. Oh, it is 
marvellously kind of you to help me so much, 
and I am so grateful for it. It has made me 
feel so happy.”’ 

*“ We were greatly delighted and veritably 
shook with excitement and pleasure when my 
wife received her parcel of good things from 
Miss H. and I mine from Mrs. C. It was very 
good of them to have sent us such nice clothes, 


> 


few 


very nice 
I am 
have had 
E.,’ also from 
would like to 


so 


I 


+ 
is 


oO ¢ 


( 


which I assure you were greatly acceptable and 
appreciated.” 
received your letter safely and its con- 


‘ 


tents, for which I thank you very much indeed, 
as no one can guess what a worry it was to me 


to be behind in my rent.’’ 





Our friend Mrs. W., who suffers from tuber- 
cular hip and knee, has, I am sorry to say, 
recently become much worse and _= suffered 
agonizing pain. The doctor says that she could 
not get permanent relief unless her leg were 
amputated, and for this her heart is not strong 
enough. He has, however, ordered her to a 
sanatorium for treatment. She has to pay a 
considerable sum weekly for this, and it is im- 
| r her to find it without help. Any 

ons from readers will be gladly passed 

and will mean much relief to mind 

Id friend, M P., who has to keep 

her invalid sister and herself on £1 a week, 

writes that she is just in despair ’’ over her 

doctor’s bill After a great il of suffering 

and the extraction of all her teeth, she is a 

martyr to neuritis. Rates are high, and food 
is still dear; the tlook is dark indeed. 

Miss Shirley is also having a difficult time, 
and I am sorry to say that her mother is very 
ill. She is badly in need of underclothing and 
bed-linen. She app t her Quiver friends 
very much, and I hope they will rally round her. 

I am asked by Miss M. S. to thank the kind 
reader wh ids her tl British Weekly; she 
enjoys it immensely 

My best thanks for following anonymous 
gifts : 

S.O.S8. Fund.—A. T. H. (Leicester), os. 6 :.3 





Bromsgrove (for Miss A. M. F. and Miss ]) 
£1; A Constant Reader THE Quiver ‘in 
memory), 2S. 6d.; Josephina, tos. 

St. Dunstan’s.—A 
(Liverpool), 6s. 
A New Worker 

Yet another worker has joined our ranks 
Miss G. M. S. was a hospital nurse, bu 
been ill for four years from a general 
down. She has a large repertoire, whic 
includes poker-worked leat 
painted and 
raffia hats in a new stitch, painter 


Reader of THE Quiver 


n 
Q 


her purses, bags, 
pokered flo 


girdles, etc., I low 


for hats, 





and embroidered jumpers, handkerchiefs 
trimmed with real Bucks lace, etc. She can 
also teach Bucks lace-making by post, and 


undertakes typewriting and duplicating, 


Homes Offered 


Three sisters, one in business, the other two 


at home and not strong, offer a comfort 
home to another woman of about thirty in return 
for help with the work. Th are Congreg 
tionalists. I will gladly supply ther 


particulars. 


A lady would like to sh: 





Sussex with another. It is de 
and would be very suitable 


The Month’s Mail 


To all the following I send best thanks for 
their gifts and letters: 

Miss A. Donaldson, Miss M. Bell, Miss M. J 
Wilson, Miss Gladys Salter, M Mar 
Smith, Miss Ethel Wharton, Mrs. Bennett, M 
Corke, Miss Cuil, Mr. G here, Mrs. ] 
Miss A. Ruby ‘Taylor, Miss G le Mott, Mr 
Poulton, Mrs. Allenb Mr Haworth, M 
George Dalton, Miss Kennedy, Miss M. Br 
Miss Farnworth, Mrs. Newland, Mrs. I 
Mr. Gimbleth, Rev. 1 A. Smith, Miss I 
beth Shirley, Mr Nicholson, Mr. Hall, M 
Beaton, Mrs. Close, Mrs. Mileham, Miss H 
derson, Miss Harper, Miss Holskamp, M 
Annie Jack, Miss Travers, Mrs. Wood, Mr 
Dunn, Mrs. Saunders, Mrs. J s, Mrs. W 
Miss Toplis, Mrs. Castleton El Miss Hatt 
Nurse Emily Thomas, Mrs. Story, Mrs. Tayl 
Mrs. Lamb, Miss Alice M. Ev t, Mrs. Br 
nand, Mrs. Slater, Miss Kath] Fawkes, M 
E. M. Hunt, Miss Isa M. Watson, Miss Sut 
cliffe. Mrs. Wardlow, Miss E. Roe, M 
I M. H. Whyte, Miss A. { p Miss Ma 
garet Shillitoe, M L. A. Robinson, Mr: 
Haver, Mrs. Gaver, Miss McKinney, M 
Rankin, Miss Deakin, Rev. Rowland Sturt, Mrs 
Bomford, Misses Bate and M Miss M \ 
Smith, Miss A. G. H Mrs. H tc 
Miss Webb, Miss Brown-Greaves, Mrs. Ge 
Miss Brooker, Mrs. Martin, M M.A. 1 

n, Mr. Channell, M Preson, and ot! 

Will correspondents kindly sign thelr 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss, or any other title, in order to ass st 


+? 
us in sending an a¢ acknowledgment 
Yours sincerely, 
FLORA STURGEON 


928 
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THE BROWN BREAD THE 
CHILDREN LOVE IS THE 
KIND THEY SHOULD HAVE 


Alf young people are fond of “Bermaline,” the 
crisp, toothsome loaf with a captivating flavour 
not to be found in any other brown bread. 


From the point of view of sustenance provided, 
it is also the finest bread—brown or white—your 
children can eat. Every particle yields nourish: 
ment either for bone, muscle or energy, and 
being easily digested it is quickly assimilated: 


“Bermaline” is Britain’s best bread, a complete, 
highly-nourishing food in itself, with the unusual 
quality of being as good to the taste as it is 
valuable to the body. 














The Proprietors of “Bermaline”»—MONTGOMERIE & CO., Ltd., IBROX, 
GLASGOW —supply the special ingredients for making “ Bermaline” Bread to Bakers who 
are agents throughout the United Kingdom. Ask jor the Baker’s address in your district. 
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OVERALLS AND FROCKS 


both for children and adults are ideal 
foreveryday wear. Good colours, that 
do not tade or wash away, make them 
unusually attractive; whilst their 
hard-wearing qualities and the excel- 
lent workmanship make them genu- 
inely extraordinary value at the very 
moderate prices charged for them. 


HERCULES is also sold by the yard for making up. 
OUR GUARANTEE, 


Eve ry genuine Hercules Garment bears the 
Mother and ¢ 





hild” ticket aan S guar- 





anteed St 1 any Heres Garment 
prove unsat ry in w ash or wear yc ~ 
draper replace it FREE 
CHARGI 

Most Drapers stock “ Hercules.” If yours 
doe not, please send to us for palteris 


"Mother and Child.” 
JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD., 
Spinners and Manufacturers, 
MANCHESTER. 
(Wholesale aud Shipping ouly supplied.) 








FREE GIFTS for our READERS 


Several well-known firms are making special offers 
to our readers in this issue. Please mention “ The 
Quiver” when writing. 


A BOOK FOR MOTHERS.—On receipt 
necessary coupon Messrs. Allen & Hanburys Ltd 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, offer to send, fr 
of all charge, a sample of their famous food, 


with a book entitled ‘‘ Infant Feeding and Manage- 
ment,” which has been written by a medical man, 


A DAINTY TOILET SOAP.—Messts. Price's, 
Battersea, London, S.W.11, invite you to try their 
fragrant Old English Lavender Soap. They will send 
you a small tablet on receipt of 3d. for pr 


postage. 

ICE CREAM DAINTIES.—To obtain 
dainty Recipe Book which explains the whole art of Ice 
Cream Making send a post card to The White Mountain 
Freezer Co., 35l Aldermanbury, London, E,C.2, 


FASHIONS IN FOOTWEAR.—By sendir 
3d. in stamps to Messrs, W. Barratt and Co. 1, 
76 Footshape Works, Northampton, you will receive 
in return a 162-page book entitled ‘* Sat il Event 
the Year,” with Fashion Notes by Lady Duff Gordon 


FREE ASPIRIN.-—Those who have n t tri 











Genasprin, the safe brand of rit uid enci 

coupon to Messrs. Genatosan, Ltd., Loughborough 

Leicestershire, who will send a free sample of G nasp! 

Tablets with explanatory Booklet. Send 2d. for postag 
AFREE TRIAL. lo obtaina ial Hat 

on the Fee ding ot § t ind mpiles ot ir tam 


Food, write to Meus Mellin’s Food, Pry Lond 
5.E.15, enclosing 6d. in stamps to cover postage alle 
packing. 
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: : Lady Pamela’s : : 
SSRN ae reese eeer = eecee Na aaa a ae a 
ARLING DELIA,—By the time you in sunny tropical lands, and hope you will 


read this letter you will be sitting by 

the ‘‘sad sea waves,’’ not at all sad 
yourself, I am sure, but drinking in ozone and 
health and thoroughly enjoying yourself. When 
you consulted me as oracle to advise you about 
your seaside outfit, I urged you to consider the 
claims of ratine or sponge cloth for seaside 
wear. There is a certain weight and body 
about these materials which make them more 
suitable for seaside frocks than more flimsy and 
fragile materials. On the coast there is usually 
a light wind, and very thin dresses do not look 
their best when blown out of all shapeliness by 
a sea-breeze. For best wear there are delightful 
striped spun washing silks that are both light in 
texture and yet not too diaphanous for comfort. 

A West End milliner showed me a_ very 
fascinating little hat a few days ago. It was 
made of row upon row of narrow ribbon in the 
delightful new sand shade, so becoming alike 
to blondes and to brunettes. So ingeniously 
was the hat contrived that pinch, crush or 
batter it as you will it at once, when released, 
teturns to its original form. Can you imagine 
anything more suitable for holiday wear or for 
travel ? 

Knowing well your prowess as a pedestrian, 
dear Delia, may I remind you to pay special 
attention to your footwear during the holidays. 
How often have I seen an otherwise charming 
outfit on pier or promenade entirely spoiled by 
unsuitable shoes? For ultra-high French heels 
and paste buckles are unsuitable for seaside 
Wear, and it is possible to get shoes that are 
both pretty and practical if you send to the 
Tight place for them. Messrs. Barratt & Co., 
Limited, of 76 Footshape Works, Northampton, 
fave some excellent models. The smart mili- 
tary heel is so comfortable to walk upon, and 
their shoes, although fashionable and shim 
pointed, fit snugly on the foot. Why not write 
tor their catalogue, ‘‘ Social Events of the 
Year” fashion notes, by Lady Duff Gordon? I 
am sure it will interest you greatly, and if you 
mention Lady Pamela of THE QuIveR it will be 
sent to you for 3d. 

Your resolution to keep a diary of your holi 
ny doings is quite praiseworthy— but I have 


my doubts 4s to whether you will carry out this 
excellent intention. 


ne ' I suggest that you keep a 
delightful and permanent record of your holiday 
by taking a “ Kodak” with you and making 
o use of it. I have so often regzetted that 
did not keep a Kodak record of my sojournos 


profit by my mistake. There is nothing more 
delightful than a collection of snapshot photo- 
graphs to remind one of happy holiday rambles 
and incidents. 

The weather prophets have foretold good 
weather for the next few weeks, which is wel- 
come news, and considering that last year 
we ‘enjoyed ’? a summer that was so cold and 
sunless as to be hardly summer at all, we may 
justifiably hope for better luck this year. At 
any rate, dear cousin, my best wish for you 
now is good luck and plenty of sunshine to 
gladden your holiday hours.—Yours ever, 

PAMELA. 





Answers to Correspondents 


Lady Pamela hopes that THE QUIVER readers 
will not hesitate to write to her. She will 
answer letters in this column with much 
pleasure. Address to Lady Pamela, THE 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 

Criticism OF Porm. G. A. (Cliftonville, Bel- 
fast).—I hope you will recognize this reply, but 
you gave me no pseudonym. I read your little 
poem with interest, and would advise you to 
cultivate your talent by reading as much good 
poetry as youcan. By cultivating your literary 
taste you will gain facility in the expression of 
your thoughts and feelings. 

To Ger Rip or Back BEETLES. Housewife 
(Leeds).—As the weather gets warmer these 
tiresome pests quickly become numerous, especi- 
ally in the larder and kitchen of an old house, 
and you are by no means the only housewife 
who is faced with this difficulty. The best 
remedy I know of is Union Cockroach paste, 
which you can get from J. P. Hewett, 66 Divi- 
sion Street, Sheffield. This paste scientifically 
exterminates the beetles, and I am sure if you 
use it you will soon get rid of the annoyance. 

To CLeaN WHITE PAINT. Springcleaner (Dur 
ham).—Ilow very disappointing to find you 
cannot have your white paint renewed this 
year after all. You must make the best of it 
and try it thoroughly. That will 
much improve its appearance. ‘Take an old 
duster, moisten it with paraffin, and rub it 
over the paint. The dirt and finger-marks will 
isappear like magi 
SaucE FOR A POOR AppeTITE. Housekeeper 
(Chester).—You should try Burma Sauce It is 
a most delicious relish and adds zest to the 
most ordinary meal. The secret of a good sauce 


cleansing 
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is a good malt vinegar foundation, and the 
manufacturers of Burma Sauce have produced 
with a perfect flavour. You tell me 
your husband’s appetite is poor and he does not 
his meals however carefully cooked. I 
sure if you give him Burma Sauce he 


hi 
nis 


a sauce 


enjoy 
am 1 will 
thoroughiy enjoy meal. 

A Picnic SuGGeEstion. Mother 
You are very enterprising to plan a 


number of 
for your young people, and 


3 i t you 
tainly have some very pretty localities within 
reach very well suited for picnics. You 
ask me if there is any simple way of preparing 
a waterproof sheet suitable for the picnic party 
to sit on if the ground is damp. 
canvas or linen and rub it over with 
Cover with brown paper and then 
iron over with a hot iron, repeating the treat- 
ment on both sides of the cloth. The heat melts 
the wax and it percolates into the fibres of the 
cloth, making it waterproof. 
A Goop Ice CREAM 
‘Winchester).—You 


£ od ice cream 


(Reigate).— 
picnics cer- 
casy 
Take a length 


of coarse 
beeswax. 


FREEZER. 
me to rec 


freezer at a reasonable 


Rosemary 
mmend a 
price. 


ask 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., of 35E 
Aldermanbury, London, supply an_ excellent 
freezer, and they will also send you free on 


receipt of a postcard, mentioning THE QUIVER, 


TeC1 pe bo k, ¢ 


a dainty ntaining all sorts of 
delicious cream ices, and frozen puddings and 
drinks. It is i nsider ic 


quite a mistake to ¢ 
] They should be 
when made with pure ingri 
are not only delici 


often ¢ 


indigestible. 
slowly, but 
they 
Ve ry 


creams eaten 


lients 
but very nouris! 
do not 


ing. 


like custard 
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will eat it erly when frozen into an_ ice 
cream, and th gain all the nutriment 
from the eggs, milk, etc., that custard contains. 





lo ReLIeEvVE AN INsecr StiInG. River Girl. 
Maidenhead).—Immediately after being stung 
you should exam the affected spot and re 
move the sting visible Then bathe the in 
flamed part in either ammonia water or water 





n which la has been dissolved Mosquitoes 
and flies object to pul it and aromatic oils, so 
you can discourage their attentions by spraying 
vour frock with a littl il of lavender or1 
cucalyptus. Menthol is another odour that in- 

ts dislike, also sandalwood oil 

Cure FOR Heapacnues. Convalescent (Hove) 
It is ve trving t ich a martyr to bad 
ea cdac , and loubtedly still suffer 
g from the 1 t n of the last few 
months durin which, 1 tell me, you have 
had so much illne I ad ‘ 1 to send for 
1 free sample of “‘ Cephos,’’ mentioning THe 
OUIVER You can btain it from Cephos, 
Limite l, Blackburr > a 1 I t sure you will 
find its use | 1gsS you speed f 

Hlor Water MARKS ON FURNITURI Benedict 
M th) Since prevent j bette: than 

‘ t mplore it erve the po ed 

r 1 ‘ tal] by 

t | ( be p 1 

( t and ford protection 
polished A from heat lo remove the 


white marks which you tell me have alr 
unfortunately appez | 
with linseed oil until ; 
wipe the table and polish with any good fur 
ture cream. 

A SaFeE HAIR 





Dye. 




















ton).—What a calamity that all \ r trouble 
ill-health have resulted in s h premature g 
ing of your hair. Grey hair rtainly has an 
ageing effect. Why not try Colorate, the non. 
poisonous and non-injut ; hair dye obtainable 
from Messrs. Parton, Son & Co., Limited, B 
Ring, Birmingham? This dve is quite eas 
applied, and you can get it either 
brown, dark brown or natural black st! 

Id advise you to t the shade y 
matches the original tint of your ha 
nearly. 

EQUIVALENT WEIGHTS AND MEAS | 
cal Cook (Bedford).—Personally I prefer t 
reliable scales to weigh tl | 
l am cooking, but w t 
you can take the follow 
ate: One. teacupful of flour w 
tablespoonful of butter 2 . 
mall teacupfuls of sugar, rice and 
ngredients represents 1 Il 

UMBRELLA RENOVATION. 1 M H 

I quite agree with that the poss 
sion of a neat umbrella is a 2? 
incertain climate. You tell 1 that 
several rather disreputabl ng "g 
belonging to yourself, your husband and t 
children, and you ask my adv as t 
renovation. Personally I alw 1 
mbrellas to Stanworth & Co., of t Nort 
Umbrella Works, at Blackburr I just 
my old umbrella up 1 tie it t 
board or stick and post it L | l 


ld brella 7s a new 
Stupy at Ilome. Pe Wiml ) 








teen, and that you ha i I 
fig ure Why do you not t l 
f instruction in b , 
and follow this up later t 
ind nt nd pe I 
+ kK ‘ _ 
1 ao | 
i nterested in H 
ly find the format 
| Ohronic Malad 2 
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SHEER © 
DELIGHT 


MALT BREAD & FRUITCAKE 
ARE DELICIOUS 


Order them from your Baker 


























A DELICIOUS Jor 
ERFERVESCENT DRINK Good Health 


“Helps the Race in the Race of Life’ 
HEALTH-GIVING—REFRESHING~—INVIGORATING 
Sold only by 
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